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EMA DES the orator, who had great 
in Athens, becauſe in the adminiſtration of pub» 
lick affairs he always favoured Antipater and 


the Macedonians, being neceſſitated to write and ſpeak 
many things below the dignity, and contrary to the 


cuſtoms of the city, uſed to ſay, bat be 


ought to be ex- 


cuſed for what be did, becauſe br feertd unh abr wreck of 
the commonwealth. This ſaying, which in hi 


bold and arrogant, ſeems to be juſtly 


m was to 
applicable to 


Pbocion's government; for Demades was tlie rock on 

which his country ſplit, through the diſſoluteneſs of his 

life and adminiſtration, which gave Antipater occaſion 

to ſay of him, after he was grown old, That he was lite 


a ſacrificed beaſt, all conſumed, ercept: bur to 


Vol. V. 


ur and bis 
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paunch (1), But time and fortune were powerful adver- 


ſaries to the virtue of Phocionz and the ſtate of publick 
affairs when he lived, and the calamities with which 
Greece was oppreſſed, obſcured its luſtre and glory. 


For Sopboclos detracts too much from the power of vir- 


tue when he ſays, | * 
M boe er is wretched is no longer wiſe. (2) 


Thus much indeed muſt be granted to happen in the 
conteſts between good men and fortune, that inſtead of 
that honour and gratitude which their conduct deſerves, 
they often meet with obloquy and reproach, which leſ- 


ſen the opinion that others had entertained of their vir- 
tue. And although it be commonly ſaid, that the 


populace is then moſt inſulting and contumelious to 
good men, when elated by proſperity and ſucceſs, yet 
we often find the contrary to happen: for misfortune 


ſowers the minds of men, makes them peeviſh and fret- 


ful, and renders their ears ſo tender and delicate, that 
they take offence at every word in which there is the 
leaſt harſhneſs and ſeverity; he that reproves them 
for their faults, is thought to inſult over their misfor- 
tunes; and every free expoſtulation is interpreted as 
contempt. Honey itſelf irritates a ſore and uleerated 
part; and the wiſeſt counſels, if they are not propoſed 
in ſoft and gentle terms, will often incenſe and exaſpe- 
rate the afflicted. And for this reaſon it is that Homer, 
to expreſs ſuch things as are pleaſant, frequently uſes 
the word Menoeices, which imports their ſuitableneſs to 
the mind; becauſe the impreſſions of pleaſure are re- 
ceived by the ſoul without any repugnance or oppoſition. 
Inflamed eyes love to dwell on brown dark colours, and 


- ſhun ſuch as are bright and glaring. Thus it is with 


a people involved in difficulties and calamities; they are 
ſo apt to be alarmed upon the ſlighteſt occaſions, and 
their minds are ſo enfeebled by diſtreſs, that they can- 


not bear any freedom of ſpeech, even. when the n, 
162 % ts: nes ond , e e 


7's (1) For they wer burns the vas ſpt apart ta be ftuffed and 


paunch or the tonguę with the ſerved pp at table, and the tongue 
reſt of the victim. The paunch was burnt on the altar at the = 
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of their affairs moſt requires it. It is a very hazardous 
taſk to govern ſuch a people; for he who flatters them 
riſhes with them, and he who tells them the truth 
falls a ſacrifice beforehand to their reſentment. p 
The mathematicians ſay that the ſun does not move 
entirely the ſame way as the heavens, nor yet in a di- 


rection quite oppoſite, but circulating with a gentle 


and almoſt inſenſible obliquity, communicates his heat 


in ſuch proportions as to produce that juſt mixture of 


the elements by which the frame. of the world is ſup» ' 


ported. Thus in a ſtate, that adminiſtration which 


continually thwarts the inclinations of the people, will 
become odious by fuch unneceſſary rigour ; and on the 
other hand, too ready a compliance with the unreaſon- 


able humours of the giddy multitude (on which fide 


ſtateſmen moſt commonly err) endangers the ſtability 
of the government. The moſt ſalutary ſcheme of po- 
licy is that which indulges and yields to the people in 


ſome inſtances. while: they continue in a due ſubmiſſion 


to the laws, but exacts from them ſuitable returns of 
ſervice, For ſuch a moderate and condeſcending treat- 


ment will engage ſubjects to coneur in ſchemes which 


they would have oppoſed if attempts were made to ex- 
tort their compliance by mere arbitrary force, ' This 
juſt mixture of authority and indulgence is indeed diffi- 
cult to be accompliſhed; but if it can be attained, the 
moſt enchanting ſtrains of muſick give not ſuch delight 
to the ear as this ſublime harmony affords to the mind. 
It is thus that the Deity governs the world, not forcibly 
over-ruling nature, but with a gentle though irreſiſtible 
influence, guiding all her. motions: to effect his wiſe 

The example of Cato the younger is a' proof of this z 
whoſe manners were far- from. being engaging and 


agreeable to the people, and who in his publick con- 


duct never made it his ſtudy to ingratiate himſelf wich 
them; for he behaved, (3) as Cicero obſerves, rather as 


i 


of the entertainment, and had li- Homer's Odyſſey. 

bations- poured upon it. Of this (2) Soph. Autig. l. $73: 

we meet with many examples * (3) The paſſage here alluded 
- | 3 | | co 
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if be bad lived in the commonwealth of Plato, than among 


the dregs of Romulus's poſterity, to which was owing his 


repulſe in his pretenſions to the Conſulſpvip. The ſame 


thing happened to him, in my opinion, as we obſerve 


in fruits ripe out of feaſon, which we rather gaze at 


and admire, than uſe; for his old-faſhioned virtue, 


- amidſt the luxury and corruption which time had intro- 


duced, appeared indeed noble and ſplendid, but ſuited 
not the preſent exigencies, being diſproportioned to the 


manners of the age, and, as it were, too ponderous and 


unwieldy for uſe. Yet his circumſtances were nor alto- 
gether like Phocion's, who came to the helm when the 
ſtate was juſt ſinking. Cato's time was, indeed, ſtormy 


4 


and tempeſtuous ; but he only acted an under part; he 


fat not at the helm, but aſſiſted in managing the ſails 


and tackle, and lent his helping hand to thoſe that 
ſteered: his manly refolution gave fortune a taſk of time 
and difficulty in ruining the commonwealth ; and he 
had almoſt prevailed againſt her, and Rome had like to 
have triumphed over her by his aſſiſtance, and the effi- 


cacy of his virtue, which we are now to compare with 
that of Phocion, not only in the common reſemblanees 


that appear amongſt great men, and ſtateſmen; for in- 
deed there is ſome difference in virtues of the ſame de- 
nomination, as in the valour of Alcibiades and Epaminon- 
das, the prudence of Themiſtocles and Ariftides, the juſtice 
of Numa and Ageſilaus: but theſe mens virtues are the 
ſame, even to the moſt minute differences, having the 
ſame colour, ſtamp, and character impreſſed upon them, 
ſo as not to be diſtinguithable ; their auſterity was tem- 
pered with lenity, their valour with caution; they had 
the fame care and ſolicitude for others, and the fame 
diſregard for their own ſafety z the ſame deteſtation. of 


every thing baſe and diſhonourable, and the ſame im- 


moveable bent towards virtue and juſtice. So that it 


requires the niceſt art and judgment exactly to weigh _ 


9 bk 1A | : 0 
to by Platarch is in Cicero's firſt optimo animo utens, & ſummũ fe, 
epiſtle of the ſecond book to Aiti- nocet interdum reip. Dicit enim lan- 
cus, Nam Catonem noſtrum, non tu quam in Platonis Toduriia, non tan- 


amn plus quam ego, Sed tgmenille quam in Romuli face ſententiam. 


But 


and diſtinctly to expreſs the difference of their talents 
and diſpoſitions. WER i Delt Sow 
As to Caio's extraction, it is confeſſed by all to be 
illuſtrious; (as we ſhall' mention hereafter) and we may 
believe Pbocion's was not obſcure or ignoble; for had he 
been the ſon of a turner; (as Aomontus reports) ir had 
certainly been remembered to his diſparagement by 
Hyperides the ſon of Glaucippus, who has collected and 
uttered a thouſand opprobrious things againſt him: 
nor indeed would it have been poſſible for him in 5 
caſe to have had ſuch a liberal education; for when 
was very. young he was Plato's ſcholar, and afterwards 
a hearer of Aenocrates in the academy, being from his 
childhood addicted to the moſt excellent and valuable 
ſtudies. Duris tells us that no Aubenian ever ſaw him 
laugh or ery, nor go into the publick baths, nor move 
his hand from under his cloke when he appeared dreſſod 
in publick. When abroad, and in the camp, he went 
always thinly clad and barefooted, unleſs the froſt was 
vehement and intolerable; ſa that the ſoldiers uſed to 
ſay in merriment, See, Phocion bas got. his'cloaths on, that 
is a fign of a hard winter. Although he was of moſt 
eaſy converſation and great humanity, his appearance 
was moroſe and ſour, ſo that he was ſeldom accoſted by 
any that were ſtrangers to him: wherefore when Chares 
the orator reproached him once for his ſupercilious aſ- 
pect, and the Athenians ſeemed pleaſed to hear it, Pho- 
cion replied, The fternneſs of my countenance never made 
any of you ſad, but the mirth of theſe ſneerers has ca you 
many a tear, In like manner his diſcourſe was grave, 
nervous, wiſe and inſtructive, ſententiouſly ſhort, im- 
perious and auſtere, and without any grace or orna- 
ment. Zeno ſays that a philoſopher ought not to drop 
a word but what is thoroughly tinctured with good - 
ſenſe; and ſuch a ſpeaker was Phocion, who crouded: 
much into little room: and to this probably Poſyeuctus 


But there is not a word here of after the date of that epiſtle, as 

the repulſe he met with when he Hlaud aud Cruſerim have ob- 
put up for the Conſulſhip, which ſer ve. 
did not happen till eight ä ee 
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the Sphettian alluded, when he ſaid, that Demoſthenes 


was indeed the better orator, but Phacion the moſt 
powerful ſpeaker ; for his words were to be ;eſtimated 


like coins, from the intrinſick value of-the metal, not 
from the bulk. He was obſerved once, when the 
theatre was filled with ſpectators, to walk muſing alone 
behind the ſcenes ; upon-which.one of his friends ſaid, 
Phocion, you ſeem very thoughtful; I am ſo indeed, re- 


| plied he, for I am con/idering how to retrench ſomething in 


a ſpeech I am to make to the Athenians. Demoſthenes, 
who, entertained a thorough contempr of the other ora- 


tors, uſed to whiſper to his friends that were near 
him, when Phocion roſe up to ſpeak, This is the prun- 


ing book of my periods. But this perhaps was owing to 
the authority of the man; ſince not only a word, but 
even a nod, from a perſon whois reverenced. for his 
virtue, is of more weight than the moſt elaborate 
—— 0 mm Üöðx1“u fd. ll | 

In his youth he ferved under Chabrias, at that time 
General, whom he highly honoured, and by whoſe in- 
ſtructions he was greatly improved in military know- 
ledge. In return Phocion helped Chabrias to correct his 


temper which was irregular and capricious: for though _ 


he was otherwiſe heavy and phlegmatick, he was ſo fired 
and tranſported in battle, that he threw himſelf head- 
long into danger beyond the forwardeſt ; which indeed 
coſt him his life in the iſtand of Chio, where he made it 
a point to get in firſt with his galley, and to force a 
deſcent-in ſpite of the enemy. But Phocion being a man 


of caution as well as courage, fometimes rouſed him 


when he was ſluggiſh and inactive, and at other times 
moderated his unſeaſonable fury and impetuoſity. 
Upon which agcount Chabrias, who was a good-na- 


tured man, loved him extremely, preferred him in the 


army, and by employing him in affairs of the greateſt 
moment, made him known throughout all Greece, Par- 
ticularly in the ſea-fight at Naxos, he gave Phocion an 
opportunity of acquiring very great reputation; for he 


committed to him the command of the left fquadron, 


where the fight was hotteſt, and where the controverſy. 
Sis | \ | 5 +. N oa 85 Was 
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Pas ſoon decided by a ſignal victory in favour of the 
| Athenians. As this was the firſt victory obtained by the 
Athenians at ſea with their own forces over the Greeks 
ſince the taking of their city, they expreſſed the greateſt 
affection for Chabrias, and began to conſider Phocion as 
a man capable of the higheſt employments, This vic- 
tory happened during the celebration of the great myſ- 
teries; and Chabrias in commemoration of it appointed 
an annual diſtribution of wine to the Athenians on the 
ſixteenth day of Bozdromion ¶ September], on which it 
was obig toe LOS 
S8oon after this Chabrias ſent Phocion to the iſlands to 
demand their contributions, and offered him a guard of 
twenty ſail; bur Phocton told him, I be intended that he 
ſhould go againſt them as enemies, that force was inſignificant z, 
if he went to them as friends and allies, one veſſel was ſuffi 
cient, He therefore took only one galley, and having 
" viſited the cities, and treated with the governors. in a 
fincere and open manner, he returned to Aubens with all 
the money due from the allies, which he ſhipped on 
board ſeveral gallies furniſhed by them for that purpoſe. 
Phocion's reſpect for Chabrias did not end with the life 
of that General; for after his death he expreſſed a par- 
ticular concern for all his relations, eſpecially far, his ſon 
Cte/ippus, whom he laboured to render a good and valu- 
able man; and though he knew him to be a ſenſeleſs 
untractable youth, he was not diſcouraged neverthe- 
leſs, but tried every method to rectify his diſpoſition, 
and conceal his follies. Once indeed in one of his ex- 
peditions, when the young man behaved very imper- 
tinently, aſked a great many improper queſtions, and 
putting on the air of a General, took upon him to in- 
ſtruct Pbocion himſelf, he cried out, O Chabrias, Cha- 
brias! how great an acknowledgment do I make thee for 
thy friendſhip towards me, in bearing with thy ſon!  _ 
Obſerving that thoſe who had the management of pub- 
lick affairs had, as if it were by lot, ſeparately diſtribut- 
ed the civil and the military offices; that ſome, among 
whom. were Eubulus, Ariſtopbon, Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, 
and Hyperides, employed themſelves only in haran-, 
| guing 
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guing the people, and propoſing laws; and that others; 

as Diopitbes, Meneſtheus, Leofthenes, and Chares, adva nced 

themſelves by the military profeſſion only ; he was de- 

_— to reftore that method of adminifiracion which 

ractiſed by Pericles, Ariſtides, and Solon, wherein 

the! ame perfon acted both parts; for each of them 
was, to uſe Archilochus's words, 8 


Mars“ and the Muſes friends abhe defi, 
To aris and arms indifferently inclin'd.. 


And he conſidered that Minerva was ſtiled the patroticſ 
of both civil and military arts. 

 Phocion having formed himſelf upon this model, en- 
deavoured always to promote peace and tranquillity ; ; 
yet he was engaged in more wars than any, not only of 
his contemporaries, but even of his predeceſſors; not 
that he was fond of, or courted military employments, 
but he would not decline them when he was called to 
them by his country. For it is well known that he was 
forty-five times choſen General of the Athenians, and 
that he was never once preſent at the election, but was 
always named in his abſence, and ſent for to take upon 
him the command; inſomuch that thoſe of little diſ- 
cernment wondered to ſee the people always prefer 
Pbocion, who was fo far from humouring them, or 
courting their favour, that he always thwarted and jel. N 
poſed them. But as princes uſe their buffoons and j Jett 
ers at their meals, -for their ſport and merriment; fo 
the Athenians upon ſlight occaſions entertained them- 
ſelves with their more elegant and accompliſhed orators; 
but they were ſo ſober and conſiderate as to chuſe the 
graveſt and wiſeſt for publick employments, and to 
prefer to all others a man who continually oppoſed their 
humours and inclinations. This he made no ſcruple 
to own one day, when an Oracle from Delphi was read 
in full aſſembly, which informed them, that the reſt of 
the citizens being unanimous, there was one perſon among 
them who diſſented from the general opinion. Whereupon 
he roſe up and told them, He was the perſon meant by the 


A and that they need look no farther, for that in ſhort 
be 
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ze diſited all their proceedings. Happening at another 
time to give his opinion in a caſe that was under de- 
bate, and finding it was received with general applauſe, 
he turned about to ſome of his friends, and aſked them 
if any fookſh thing had dropped from him unatmares ?? 

One day when the Athenians were making a collec- 
tion for the charge of a publick ſacrifice, ' and he was 
importuned to contribute, he bid them apply tbemſelves 
to the wealthy, ſaying, that for his part he ſhould bluſh 
to give them any thing, whilſt be was in debt to that man, 
pointing to. Callicles the uſurer. Being till urged in a 
clamorous manner, he told. them this tale: A certain 
coward was once ſetting out for the wars; but hearing the 
ravens croak, be threw down his arms, and ſtood ſtill; re- 
collecting himſelf a little after, he adventured out again, 
but ſtill hearing the ſame noiſe, he made à full top, and 
at laſt he ſaid, You may croak as loud as you pleaſe, but. 
you ſhall never taſte my carcaſe. PAGES © Oat ee 
Ihe Athenians urging him at an unſeafonable time 
to fall upon the enemy, he peremptorily refuſed; and 
being upbraided by them with cowardiſe and pufillani 
mity, he ſaid to them, You cannot make me valiant at this 
time, nor can I make you timorous; however we know one 


- another very well. In time of ſecurity the people were very 


inſolent and ſevere towards him, demanding a ſtrict 
account of his conduct; but he bid them be aſſured of 
their ſafety before they enquired about other things. The 
people being extremely timorous and humble in times 
of danger, but very arrogant after peace was concluded; 
and clamouring againſt Phocion, as one that envied 
them the honour of victory, he ſaid, My friends, you 
are happy that you have à leader who knows you, other- 
wiſe you had long fince been undone. | © | 
In a controverſy they had with the Bæotians about 
their boundaries, which the Athenians were not for de- 
ciding by treaty, but by war, he adviſed them raiber to 
fight with words, in which they had the advantage, than 
with arms, in which they were inferior. At another 
time, when they diſreliſhed what he had propoſed, 
and would not ſuffer him to go on, he 1aid, I = 
5 5 | orce 
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force me to do what I would not, but you ſhall nevier forck 


me againſt my judgment to ſpeak what I ought not. Dte+ 
moſthenes, one of thoſe orators that oppoſed him in the 
adminiſtration, ſaid to him one day, Phocion, the Athe- 
nians will kill thee ſome time or other in one of | 

fits : and thee, ſaid he, if ever they come to their ſenſes. 
As Polyeufiys the Spbettian was one day in exceſſively 
hot weather harranguing the people, and inciting them 
to declare war againſt Philip, being very corpulent, he 
ran himſelf out of breath, and ſweated violently, ſo 
that he was forced to drink ſeveral draughts of cold 


water before he could finiſh his diſcourſe; which Pho- 


cion obſerving ſaid, Jou ought certainly to declare war 
againſt Philip upon the word of this man; for what are you 
not to expect from bis proweſs when he marches armed 
againſt the enemy, when you ſee be cannot ſo much as re- 
peat what be has been compoſing at bis leiſure, without 
running the hazard of being ſuffocated? As Lycurgus 
was one day inveighing ſcurrilouſly againſt him in an 

aſſembly of the people, and among other things accuſed 


him of having adviſed the Athenians to deliver ten of 


their orators as hoſtages to Alexander, who had ſent to 
demand them, he ſaid, I have indeed given the Athe- 
nians much good advice in my time, but they never. had the 


dit to follow it. | 


There was a man called Archibiades, ſurnamed La- 
coniſtes, becauſe he affected to imitate the Lacedæmo- 
nians; his beard was of an enormous length, his cloak 
was old and thread- bare, and his aſpect ſullen and mo- 
roſe. Pbocion being one day teaſed and contradicted 
by the reſt in the publick aſſembly, appealed to this 
man for the truth of what he advanced, as to his ad- 
vocate and compurgator: but finding when he began 
to ſpeak, that he ſoothed and flattered the people, he took 


him by the beard, and cried, Nay, Archibiades, if 5% 


turn flatterer, by all means cut off your beard. Ariſtogei- 
ton the ſycophant was a great bluſterer in the aſſem- 
blies, and was continually urging the. Athenians to war; 
but when they were levying men for the ſervice, he 


came into the aſſembly limping on a crutch, with a 


bandage 


their mad © 
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bandage on his leg; Phocion ſpied him afar off, and 
cried out from his ſeat, Set down Ariſtogeiton too for 4 
coward and a cripple. It may be a matter of wonder 
to ſome, how a man ſo ſtern and ſevere as Phocton was, 
ſhould notwithſtanding acquire'among -the people the 
ſurname of Good and Gentle ; but I am of opinion that 
though it be difficult, it is not impoſſible for the ſame 
man to have both the auſtere and gentle blended in his 
temper, as in ſome wines we find the /weet and the /oar 
_ equally predominant. Others there are on the contrary, . 
who ſeem: mild and agreeable, but upon a nearer ac- 
gquaintance are diſcovered to be froward and malevo- 
lent. It is ſaid of Hyperides the orator, that apologiz- 
ing once for the ſeverity and bitterneſs with which he 
ſpoke, he deſired the Athenians to conſider if in that bit- 
terneſs of his he could have any view to bis own private. 
profit or advantage. As if the people were to reject and 
avoid thoſe. only whom avarice had made troubleſome 
and offenſive, and not much rather ſuch who made an 
ill uſe of their authority to gratify their pride, envy, 
anger, or ambition. But Phacion had no perſonal ha- 
tred to any one, nor did he look upon any man as an 
enemy; but againſt thoſe who oppoſed his deſigns for 
the publick good he was obſtinately and inflexibly ſe- 
vere. - As to his behaviour in general, it was eaſy, 
courteous, and obliging to all, ſo that he would aſſiſt 
every one in diſtreſs, and eſpouſe the cauſe even of 
thaſe who had moſt oppoſed him, when they were un- 
der proſecution. His friends reproaching him for 
pleading in behalf of an ill man, he told them, The 
innocent had no occaſion for an advocate. Ariſtogeiton the 
ſycophant having been convicted, ſent ta Phocion, and 
deſired earneſtly to ſpeak with him in priſon, where he 
lay confined. His friends diſſuaded him from going, 
but he replied, I know u place where I would ſo willingly 
give Ariftogeiton @ j ..... 957 2 
As for the allies of the Athenians, and the inhabitants 
of the iſlands, when ever any admiral beſides. Pbocion 
was ſent, they treated him as an enemy, barricadoed 
their gates, blocked up their havens, and 2 
8 : their 
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their cattle, Nlaves, wives and children out of che coun- : 
try into che cities but upon Pbocion's arrival, they 
went out in their ſhips to meet him at a great diſtance 
crowned with garlands, and conducted him into cheir ö 
ports with great demonſtrations of jop. 

King Philip intending to ſurprize Eubæu, tranſported a 
body of Macedonians thither, and won the cities over to his 
intereſt by the management of the tyrants, who had the 
government in their hands. Upon this Plutarcb of Eretria 
called in the Athenians, conjuring them to come and 
deliver the iſland out of the hands of the Macedonians, 
who had already poſſeſſed themſelves of it. Pbocion 
was inflantly diſpatched with only a ſmall force, be- 
cauſe it was expected that all the iſlanders would join 
-with him immediately upon his arrival. But upon 
trial he found the iſland in the utmoſt diſorder, it be- 
ing betrayed and ruined by the money which Philip 
had diſtributed there; inſomuch that he ran the great- 
eſt riſque imaginable. He therefore ſeized on a ſmall 


riſing ground, which was ſeparated from the plain of 


Tamyne by a deep ditch. This he fortified, and in- 
cloſed in it the choiceſt of his army, directing his 
captains not to mind ſuch as were prating, mutinous, 
and cowardly, though they ſhould ſtraggle from the 
camp, or deſert. For, ſaid he, they will not only be 
diſorderly and ungovernable themſelves, but be a. hinderance 
10 the reſt ; and befides, being conſcious to themſelves of the 
negletft of their duty, they will be leſs apt to make a falſe 

repreſentation of our proceedings at their return home. When 
the enemy drew nigh, he commanded them to ſtand to 
their arms, whilſt he went to ſacrifice; in which he 
ſpent a conſiderable time, either becauſe he could not 
find an auſpicious token, or on purpoſe to invite the 
enemy nearer. Plutarch interpreting this tardineſs as a 
defect of courage, fell on alone with the auxiliaries ; 
which the cavalry perceiving, .could not be reſtrained, 
but iſſuing out of the camp in a confuſed and diſorderly 
manner, advanced againſt the enemy. The van by 
this means was worſted, the reſt were diſperſed, and 


Plutarch himſelf ran away. A body of the enemy 
0 | | | _ 
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thinking the day was their own, marched up to the 
very camp, where they endeavoured to level the In- 
trenchments. By this time the ſacrifice was over, and 
the Athenians ſallying out of their camp, fell upon the 
ſäailants, killed many of them in the intrenchments, 
and put the reſt to flight. Phocion ordered the main 
body to keep their ground, and cover ſuch as were 

routed and diſperſed in the firſt attack, whilſt he with 
a a ſelect Parry charged upon the main body of the 
enemy. The fight was obſtinate, both ſides behav- 
ing with great courage and intrepidity. Among the 
Athenians, Thallus the ſon of Cincas, and Glaucus the 
ſon of Polymedes, who both fought near the General's 
perſon, ſignalized themſelves in the action. Cleophanes 
alſo acquired great reputation from the ſervice he per- 
formed on that occaſion ; for he recalled the horſe that 
had fled, earneſtly. exhorted them to return to the ſuc- 
cour of their General, who was in danger, and pre- 
vailed on them to rally and renew the charge, which 

confirmed the victory to the Athentens. „ 
When the fight was over, Phocion drove Plutarch out 
of Eretria, and poſſeſſed himſelf of a fort called Zare- 
tra, advantageouſly ſituated in that part of the iſland, 
where it is narrowed into a neck of land, waſhed on 
each ſide by the ſea. All the Grecians who were taken 
priſoners he releaſed for fear the orators at Athens ſhould 
incenſe the people to ſome act of cruelty againſt them. 
Ibis affair being thus ſettled, Phocion tailed home- 
| wards. The allies ſoon wiſhed to experience again his 
Juſtice and humanity ; and the Athenians were ſoon con- 
vinced of his courage and conduct. For Moeloſſus his 
ſucceſſor managed the war fo indiſcreet]y, as to fall alive 
into the hands of the enemy. This encouraged Philip, 
whoſe hopes and projects were great, to move with all 
his forces down towards the Helle/pont, not. doubting 
but in that favourable conjuncture he ſhould eaſily 
make himſelf maſter of the CHerſoneſus, Perinthus, and 
Byzantium. While. the Athenians were preparing to 
relieve them, the demagogues prevailed on the people 
to appoint Charts General, who ſailing thither, effected 
ig on Ee: og EO 
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nothing worthy of ſuch a force; nor would the confe< 
derates harbour his fleet; having a jealouſy of him; ſo 
that he did nothing but ſail about, pillaging the al- 
lies, and being deſpiſed by the enemy. Upon this oc- 
caſion, the people, being exaſperated by the orators, 
were greatly enraged, and repented their having ſent 
any ſuccours to the Byzantines. But Phocion riſing up, 
told them, that they ought not ſo much to be concerned at 
the jealouſies of their friends, as at the unfaithfulneſs of their 
oon Generals, who rendered them ſuſpected even to thoſe 
wwho yet could not poſſibly ſubfift without their ſuccour. The 
aſſembly being moved with this ſpeech of his, changed 
their minds on the ſudden, and commanded him imme- 
diately to raiſe more forces, and aſſiſt their confede- 
rates near the Helleſpont, This choice contributed 
more than any thing elſe to the preſervation of Byzan- 
tium ; for Phocion's reputation was then very great, and 
Cleon, a perſon the moſt eminent for virtue of any in 
Byzantium, having contracted an intimate friendſhip 
with Phocion formerly in the academy, was his ſecurity 
to the city for his conduct; upon which they opened 
their gates to receive him, nor would they permit him 
(though he deſired it) to encamp without the walls, 
but entertained him and all the Athenians with great 
kindneſs and reſpect; and they, to requite their con- 
fidence, not cnly behaved ſoberly and inoffenſively, but 
exerted themſelves on all occaſions with great chear- 
fulneſs and reſolution for their defence. Thus was 
' Philip driven cut of the Helleſpont, where he ſuffered 
much in his reputation; for before that he was thought 
invincible. Phocion took ſome of his ſhips, and reco- 
vered ſeveral places from him, which he had taken 
and garriſoned, He likewiſe made ſeveral incurſions 
Into Philip's territories, over-running and ravaging the 
flat country; but being at laſt oppoſed by ſome orces 
that were fine againſt him, he was wounded in a battle, 
VVV 
Some time after this the  Megarenſians privately re- 
queſted the aſſiſtance of the Atbenians; and Phocion fear- 
ing leſt the Bæotians, being aware of it, ſhould 2 — | 
| them, 
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them, called an aſſembly very early in the morning, ' 
and having acquainted them with the petition of the 
Megaren/ians, it was put to the vote and determined in 
their favour. As ſoon as ever it was done, he made 
proclamation by ſound of trumpet for the Atbenian to 
arm, and putting himſelf at the head of them, led them 
inſtantly to Megara, where they were received joyfully, 
He immediately fortified che haven of Mſæa, and 
raiſed two walls between that and the city, by which 
he joined the city to the ſea; ſo that being ſufficiently 
defended on the land: ſide from the nn it conti. 
nued ſecure to the Athenians. © © 

The Athenians having declared open wat againſt Phix 
lip, and in the abſence of Phocion choſen other Generals 
for the ſervice, as ſoon as he arrived from the iſlands. 
he earneſtly preſſed the people, ſince Philip deſired to 
be at peace with them, and was apprehenſive of the 
event of the war, to accept of the conditions that had 
been offered to them; and when one of thoſe ſyeo- 
phants, who ſpend their whole time in the courts of 
juſtice, to bring accuſations againſt others, aſæed him, 
Dareſt thou, Phocio n, think of difſuading 'the Athenians . 
from the war, now the ſword is drawn? Tes, ſaid he, I 
dare, though I am ſatisfied I ſhall be thy maſter in time of 
war, and thou mine in time of peace. When he found he 
could not prevail, but that Demoſthenes's opinion was 
approved, who adviſed them to engage Philip as far 
off as they could from Attica, Phocion made anſwer, 
Let us not be ſo careful about the place where we are to 
engage, as how 10 get the vittory: that is the only way 
to keep the war at a diftance , whereas if we are over- 
come, the worſt of calamities will ſoon be at our very doors, 

The- Athenians being defeated, and the turbulent and 
mutinous part of the people haling up Cbaridemus to 
the tribunal, to be nominated to the command, the 
wiſeſt and beſt men in the city were ſtartled at the 
motion; wherefore bringing the ſenate. of the Areopa- 
245 into the aſſembly, they with many tears and prayers 
at laſt prevailed, that the care of the city ſhould be 
committed to Phocion. This point being ſettled, he 

W > | declared 
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declared it as . that the regulations and fa 
vourable terms offered by Philip — to be received. 
But Demades the orator making a motion that the eity 
of Athens ſhould be comprehended in the general 
peace, and be admitted into the aſſembly of Greece,” 
Phacion oppoſed the motion, and inſiſted that it ought 
firſt to be known what it was that Philip would de- 
mand in that aſſembly. But the times were ſuch that 
his advice was. not followed; for which the Athentans 
ſoon after ſuſkcienty: ene when they underſtood! 


„ A 


lip both with horſe and ſhipping : Tis, ſaid” Phociow 
to them, I fore/ſaw, and therefore oppoſed; but fince the 
Agreement is made, be courageous, and bear it as woll as 
You. can, remembring that. your anceftors ſometimes giving" 
laws, and at other times receiving them, behaved well in 
each ſituation, and ſo preſerved not . their own. eig 
but the reſt of Greece. 

Upon the news of Philip's. death, "he would not ſuf 

fer the people to ſacrifice, or give any other publick 
demonſtrations of joy; for- nothing, ſaid he, can be 4 
tronger mark of a mean. ſpirit than to rejoice at the miſ+ 
| 7 F others ; beſides, you are to remember that the 
army you fought: againgh at C heronæa 1s be Mened but 'by ons 
man only. 

When Demoſthenes made invectives againſt Alexander, 
who was: now advancing againſt Thebes, he repeated 
thoſe. verſes of Homer: 


(4) What boot's the godlite Giant {o ae,, 
Whoſe arm may fink us at a ſingle firoke? . 


What is this, ſaid he, but adding freſh fuel to the fire, and 
Puſhing forwaras into the flames that are already devour- 
ing the neighbourhood? For my part I will not- conſent 
to Jour deſtroying "” ſelves, though you ſoould court me 
to 
(4) This RR is in the companions, he addreſſed himſelf 
ninth book of the Oayſey. After in a provoking ſpeech to Polyphe- 
Lues had made his eſcape out mus; who fired with indignation 


of the; Cyclops den, and was em- hurled at him a vaſt piece of a 
barked with the-remainder of his rock, which fell Cloſe by the 


prow 
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| molt, he ſpoke 
Alexander. now demands 75 vou have — — ſuch 
miſerable circumſtances, that if, 4 demanded. even. Nicocles 
Iſbauld be for delivering him up; nay if my- owh..life: coul 
purchaſe your ſafety. I would reſign. it. with chearfulneſs.- 1 
am grieved for the Thebans who" are fled hither fon ſuc- 
cour; but it is envugb. for Greece. that. Fhebes //bould 
mourn's and ſurely, it will. be mare. for the. common. intereſt 
70 deprecate the camzueror, and auler cede Jar lob, hen A 
7 hazard: af. another batiie. . 

Wee are told that the firſt decree, 3 * 5 Ys 
aſſembi y was, rejected by Alenander, who turned, 155 
back upon the. ambaſſadors that preſented . 55 

when Phocion came to preſent the ſecond he. — 
him kindly ; for he had been told by. thoſe of the longeſt 
ſtanding, in his court, that his father Philip had a great 
value for him. Wherefore he did not only give him a 
favourable audience, and grant his. requeſts, hut liſtened 
likewiſe to his advice. For Phacion told him, tbat if 
ve was deſirous of repaſe he ſbould lay down. his arms z. but 
if glory was. his objet, he ought. ta. turn them from the 
Greeks againſ the 5 ooh Thus. having dropt ſe- 
veral things in his diſcourſe, which he knew to be agree · 
able to Alexander's humour and genius, he ſo won upon 
him, and ſoſtned his temper, that he told him, -The 
Athenians n to be very iet; 4: in 0 he _— 


prow of his ſkip, and raiſed forks i braid the Salis upon which his 
a commotion in the ſea, that the "companions, who were in a terri- 
waves forced his ſhip upon the ble fright, diſſuaded him from 
ſhore. As ſoon as the was got it, in theſe and the following 
off, he once more began to up- verſes. | 
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die, they bat: were worthy to command. In ſhort, that 
rince was fo pleaſed with Phocion's converſation that 
be contracted an intimate friendſhip with him, and con- 
ferred ſuch honours on him as few of thoſe that were 
always near his perſon received. Duris the hiſtorian 
adds, that Alexander, after he was become great and had 
defeated Parius, omitted the word Greeting in all his 
letters, except only in thoſe that were directed to Pho- 
cion and Antipater ; which-alſo is confirmed by Charts. 
As for his munificence” to Pbocion, it is well known 
that he ſent him a preſent at one time of a hundred 
talents, which being brought to Athens, Pbocion de- 
manded of the Fiess who brought it, How it came 'to 
paſs that among all the reft of the Athenians, be alone 
ſhould" be ſo highly obliged to his bounty ? And being told, 
that Atedander eftcemed him the only good man, he re- 
plied, | Let bim then permit me to continue ſo, and be fill 
ſo reputed. However they followed him to his houſe, 
and obſerving his ſimple and plain way of living,” his 
wife Kkneading bread” with her own hands, and himfelf 
drawing water out of the well to waſh his feet, they 
reſſed him do accept it, being aſhamed (as they ſaid) 
that one ſo highly in favour with fo great a prince 
ſhould' live ſo miſcrably. 1 'Phocton taking notice of a 
poor! old man in à tattered cloak paſſing by, 'afked 
— » Tf they thought him more wretched than that nan? 
ey begged him not to make ſuch a compatiſon'; 
2 7 ps . this nan bas leſs to live upon than I, and 
is content; and in ſbort, I muſt tell you, if this ſum be 
more than Fr can aſe, it is altogether ſuperfluous; if I live 
1p to it, I Jhall give cauſe f Jealouſy both of your ma- 
fer and my ſelf to the ret-of the citizens. The treaſurer 
was therefore ſent back from Athens, giving the Gre- 
tans an illuſtrious example, how much richer the man 
was who did not want ſuch a gift than he who was able 
to beſtow it. Alexander was diſpleaſed at this, and writ 
to him again, acquainting him, That he could not eſteem 
thoſe his friends, who, refuſed to be obliged by him, Yet 
neither would this prevail with Pbocion to accept the 
, , mony, 
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mony but 1 made uſe of his intereſt to intercede for 
 Echecratides the ſophiſt, and Athenodorus the Imbrian, as 
alſo for Demaratus and: Sparto, two Rhodians who had 
been convicted of certain erimes, and were in cuſtody 
at Sardis. Alexander immediately granted his requeſt, 

and they were ſet at liberty. Afterwards ſending Ora. 
terus into Macedonia, he commanded: him to deliver up 
to Phocion any one of theſe four cities in Afa which he 
ſhould'chuſe, Cius, Gergithus, Mylaſſa, and Elæa, and 
withal to aſſure him that he ſhould highly reſent it, 

if he continued obſtinate in his refuſal ; but Photron 
was not to be prevailed upon, and Alexander died ſoon 

after. 

Phocion's houſe is ſhown to this day in a nge called 
Melita; it is adorned with plates of copper, but is 
otherwiſe plain and homely. As to his wives there is 
nothing known of the firſt of them, except chat ſhe was 
liſter of Cephiſodotus the ſtatuary. The other was a ma- 
tron of no leſs reputation for chaſtity and frugality 
among the Athenians, than Phocion was for probity. It 
happened once when the people were to be entertatned 
with ſome new tragedians, juſt as the play was ready 

to begin, one of the principal actors, who was to per- 
form the part of a Queen, wanted a maſk for that pur- 
poſe, and a great number of attendants magnificeutly 
dreſſed. And when Malantius, who was at the charge of 
the entertainment, did not ſupply him, he grew angry, 
refuſed to go on, and kept the audience in ſuſpence; 
at laſt Melantius puſhed him by force upon the ſtage, 
crying out, See tbere Phocion's wife ; ſbe can appear in 
publick with only one ſervant maid attending her; and do you 
preſume to affect magnificence, and to corrupt the minds of 
our women? This "ſpeech | was heard by the audience 
and received with wonderful applauſe. When Phocion's 

wife once entertained at her houſe a friend of hers a 
woman of Jonia, who ſhowed her all her golden orna- 
ments and jewels, her bracelets, necklaces, and the like, 
ſhe ſaid to her, For my part, my only ornament is Phocion, 
who has commanded the Athenians now theſe teventy years. 
Phocus the ſon of Phocion being ambitious to contend 1 8 
B 3 the 
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the games of the Panathenea, (5) his father permitted 


him to do it, provided it was in the foot races: not 


that he was deſirous to have him gain the prize; but he 
hoped the exerciſe and abſtinence which were neceſſary 
to prepare him for the conteſt, might contribute to his 
reformation; for he was a very-diflalute youth and ad- 
dicted to drinking. Phocus obtained. the victory, and 
many of his friends impartuned Phocion that they might 
have leave to give an entertainment in honour of the 
conqueror. That favour which was demanded by many 


. Was granted only to one. When Phacioncame to the feaſt, 


and found it very extravagant in all reſpects, the veſ- 
ſels in which the gueſts waſhed their feet being filled 
with wine mipgled with ſpices, he reprimanded his 
ſon, aſking him, by be wauld ſo far — Bis friend 


to ſully the houour of his victory. Being carneſtly de- 


ſirous to reclaim bis ſon from his luxurious manner of 
life, he ſent him to Lacedemon, and placed him among 
the youth who are there brought up in the ſeverity of 
the Spartan diſcipline. This the, Athemans took offence 


at, as though he lighted and contemned the education 


at home; and Demades once ſaid to bim, Why, Phocion, 
do not wwe perſuade the Athenians to receive the Laconian 
manners and diſcipline * If you pleaſe to have it ſo, I am 
ready to propound ſuch a law. Yes indeed, ſaid Pbacion, it 


 Cvould well become yau, who ſmell ſo Arong of perfumes, and | 


wear ſuch a rich habit, to barangue | in prove of Ly cum | 
and the Spartan frugality. 5 
When Alexander had ſent to demand a number of 
gallies, the orators oppoſed the ſending them and the 
aſſembly requiring Phecien to deliver his opinion, he 
told them his opinion was ibat till they bad made them 


ſelves the moſt porverful, they ought to live in fi e with 
thoſe that were ſo. 


Pytheas the orator, who had juſt begun to ſpeak in, 
Ps ſoon took upon him to harangue with much 
confidence 

46 See an account of this ments remarkable for their fize, and 
feltival, Vol. I. p. 31. decorations, One is for aRhodian, 
(6) On the 1 F; de of the river coho went to tile at Athens, and 


een . are to br ſeen two nenu- the other for Pythionica @ celebrated 
courtezan, 
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confidence and boldneſs; upon which Pbocion one Uay 
ſaid to him, Milt thou not bold thy peace, thou, who art 
but a novice amongft us? When Harpalus, to whoſe Eul> 
tody Aleuander had committed the treaſures. of Ballon, 
had fled out of Aa, and repaired with his immenſe 
riches to Athens, immediately the mercenary orators ' 
flocked in crouds to him, full of hopes, and with earneſt 
offers of their ſervice, To theſe Harpalus made ſome 
ſmall preſents to ſecure them in his intereſt. But ro 
 Phocion he ſent no leſs than ſeven hundred talents with 
an offer of committing himſelf and all his affairs to his 
_ diſpoſal. Pbocion anſwered the meſſengers roughly, 
threatening to make Harpalus repent it if he went on 
thus to corrupt the people. Harpalus was terrified at 
this anſwer, and for the preſent deſiſted. Some time 
after, when the Athemans were deliberating about him, 
he found that: thoſe who had received his money had 
changed their tone, -and accuſed him inſtead of defend- 
ing him, that they might take off all ſuſpicion of their 
late commerc? with him; but that Phocion, who had 
received nothing from him, ſhowed as much concern 
for him as was conſiſtent with the publick intereſt. 
This encouraged him once more to try if he could not 
purchaſe his friendſhip; buthe found him proof againſt 
the attacks of gold, and like a ſtrong fortreſs on all 
ſides inacceſſible and impregnable. Yet having con- 
tracted a particular friendſhip and intimacy with Pho- 
cion's ſon-in-law Charicles, he brought him into ſome 
ſuſpicion; for he placed an entire confidence in him, 
and made uſe of him in all his affairs, inſomuch that 
he employed him to eræct a magnificent monument to 
the memory of Pythionica the courtezan, whom he ten- 
derly loved whilſt ſhe lived, and had a daughter by her. 
This commiſſion, ſcandalous enough in itielf, became 
more ſo in the manner of its execution. For the mo- 
nument is {till to be ſeen at (6) Hermos in the road be- 
| . tween 
courtezan, with ⁊ubom Harpalus all the ancient works in Greete may 
was jo deſperately in love, that after be efleemed in its kind the moſt per- 
her death he cauſed this monument to fedt performance, This is what we 
be erected to her memory, zwbich of find concerning it in * | 
B 4 who 
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tween Athens and Eleuſis, and nothing appears in it ans 
ſwerable to the expence of thirty talents, which was the 
ſum that Chic charged to Harpalus. After Harpa- 
Jus's deceaſe his daughter was — educated by 
Pbocion and Cbaricles; but Charicles being ſome time 
after called to account for the money he had re- 
ceived of Harpalus, he had recourſe to Phocion, entreat- 
ing him to appear in his behalf at his trial, and help 
. to make his defence. This Phocion teluſetl. tell- 

ing him, That be had made bim his ne, only for 
Juſt and honourable purpoſes, _ 

About this time Aſclepiades the fad of Hipparebas, 
W the firſt tidings of Alexander's death to Athens, 
which Demades told them was not to be credited; for 
chere it true, ſaid he, the whole world would before = 
ave ſmelt the carcaſs. Pbocion perceiving that the 
ple exulted upon this news and were diſpoſed to ak 
ſome new and violent meaſures, endeavoured to pre- 
vent and reſtrain them; but many of them crouded up 
to the bench, and cried aloud that it was true what 
Aſclepiades had related; Well then, ſaid he, if it be true 

' f0-day, it will be as true to-morrow and the next day; ſo 
tbat wwe have time enough to debate coolly and deliberately. 

When Leoſthenes had involved the Athenians in the 

war which was called the (7) Grecian war, and ſaw that 
Phocion was very much offended at it, he aſked him 
ſcoffingly, What ſervices be had done the Athenians dur- 
ing the long time he had been their General? And doſt thou 
think it nothing, replied Phocion, for the citizens to be 
buried in the ſepulchres af their anceſtors ? But Leoſthenes 
continuing to declaim with great arrogance and vanity 
in the aſſembly, Young man, ſays Phocion, your language 

is like a cypreſs tree, big and lofty, but without fruit. Hy- 
perides ſtanding up aſked him, Men, Phocion, wilt thou 


adoviſe the Athenians to make war? To which he replied, 


Fi. hen IT ſhall find the yaunger fort tractable and obſervant of 


diſcipline, 
oh differs greatly from Plu- lander and Cruſertus have very 
rarcb. juſtly obſerved that it ought to be 


(7) Thus it ſtands i in the origi- eis Acupaxi mor the Lamiack 
nal, 1 EMD gebetet, byt H- ayar, which was undertaken by 


all 
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Aſcipline, the wealthy forward in their contributions, and 
the orators forbearing to rob and plunder the publick. When 
many admired the forces raiſed by Leofthenes, and aſked 
Pbocion how be approved of the new levies? Very well, re- 
plied he, for @ ſhort race, but I am afraid of a long one, 
having no further ſupply of ſhips, men, or money. And 
the event juſtified his prediction. Ar firſt all things 
appeared fair and promiſing, Leaſthenes gained great re- 
putation by defeating the Bzotians, and ſhutting up An- 
tipater within the walls of Lamia; and the citizens 
through joy for their ſucceſs, were continually cele- 
brating feſtivals and ſacrificing to the Gods. Some, to 
upbraid Phocion for his former advice, aſked him whe- 
ther now he would not willingly have been author cf this ſuc- 
ceſs? Yes, ſaid he; yet fill J would not but have been 
author of the advice I have given you. When one expreſs 
after another came from the camp with news of freſh 
victories, he ſaid, When ſhall we have done conquering ? 
Leoſtbenes died ſoon after, and thoſe that feared Jeſt 
Phocion, if he obtained the command, would be for put- 
ting an end to the war, prevailed upon a certain ob- 
ſcure man to ſtand up in the aſſembly, and tell the 
| Athenians, that ke was an intimate friend of Phocion's ; 
that he had been his ſchool-fellow , that they ought to be 
careful of him, and preſerve him for the moſt preſſing occa- 
fions, as they bad no other man comparable to bim; for 
which reaſon he moved that Antiphilus might be ſent to 
command the army. The Athenians readily agreed to the 
motion; when Phocion ſtood up and told them, that he 
never had been that man's ſchool-fellow ; and that he had 
no acquaintance or familiarity with him: Yet now, con- 
tinued he, addreſſing himſelf to that perſon, I ball 
reckon you among the number of "my beſt friends, ſince you 
Have adviſed that, which is moſt agreeable to me. | 
The Athenians being violently bent upon proſecuting 
the war againſt the Bæotians, Phocion from the firſt as 
b E | violently 
all the communities in Greece, ex- they defeated, and ſhut up in the 
cept the Bæotians, ſor the liberty city of Lamia. from whence it 


of Greece, under the conduct of was called the Lamiack quar. 
Leoſtbenes, againſt Antipater, whom Dicdhr. lib. xviii. 


(8) That 
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violently oppoſed it; and when one of his friends cau- 
tioned him, and told him that this obſtinate e 


of his might provoke them to put him to death, he re- 
plied, F they do put me to death, it will be unjuſtly if 
what I adviſe be for the good of the publick, but juſtly if I 
adviſe otherwiſe, When he ſaw that they ſtill perſiſted, 
and grew more clamorous againſt him, he commanded 
proclamation to be made ht all the Athenians who 
were ſixty years ahove the age of puberty ſhould take five days 
proviſion, and immediately follow him from the afſembly. 
This cauſed a great tumult; and the old men were 
very clamorous againſt the order; upon which he de- 
manded wherein he had injured them, For J, ſays he, 
that am wow four ſcore, am ready to lead you. This ſoft- 


ened them for the preſent, and cooled the zeal they had 


juſt before expreſſed for the war. But when Micion had 
not long after at the head of a ſtrong party of Macedoni- 
ans and mercenaries pillaged the coaſts, and made a 


deſcent upon Rhamnus, Phociou marched out againſt him 


with the Athenians. There when every one took upo! 
him to adviſe what he thought fit, and acted the part 
of a commander; one ſaying, Let that riſing ground be 
ſecured; another, Let the horſe be ſent round that way; 
and a third, Let ibe army be ranged in this manner; 0 
Heavens, ſaid he, how many generals have we bere, and 
how few ſoldiers! Afterwards, when the army was 
drawn up, one of the Athenians advanced out of his 


rank before the reſt; but when one from the enemy's 


ſide advanced likewiſe in order to encounter him, his 
courage failed him, and he retired back into his rank. 
Upon which Phoc:on ſaid to him, Young man, are you not 


aſbamed to deſert your ſtation twice in one day, both where I 


had placed you, and where you had placed yourſelf ? He 


then charged the enemy with great bravery and reſolu- 


tion, routed them, killing Micion and many more upon 


the ſpot. Afterwards he defeated the Grecian army that 
lay in Theſſaly, wherein Leonnatus had joined himſelf with 


Antipater and the Macedonians that newly came out of 
| 5 | 5 a. 
(8) That is Beotia, for Bœotia was called Caduæa, as was the 

f TY | Citadel 
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ga. Teemnatus was killed in the fight, ininbilur 
commanding the foot, and Adænan the Thefſalian the 
| horſe. Not long after Cuterus coming out of a with 
a powerful army, there happened another engagement 
near Cranox in Theſſaly, in which the Greaans were 
worſted. This loſs, which was not very great, was 
chiefly owing to the diſobedience of the ſoldiers, their 
officers being young and wanting authority. But this 
| Joined to Aniipater's prabtices, who had underhand tam- 
pered with the cities, made the Grecians ſhamefully be- 
tray the liberty of their country. | | 
Upon the news that Autipater was approaching Athens 


o 


with all his forces, Demeſibenes and Hyperides deſerted the 
city; but Demades, who being unable to pay any part 
of the fines that had been laid upon him, (for he had 
been condemned ſeven times for propoſing laws con- 
trary to thoſe already in force) had been declared in- 
famous and incapable of ſpeaking in the aſſembly, tak- 
ing advantage from the preſent diſtractions, propoſed a 
decree for lending ambaſſadors to Antipater with full 
powers to enter into a treaty with him. But che peo- 
ple, being now in great conſternation, called out ſor 
Pbocion, declaring that he was the only perſon fit to be 
entruſted with fo important a commiſſion. ' Upon this 
Phocion roſe, and ſaid, If my advice bad been followed, wwe 
need not have now been debating upon ſuch affairs as this. 
However, the decree was paſſed ; and he was ſent to 
Antipater, who lay then encamped in (8) Cadmæa, but in- 
tended ſuddenly to diſlodge, and paſs into Attica. Phoci- 
on's firſt propoſal was that the peace might be concluded 
and ratified, before Autipater quitted that camp. This 
Craterus exclaimed againſt as unreaſonable, and declared 
that they ought not to oppreſs the country of their 
friends and allies by their ſtay there, when they might 
live at the expence of their enemies. Bur Auti pater 
taking him by the hand, ſaid, Let us grant this favour 
to Phocion : and for the reſt he declared that he would 
. grant 
citadel of Thebes. 


(9) He 
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ant the Atbenians no other terms than what he hims 7 


gr 
ſelf had received from Leoſtbenes at Lamia. 
Pbocion returned to the city, and ebe this an- 


1 wer to the Athenians, who out of nedeſſity complied. 
Pbocion therefore returned to Thebes with other ambaſ- 
ſadors, among whom was Aenocrates the philoſopher, 
the reputation of whoſe virtue was ſo great, that it was 
imagined that every man, however brutal, barbarous, 
or arrogant, would be ſeized with reverence for him at 
his firſt appearance. But it was not ſo; with Aulipater; 


ſuch was the depravity of his diſpoſition, and ſueh 4 


hatred to all goodneſs; for though he embraced all the 
reſt of his companions, (g) paſſed Xenocrates by, not 


tice of him : 


deigning ſo much as to ſalute him, or take the leaſt no- 
upon which Xenocrates, as it is reported, 


ſaid, Antipater does well in being aſhamed before me only of 
the injuries be is going to do to the Athenians. As ſoon 
as he began to ſpeak Antipater thwarted and interrupted 
him, and would not ſuffer him to proceed. But when 
Pbocion had declared the purport. of their embaſſy, he 
replied that he would make a league with the Athenians 
on theſe conditions, That Demoſthenes and Hyperides 


ſbould be delivered up to him; that the ancient law ſbauld 


be obſerved by which none but men of wealth were to be ad- 
vanced to offices in the ſtate; that they ſhould receive a gar- 
riſon into Munychia ; and that they ſhould defray the charges | 


of the war, and pay a fine beſides. Theſe terms were 


; judged moderate by the reſt of the ambaſiadors; but 


Xenocrates ſaid, Antipater uſes us favourably if be looks 
upon us as Lever, but very hardly if he confiders us as free- 
men. Phocion preſſed him with much earneſtneſs only 


to give up that article concerning the garriſon. Anti- 


Pater replied, 1 we "my thee nothing, Phocion, tut what 


000 He treated 5 with more 
civility once before, when he was 
ſent ambaſſador to him to ranſom 


the priſoners he had taken. The 


very day he arrived A4ntipater in- 


vited him to ſupper, and Xeno- 


crates anſwered in thoſe verſes of 
Homer, . which he makes Uly/es 


_ will 
ſpeak to Ciree, who preſſed him 


to eat, and partake of the delica 
cies that were ſet before him z, 


2 fits it ne, whoſe friends are ant | 
to beaſts, 
To guaff thy bowls, or riot in thy + 


feaſis, 
MM 


1 
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will ineoitably tend to thy ruin, and my own.” Others ſay 
that Antipater aſked Phocion, If be would be :anfwerable 
for the good bebaviour of : the Athenians, provided be did 
not inſiſt upon that article of the garriſon, and undertate for 
their performance of the other articles without attempting any 
alterations? To which when he demurred, and made no 
reply, Callimedon, 11 urnamed Carabus, a man of a violent 


temper and an enemy to popular government, ſuddenly 


roſe up and ſaid to Antipater, I bal if this man ſbould make 
ſuch an idle promiſe? Would: you regard it, or att otherwiſe 
than as you bave already determined ? Thus the Athemians 
were conſtrained to receive the garriſon; commanded by 
Menyllus,' a good natured man, and a friend of Phocion; 

This proceeding ſeemed very imperious and arbi- 
trary, and rather an inſolent oſtentation of power, than 
any real advantage to Antipater in his affairs. The re- 


ſentment of this uſage was heightened by the ſeaſon in 
which it happened. For the garriſpn entered Munychia 


on the twentieth: of Boedromion ¶ September] juſt at the 
time of the great feſtival, when Laechus was carried with 
ſolemn pomp. from the city to Eleußis; ſo that the ſo- 
lemnity being thus diſturbed, : many began to recollect 
what had happened at the performance of | thoſe rites, 
both in ancient and later times: For ef old, in our 
greateſt proſperity, ſaid they, the Gods manifeſted themſelves 
in our favour during the celebration of theſe' myſteries, in 


 myſtick viſions and voices, which ſtruck terror and amaze- 


ment into our enemies; but now, at the ſame "ſeaſon; the 
Gods tbemſelves ſtand witneſſes of the. extreme oppreſſions of 


Greece; the holy time being profaned, and rendered the date 
of our greateſt calamities. Not many years hefore the 
Oracle at Dodona had warned them to guard with care 


(i) the promontories of Diana, and ſecure them from 
Me avouldft thou pleaſe? For them (1) L never knew there was any 
thy cares employ, . | - promontory in Attica, called the 
Ana them ta me reflore, and me to promontory of Diana. But the 
Joy. Odyſſ. Lib. 10, words of the Oracle are poetical, 
Antipater was ſo charmed with his and call thoſe promontories, the 
preſence of mind and lucky ap- promontories of Diana, becauſe the 
plication, that he releaſed all the mountains and forells belonged-to 

priſoners, | har = Ion 
: + ; (2) The 
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the poſſeſſion. of ſtrangers.” And about this' 2 


fillets with which they uſed to bind the m beds; 
or cradles of Zacchus, having been dipped im water in 
order to be cleanſed or fcowered againſt the fleduitg 
changed from a lively. purple to'a faint: dead colours 
and, which added: to the wonder, whatever linen bes 


longing to private perſons. was waſhed in the fame: was 


ter, retained is. primitive colour. And whilſt a prieſt 


was walhing' a pig in the haven, a large fiſh ſeized 
on him, bit off all his hinder parts as far as the belly, 


and devoured them; by which they imagined the God 
gave them plainty to underſtand, that hauing already 


loſt the lower parts of the city which lay towards the 


ſea- coaſt, they ſhould more carefully guard thoſe _ 
flood on the higher ground. | 
Ehe garriſon under the command of Meonyilus was not 


at all offenſive to the inhabitants; but chere were above 


twelve thoufand, who ow account of their poverty, by 
virtue af an article in che treaty, were excluded from 


all ſnare in the government; of whom fome that re- 
mained in the city made loud complaints of che. ini jury 


and diſgrace that they ſuffered; and the reſt, who left 
Athens and retired into Tbrare, where Antiputar hatt 
aſſigned them a town, and ſome territories for thein ac 
cammodation,. looked on themſelves as no Wenn . 
a colony of ſlaves and exiles. 

The death of Demoſthenes, which babes cüb wüst 


died at Cleumie, as we have elſewhere related, made the 


Athenians remember with regret the days of Philip and 
Alexander, and almoſt wiſty for a return of thoſe times. 
Juſt ſo it happened after the death of Autigonus; for 


when they who had defeated and killed him, ruled in 
an arbitrary manner, and cruelly oppreſſed their ſub- 
jects, a countryman in Phrygia, digging in the fields, 
was once aſked what he was doing! I am, ſaid he with 
a figh, ſearching for Antigonus. In this manner ſpoke 
many of the Athenians, when they remembered Philip 
and Aienander, whoſe anger, however great, was yet 


generous and placable; whereas Antipater, by the af- 


* 


time in the iſland: of Calauria, and that of Hyperidss wb 


— 
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fectation of appearing like a private man, by the mean- 
neſs of his habit and che plainneſs of his diet, covered 
the haughitineſs of his mind, and inſolently abuſing his 
power, was infufferably tyrannical to thoſe under his, 
command. Yet Phocion had intereſt enough with him 
to recal many from baniſhment by his entreaty, and 
obtained this favour for thoſe who were to continue in 
exile, that they might not, like others, be driven be- 
yond Tznarus and the Ceraunian mountains, but re- 
main in Greece, and ſettle in Peleponneſus; of which, 
number was Agnonides the ſycophant. As for thoſe who 
remained in the city, he governed them with ſignal 
equity and moderation, always preferring to the ma- 
giſtracy men of the beſt and moſt peaceable diſpoſitions z 
and as to the factious and turbulent, who being ex- 
cluded from offices and prevented from raiſing commo- 
tions, dwindled away and loſt all their influence and im- 
portance, he perſuaded them to retire into the country, 
and apply themſelves to agriculture. Obſerving that 


Aenocrates paid his aſſeſſments as a foreigner, he would, 


have perſuaded him to accept of his freedom; which he 
refuſed, ſaying, He never could be a member of that con- 
ſtitution, to prevent the eftabliſhment of which he was ſent 
ambaſſador by the Athenians 1% Antipater. When Menyl- 
lus one day offered Phocion a conſiderable ſum of mo- 


ney, he told him that neither was be greater than Alex- 


ander, nor had be himſelf any more reaſon to receive it 
now, than when be refuſed to accept it from that Prince. 
Menyllus then deſired him at leaſt to accept it for his fon 
Phocus; but he. replied, F my ſon returns to ſobriety and 


virtue, his patrimony is ſufficient ; if not, in the courſes be 


now takes, all ſupplies will be inſignificant. . But to Anti- 


pater he anſwered more ſharply, when he would have 


him engaged in ſomething diſhonourable : Antipater, 
ſays he, cannot uſe me both as a friend and a flatterer. 
And indeed Antipater uſed to ſay, that he bad two friends 
at Athens, Phocion and Demades; of whom the firſt. 
would never receive any thing at all from him, and the other 
wwas never to be ſatisfied. Phocion gloried in his poverty, 
as a proof of his virtue; for though he had ſo often been 

| | com- 


commander i in cher of the 7 1 been admie? 
ted to the friendſhip of ſo many kings, yet he ſtill con- 
tinued poor even to his old age: whereas Demades was 
proud of diſplaying his wealth even in defiance of the 


laws. For there was at that time a law i in- force, Which 


forbad the employing any foreigner in the choruſes at 
the publick ſhows, under the penalty of à thouſand 
drachmas to be paid by him that ſhould exhibit them. 
He, however, compoſed. his whole chorus of ſtrangers, 
hiring no leſs than an hundred, and paid the fine for 


them all in the theatre. Marrying his ſon Demeas at 


that time, he ſaid to him, Son, when I married your, mo- 


ber, it was done /o privately, it was not known. to the next. 
neighbours, whereas kings and princes contribute to the. er- 


pence of your  nuptials, _. . 
The Athenians were very importunate with Phodon to 
perſuade Antipater to withdraw the garriſon 3 but he. 
conſtantly declined that office, either becauſe” he de- 
8 of prevailing on him, or rather becauſe he ob- 
erved that the people, being kept in awe by the garri- 
ſon, were more orderly and governable. The, only. 
thing he aſked, and obtained 15 rom Antipater, Was kk 
ro exact immediately the money charged upon the Athe- 
nians, but to prolong the time of payment.  Where- 
fore the people leaving him, applied to Demades, who 
readily undertook the employment, and carried his ſon 
along with him into Macedonia. It may be ſaid his evil 
genius led him thither, juſt at the time when Autipater 
was ſeized with a diſtemper of which he died, and When 
his ſon Caſſander, who was now become abſolute, had 
found a letter written by Demades to Antigonus in Aſia, 
preſſing him to come and take upon himſelf the empire 
of Greece and Macedonia, which now flood upon an old and 


_ rotten flalk, for ſo he contemptuouſly called Antipater. | 


As foon as Caſſander heard they were arrived, he or- 
dered them both to be ſeized, and firſt cauſed the ſon 
to be murdered in his father's prelcnce, and ſo near his 


perſon, 


(2) The ſon of Alexander who POR 5 drift, v was without doubt 
was yet very young. deſirous to make the Athenianrſen- 


WE Nicaznor, who knew Po: ſible of it, to prevent their falling 
| into 


perſon, that the blood ſpirted out upon him; after 
which, when he had bitterly reproached him for his 
treachery and ingratitude, he cauſed him to be mur- 
Anutipaten had a little before his death appointed P.! 
perchon General, and his ſon Caſſander Chiliarch, or eom- 
mander of a thouſand men. But as ſoon as he was dead 
Caſſander immediately ſeized on the government, and 
without loſs of time ſent Nicanor to ſucceed Menyllus in 
the command of the garriſon in Munychia, and poſſeſa 
himſelf of it before his father's death could be publickly 
known. This was put in execution; and a few days 
after arrived the news of the death of Antipater. The 
Athenians accuſed Phocion as being privy to it, and con- 
cealing it out of friendſhip to Nicenor. But he lighted . 
their cenſures, and frequently ſeeing and conferring. 
with Nzcanor, rendered him favourable to the Athenians, 
and in particular perſuaded him to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
by his magnificence, and to entertain the people with 


ſome publick ſhows. In the mean time Polyperchon, to 


whoſe care the King's (2) perſon was committed, in or- 
der to countermine Caſſander, wrote a letter to the Abbe 
nians, declaring, that it was the King's pleaſure that the 
popular government ſhould be reſtored, and that they 
ſhould be at liberty to govern their commonwealth 
according to their ancient cuſtoms and conſtitutions. 
This was a ſnare laid for Pbocion; for Polyperchon's de- 
ſign being to poſſeſs himſelf of the city, as the event 
ſoon proved, he deſpaired of effecting it whilſt Phorion 
lived, and was in credit; but he did not doubt of get- 
ting him removed, if he could but reſtore thoſe who had 
been excluded from the government, and give the ora- 
tors and ſycophants their former power and influence. 
The Athenians were in ſome commotion upon read- 
ing theſe letters; (3) which made Nicanor defirous to 
ſpeak to them in the Piræus. The people were 
ſummoned to meet there accordingly; and Nzicanor 
| 9 


into the ſnare, by convincingthem laid by Polyperchon only to entrap 

that this bait of a democracy them, Ne, make himſelf maſter 

would be fatal to them, and was of the city,  _ 
Vol. V. 5 le 
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came aer *. upon Pbocion's promiſe for his 
ſecurity. Dercyllus, who commanded an army in the 
adjacent country, undertook to go and ſeize him; but 
Nicanor, who had received ſome hint of it, eſcaped be · 
fore he could arrive, declaring openly that he would 
revenge himſelf upon the city. Phocion was accuſed 
for being near him, and not ſeiz ing him, as he might 
have done; but he juſtified himſelf by ſaying, That be 
Bad no miſtruſt of Nicanor, wor did he think that be bad 
at ill deſign. However if it were otherwiſe, he would ra- 
ther be known to ſuffer than do what was unjuſt, This an- 
ſwer conſidered in itſelf appears truly noble and gener- 
ous; but conſidering that Phocicn by this conduct ha- 
zarded the ſafety of his country, and at a time too 
when he was General and chief magiſtrate, .I know not 
whether he did not violate a ſtronger and prior obliga- 
tion. For it muſt not be alledged that Phacion ſpared 
Nicanor from the fear of involving his country in a war, 
and that he only urged the obligation of his promiſe, 
that Nicanor out of reſpect and gratitude to him might 
be induced to abſtain from. offering any-violence to the 
Athenians. He ſeems in reality to have had a 
confidence in Nicanor; ſo that notwithſtanding the 
intimations he had of his deſigns on the Piræus, of his 
ſending numbers of mercenaries to Salamin, and of his 
bribing ſome of the inhabitants :of the Piræus, he never 
| _ would give any credit to theſe reports. Nay further, 
E | although Ph:lamedes of Lampra had got a decree. paſſed, 
j that all the Acbenians ſhould take their arms, and be 
ready to follow Phocion their General, he paid no regard 
to it till Nicanor had actually brought down arms and 
| ammunition. from Aumclua to the Piræus, and begun to 
1 draw trenches round it. Whilſt theſe things were tranſ- 
i acting, when Pbocion at laſt would have led out the 
| Athenians, they mutinied . ber, Wa © and Wen his 
. E240 
" allenander, the fon of . was ; at hand with 
| a con- 
(4) It. i is probable that inſtead Charicls, which was the name 


of Pericles" oh ſhoult here, read. of Phocion' 5 ſon · in law. Vid. p. 
41 2 ; 23. 
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t conſiderable force, under pretence of ſuccouring the 


city againſt Micanor, but really intending to ſeize it him. 
ſelf, if he could, whilſt the Atbeniaus were thus divided 


among themſelves. For the exiles, who had followed 


Alerander, ſoon got into the city, where joining with 
all the foreigners, and with thoſe that had been ſtig - 
matized and degraded, they all together made up 
a ſtrange diſorderly aſſembly, in which they immedi- 
ately diveſted Phocion of all his power, and made choice 
of other commanders. And if Aexander had not beer 
frequently ſeen near the walls, talking with Niranor 
alone, and thus given the Athemans cauſe of ſuſpicion, 


the city muſt infallibly have been taken. Immediately 


the orator Agnomdes virulently attacked Phocion, and 
accuſed him of treaſon. Callimedon and Peritles (4) fear- 
ing the event, conſulted their own ſafety, and fled. 
Phocion, with the few friends that ſtood by him, re- 
paired to Polyperchon. Solon of Platæa, and Dinarcbus 
the Corinthian, being reputed the friends and confidents 
of Poly perchon, accompanied them out of reſpect to Pbo- 


ion. But Dinarchus falling ſiek by the way, they were 


forced to reſt ſeveral days at Elatea. In this interval, 
Archeſtratus propoſed a decree,' which Was paſſed by the 
perſuaſion of Agnonides, that ambaſſadors ſnould be ſent 
to Polyperchon with an accuſation againſt Phocion. 
| Polyperchon was then paſſing through the country with 


the King, when both parties came up to him at Pha- 


He, a village in Phocis, ſituated at the foot of mount 
Acrorion, at preſent called Galate. There Polyperchon 
ſet up the golden — — having ſeated the King 
and the chief officers' of his court under it, inſtantly 
gave orders for ſeizing Dinarebus, who without delay 
was firſt tortured, and then put to death. When this 
was done, he gave audience to the Athenians, who filled 
the place with noiſe ahd tumult, ſpeaking all at once, 


and accuſing one another before the King and his coun- 
cil; but Agmnonides preſſing forwards, deſired they might 


23. &c. He is mentioned again with Callimedun, p. 38. 
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all be ſhut up together in a cage, and conveyed to 
Athens, there to decide the controverſy. At this the 
King laughed; but the company that attended, both 
Macedonians and ſtrangers, whoſe curioſity had brought 
them thither, were deſirous to hear the: cauſe, and 


therefore made ſigns to the ambaſſadors to go on with 


their accuſations, But it was far from a fair and equi- 
table hearing; for Polyperchon frequently interrupted 
Phocion, who at laſt loſing patience ſtruck his ſtaff upon 
the ground, and left off ſpeaking. Hegemon appealed to 
Polyperchon himſelf, as one that well knew how ſtudious 


he had been of the intereſt of the people: to which he 


replied furiouſly, Forbear to belie me before the King, 
The King ſtarted up, and was going to ſtrike him 
through with his javelin, but Polyperchon interpoſed and 
hindered him; and then the aſſembly was diſſolved. 
_ Immediately Phocion, and thoſe of his friends who 
were near him, were taken into cuſtody ; whereupon 
they that were at a greater diſtance covered their faces, 
and ſaved themſelves by flight; but Clizus was ordered 


to conduct Phocion and the reſt with him back to Athens, 
ſeemingly to take their trial, but in reality to be put to 
death as men already condemned. The manner of con- 


veying them was very diſgraceful; they were carried in 
carts through the Ceramics, to the theatre, where Clitus 
ſecured them till the archons had called an aſſembly, 
out of which none were excluded, neither ſlaves nor 
foreigners, nor perſons ſtigmatized and degraded ; both 


the theatre and tribunal were open to all that came, 


both men, and women. In the firſt place they read the 
King's letter, wherein he told them, that though be was 
fully convinced that thoſe men were traitors, yet be ſent them. 


Lack to be tried and judged by them, as by 4 free people in 


full poſſeſſion F their own laws and privileges. When 
this letter was read, Clitus brought in his priſoners. 
The men of honour and virtue among them hid their 
faces at the ſight of Phacien, and hanging down their 


{is heads 


(5) This was according to tion was obliged to condemn him- 
euſtom; the perſon under accuſa- ſelf in ſome penalty. Pbocion ad- 
„ = | Judges 
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heads burſt into tears. One of them was ſo hardy as to 


ſay, That fince the King left to the people the judgment of an 


affair of that conſequence, he thought it reaſonable that the 
aſſembly ſhould be cleared of ſtrangers and men of” ſervile 
condition. But the ' populace oppoſed the motion with 
reat warmth, crying out that all 'thoſe men of oli- 
garchical principles, thoſe enemies to the people, ſhould 
be ſtoned ; after which no man durſt offer any thing 
further in behalf of Phocion. It was a long time before 
he could be heard; at laſt having obtained filence, he 
demanded, F they intended to put them to death juſtly or 
unjuſtly ? Some anſwered; Fuſily. He replied, How can 
Ibat be known, except we have a fair hearing? But find- 
ing they would not liſten to him, he ſaid, approaching 
nearer, (5) As to myſelf I confeſs the crime, and adjudgs 
nr ſelf to death; but for theſe men, O Athenians, why I 
you put them to death, fince they have never injured you? 
The populace cried out, Becauſe ' they are your friends. 
Hearing this, he drew back and ſaid no more, . 
Then Agnonides read the decree, according to which 
the people were to decide by a majority of votes whe- 
ther the accuſed were guilty or not, and they if found 
guilty were to be put to death. When the decree was 
read, ſome demanded that a clauſe might be added for 
putting Phocion to the torture before he was executed, 
and were for having the rack and executioner ſent for 
immediately. But Agnonides perceiving that Clitus was 
offended at this propoſal, and eſteeming it himſelf a 
horrid barbarity, ſaid, F we can take that villain Calli- 
medon, O Athenians! et us torture bim, but I cannot 
conſent that Phocion ſhould be ſo uſed. At which words 
one of the more humane'part of the aſſemby, roſe up, 
and ſaid, Thou art inthe right, Agnonides, for if wwe put 
Phocion 10 the torture, i what haſt not thou to expe? from 
us? The decree being paſſed, and the votes taken, there 
was not one in the negative, but all the people riſing 
up, and moſt of them having chaplets of flowers on 
their heads, condemned the priſoners ta death, _ 


judges himſelf to death. thinking it moſity of the Athenians againſt his 
might bea means to abate the ani- friends; by it had not that effect. 
| | | C 3. (6) We 
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There were with Phocion, Nicoclis, Thudippus,' Hegg- 
mon, and Hyibocles; and Demetrius the Phalerean, Calli. 
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medon,..Charicles, and ſome others, though abſent, were 
involved in the ſame ſentence. After the aſſembly was 


diſmiſſed, ) they were ſent to prion. / The reſt could 


not refrain from tears and lamentations while their 
friends and relations came to embrace them as they 


went along. But Pbocion's countenance was the ſame 


as when he formerly, after being appointed General 
of the Athenians, was attended home by the peo- 
ple, from the aſſembly; ſo that all-who: beheld him 
admireg his firmneſs and magnanimity. Some of his 
enemies, indeed, inſulted and rev iled him 28 he paſt | 
along, and one of them came up to him and ſpit in his 


face, at which it is reported, he turned to the archops, and 


faid, Will no body corre? this fellow's rudeneſs ? Thudrfpus, 
when he obſerved the executioner pounding: the hems» 
lock, began to complain bitterly of his hard fortune, 
that he ſhould ſo unjuſtly ſuffer upon Ehocion's account: 

What, ſays he, deſt not thou-think it an boncur io die With © 
Phocion-? One of his friends that ſtood by, aſked him; 


| if he bad any meſſage 10 bis ſon ? Yes, ſaid he, by, all means 
command bim from me to ferget ihe ill treatment; I lavr re- 
cei ved from the Athenians, Then Nicocles, the deareſt 


and moſt faithtul of his friends, begged that.he would 
let him drink the poiſon firſt: This, Nicocles, ſaid heʒ 
js a hard requeſt; but ſince through my whole life I baut 
never denied thee any thing, I muſt gratify thee in ibis ala, 


Having all drunk, there wanted of the due quantity; 


and the executioner reſuſed to prepare more, except 
they would pay him twelve drachmas to defray the 
charge of a full draught. Some delay being made, and 


the time ſpent, Photon calling one of his friends that 


ſtood by, ſaid; bat. cannot a man die on free coſt among 
the Athenians? and deſired him to give the executioner 

the trifling ſum he demande. 
It was the nineteenth day of the month Munyc bias 
LArril] when there was a ſolemn proceſſion on horſe; 
back in honour of Jupiter. Some of the horſemen as 
they paſſed by, tcok off their garlands, others turned 


an undertaker, who gained his livelihood by 
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_ «their eyes full of tears towards the priſon-dborsjz, and as 
—— F dd, whoſe minds were not abſd utely cor 
rupted by rage and envy, and who had an ſpark of 
humanity left, ackno wie iged it to be moſt wicked and 
impi6us, not to have reprieved them at leaſt for that 
day, and exempted. the city from blood and ſlaughter 
at that -folemn feſtival. But Phocion's enemies, 8 if 
their victory were not yet compleat, made an order that 
his corpſe ſhould be baniſhed out of the Aubenian territo- 


ries, and that no Athenian ſhould be ſuffered to provide 


fire for the funeral pile; ſo that not one of his friends 
dared ſo. much as touch the body. eee 
c 


ſervices, carried the corpſe: beyond Eleyffs, took Tome 
fire in the territory of Megara, and burned it. A 
matron of Megara, who with her ſervant maids aſſiſted 
at the office, raiſed upon the place an honorary monu- 
ment, and made the cuſtomary libations to the de- 
ceaſed ; after which ſhe carefully gathered up the bones, 
and carrying them home in her lap by night to her own 


houſe, ſhe buried them under the fire-hearth, addreſ- 


ſing herſelf in theſe words to the Penates: To you, O ye 
Geds, guardians of this place, I commit theſe remains of 
the moſt excellent Phocion ; reſtore them one day to be de- 
poſited in the ſepulchre of his anceſtors, when the Atheni- 
ans ſhall become wiſer. — Oo EET STE. ce 

And, indeed, in a very little time their own expe- 
rience informed them, what an excellent governor, and 
what a patron of juſtice and virtue, they had loſt. 


Then they decreed him a ſtatue of braſs, and ordered 


his bones to be buried honourably at the publick charge. 
As to his accuſers, Agnonides was condemned and put 
to death; the two others, Epicurus and Demophilus, 
fled the city for fear; but his ſon met them, and took 
his revenge upon them. But notwithſtanding this 
action Phocus was in other reſpects a man of a worthleſs 
character. He was in love with a girl who had been 
ſold to one of thoſe whaſe infamous practice it is to buy 
and ſell young women; and happening one day to hear 
Theoderus the atheiſt maintain this argument in the Ty- 
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ceum, Fit be no ſhame for a man to redeem his friend, it. i: 


u mare ul for bim to redeem bis miſtreſs; he was 
highly pleaſed with a reaſoning ſo favourable to his 
paſſion, and immediately went and releaſed his miſ⸗ 


treſs (6. 0 0 


Theſe proceedings againſt leis made the Gree | 


reflect upon the fate of Socrates (7) their caſes were 
exactly parallel, and rn N 1 er 


to the Athemans 


(6) We find i in the 8 co- "== and make them free in 
mod, that it — a — order to marry them. 
among the young men of (7) Socrates was put to 
—— chuſe their miſtreſſes es n db. 2 deal 
out of the ſhops of thoſę mer- 5422 


caro 


CAT O the VOUNOER. 


HE houſe of Cato originally derived its luſtre 
and glory from his great-grandfather Cato; 
one who by his virtue gained a very great re- 

putation and authority among the Romans, as we have 

written m vis mer” TTY n on won 
This Cato was, by the loſs of both his parents, left 
an orphan, together with his brother Cæpio, and his 
ſiſter Porcia; (1) Servilia alſo was his ſiſter by the mo- 
ther's fide. All theſe lived together, and were bred up 
in the houſe of Livius Dru/us, their mother's brother, 
„ | 8 who 
(1) Serwilia was not his only Cæſar. Another was married to 
ſiſter by the mother's ſide; he Licullus, and the third to Junius 
had three of them. One was the Silanus. Cæpio was likewiſe his 
mother of Brutus who killed half brather by the _— ou 
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who at that time had a great ſhare in the government ; 
for he was very eloquent, remarkably virtuous, and in 
wiſdom not inferior to any of the Romans. 

It is ſaid of Cato, that even from Dis infancy, in his 
ſpeech, his countenance, and all his Hudiſh paſtimes, 
h · diſcovered a reſolute temper, unmoved by any paſſion, 
and conſtantly firm and inflexible. N \ 

He would force himſelf, much beyond t e ſtrength 
of his age, to go through with whatever he undertook. 
He was rough and ſevere toward them that: flattered 
him; but yet more ſtubborn and ere to thoſe 
who threatened him. He was very —— moved to 
laughter; and was rarely ſeen to ſmile ; noh quickly or 
ealily provoked to anger; but if once incehſe, he was 
with difficulty pacified. i 

When bel began to learn, he proved dh, and flow 
to apprehend; but what he once coneffiyed, he very 
faithtully retamed. And indeed wen f quick appre- 
henſions have not uſually the beſt methories ; but thoſe. 
who receive things wich molt parts nd difficulty, re- 
member them wich mis &fs : for every new thing 
that is learned, ſeems to make ſome new impreſſion upon 
the mind. Hence the inflexibility of Cazg's diſpoſition 
made it the more. ditäcdl fot him ta be taught; for to 
learn is to ſuffer an alteration; and thoſe are moſt eaſily 
wrought upon, who have, leaſt ſtrength to reſiſt. 
Hence young men are ſooner perſuaded, than they \Who 
are mort in years, and ſick men, than ſuch as that are 
in health; and in geheral, 0 aſſent. i is moſt pally obtaing 
from thoſe whoſe minds are leaſt able to f dh 
and difficulties in whatever is ꝓreſented to t Yer 
Cato (they ſay), was very, obedient to his W 5 
and would do whatever he was commanded; Ft} 
would zifo. aſk the reaſon, and enquire the. 'cauſe., of 
every thing: and indeed. his ſchoolmaſter was a FE 
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(2). This play was called Ju- this reaſon the:children at Name 
| dicia ſudere. Childrens plays are uſnally acted in their plays either 
generally formed upon ſuch ideas the trials before the magiſtrates, 
as are moſt familiar to them. For the command of ar mies, triumphs, 
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good- natured man, ace to iaſtruct thanpuniſh ; 
bi name was Sarpedꝓꝓꝓ ... 

When Cato Was a child, the allies of the Romans ſued 
to be made citizens of Rome. Popedius Silo, one of their 
deputies, a brave ſoldier, and a man of great authority, 
who had contracted. a friendſhip with Druſas, lodged at 
his houſe for> ſeveral days, in. which time being grown 
familiar with the children, Mell, (ſajd he to them) will 
you intreat your uncle to befriend us in aur buſineſs? Cæpio 
ſmiling, ſeemed to conſent; but Cato made no anſwer, 


only he looked ſtedfaſtly and fiercely on the ſtrangers: 


then ſaid Popedius, And you, young man, what ſay you to 
us? Will nat you, as well as your brother, intercede with 


your uncle in our bebalf ? Cato ſtill made no reply, but by 


his ſilence and his countenance ſeemed to deny their 
petition; upon which Popedius ſnatched him up and 


carried him to the window, as if he would throw him 


out: then he bid him conſent, telling him that if he 
did not he would fling him down; this he ſpoke in a 
harſher tone, holding his body out of the window, and 
ſhaking him goat times. When Cato had ſuffered this 
a good while, unmoved and unconcerned, Popedius ſet- 
ting him down, ſaid ſoftly to his friends, hat a blaſſing 


is this child to Italy? F he were a. man, I believe we foould 


not gain ene vote among the people.”. Another time, one of 
his relations, on his birth; day, invited Cato and ſome 
other children to ſupper, ho diverting themſelves in a 
part of the houſe, were at play all together, both the 
elder and the younger; (2) their play was to act the 
pleadings before the judges, acculing one another, and 
carrying away the condemned to priſon. Among theſe 
a very beautiful child being bound, and carried by a 
bigger into priſon, cried out to Cato; who preſentiy ran 
to the door, and thruſting away thoſe 8 — ſtood — 
as a guard, tock out the boy, and went home in Brent 
anger, followed by all his 88 en #5, DA 
Nato - 
or — We end in Gd he A quia aki ducatus &- 


vius that Nero commanded his Ton- imperia ludere. That Prince took 
in-law Ruſinus Criſpinus the fon of the child's ſports to be indicati- 


Tapco, 2a child, to be OT into ons of his ambition. 


(3) Cicero 


vhen Sylla deſign 


there, looked like a place of execution. 
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Cato at length rew ſo famous among them, that 
to exhibit the game of young men 
exerciſing on horſeback, which they called the 7. rojan 
Courſe, and having got together all the youth of qua- 
lity, appointed two for their leaders, one of them they 
accepted for his mother's ſake, he being the ſon of 
Metella, the wife of Hlla; but for the other who was 
Sextus, the nephew of Pompey, they would not be led by 
him, nor exerciſed under him; and when $y/la aſking, 
Hhom they would have? They all cried out, Cato; and 
Sextus willingly yielded the en to him, as the more 
worthy perſon. 
Sylla, having had a Reni with their fachir, would 
often ſend for Cato and his brother, and talk familiarly 
with them; a favour which he ſhowed to very few, by 
reaſon of the great power and high ſtation. to which he 
had riſen.  Sarpedo, conſidering the advantage of this, as 
well for the honour as the ſafety of his ſcholars, often 
carried Cato to wait upon Sylla at his houſe, which for 
the multitude of thoſe that were ſlain and tormented 
Cato was then 
about fourteen years old; and ſeeing the heads of great 
men brought thither, and obſerving the ſecret ſighs of 
thoſe who were preſent, he aſked his ſchoolmaſter, Why 
does no body kill this man? Becauſe, ſaid he, zbey fear bim, 
child, more than they. hate bim. Why then, replied Cato. 
do you not give me a ſword, that I may flab him, and free 
my country from this ſlavery? Sarpedo hearing this, and at 
the ſame time ſeeing his countenance full of anger and 
fury, was +: hs terrified, an took care n _ time 


A ( 3 Cicero in his . for 
Murena taxes Cato for his- in- 
flexible ſeverity, but at the ſame 


time endeavours to excuſe him. 


Whatever, ſays he, 7s worthy and 


nuine, and natural to him; his de- 
fects are . owing to his maſters, by 
whoſe great learning and authority 
be was captivated, and by <vhom he 
was taught that the wiſe man 


: pardoned a fault; that the 'ayeak 


man to. ſuffer himſelf to be mollified, 


valuable in that great man is ge- 


W tb to OE never 


and fooliſh only were touched with 


compaſſion, and that it is not for a 


and appeaſed. The publicans, Jaid 
they, come and aſk ſome favour of 
Tou, do not you let your good. nature 
gain upon you. The. miſerable and 
4 {refed throw themſelves at your 
feet, you will be a knave and a 75 
12 


eee 
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to watch him ſtrictly, leſt he ſhould undertake any def 
perate attempt. * 

While he was yet very young, 10 ume tbat aſked 
him, Vbom be loved let? He anſwered, His brother, 
And being aſked, Whom next? He replied, His brother 
again. So. likewiſe the third time, and ſtill continued to 
give the ſame anſwer, till they left off aſking him any 
further. As he grew up, this love to his brother-increas 
ſed; for when he was about twenty years old, he never 
ſupped, never went out of town, nor into the Forum, 
without Cæpio; but when his brother made uſe of oint- 
ments and perfumes, theſe Cato rejected. And he was, 
in the whole courſe of his life, very regular and auſtere; 
ſo that when Cæpio was admired for his moderation and 
temperance, he would acknowledge, that indeed he 
might be accounted ſuch, in reſpect of ſome other men; 
but, ſaid he, when 1 compare myſelf with Cato, met hints I 
di Her not at all from Sippius, one at rhat time notorious 
for effeminacy and luxury. 51d 

Cato, being made one of Apolle's * chan gad his 
habitation, took his portion of the, [paternal inherit- 


ance, and began to live yet -more ſeverely than before. 


Having _—_ an intimate acquaintance with Antipater, 
the ſtoick philoſopher, he bent himſelf chiefly to- the 


ſtudy of moral. philoſophy and politicks. 


He was carried, as it were, by a kind of ;nfoincien 
and divine impulſe, to every virtue; but he was moſt 
inclined to that ſevere and inflexible ſort of juſtice 
which is not to be wrought upon by favour or compaſ- 
ſion ( 85 He Te 11 the: art of ſpeaking in pub- 


Y 


lain if ycur ati prompts you col Plato as taught that kind- 
to grant them the leaft relief. Some neſs does ſometimes prevail in the 
one may confeſ; that he has. commit- minds of the æuiſe; that is is the 
ted a fault, and is come to aſe your property of a good man to be compaſ<- 
pardon; it evill be a fin in you to fiinate ; that fince all faults are not 
pardon him. This is the doQrine equal, the puniſhments ought to be 
Cato followed, not as a queſtion to in proportion; that the man of a 
diſpute upon, but as a rule for his firm unſhaken mind — bony to 
conduct in life. To this Cicero forgive upon occaſion, and if ſamt+ 
oppoſes the ſentiments of other times he falls inta a paſſion, he can at 
philoſophers, eſpecially Ariſtotle, athers be appeaſed an mall wa 
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lick; for he thought that as a military 8 ous t 19 
be ntalurained in a great city, ſo the faculty of con: 
tending and diſputing ſhould make a part o political 
philoſophy. But he would never recite his ſpeeches | 
before company; nor was he ever heard to declaim: 
and to one of his companions who told him,” that men 
blamed bis filence, he replied, ſo let them, if ' they do''noj 
blame my life; I will then begin to ſpeak, to ex T rhink 1 
can ſay ſomething that ought nat 10 be kept iu fulence; 
There was a great hall called Poreia,” which had 
been built by the elder Cato during his Cenſorſhip; here 
the tribunes of the people uſed to hold their court; 
and becauſe a certain pillar ſeemed to ſtand incon- 
veniently for their benches, they reſolved either to re- 
move it further, or to take it entirely away. This 
buſineſs firſt drew Cato into the Forum, though much 
againſt his will. For he oppoſed the determination of 
the Tribunes, and at the ſame time gave an admirable 
ſpecimen both of his courage and his eloquence. His 
ſpeech had nothing in it juvenile or affected, but was 
rough, vehement, and full of ſenſe; beſides he had d 
certain grace in ſpeaking which charmed the ear and 
agreed well with the ſhortneſs of his ſentences, and 
ſomething of mirth and raillery mingled - with the 
gravity of his temper; which was not unpleaſant ' to 
his auditors. His voice was full, ſounding, and ſuf- 
ficient to be heard by ſo great a multitude, His 
vigour and ſtrength EA body was indefatjgable; for 
HY could ſpeak a whole day without being weary, ” 
When he had carried: this cauſe, he wehe himſeif 
again to his ſtudy and retirement; where accuſ- 
tomed his body to labour, and violent exerciſe He 
uſed to go bare- headed both in hot and cold weather, 
and travel always on foot in every ſeaſon of the year: 
When he went abroad with any of his friends, though 
en were on horſe- back. and he on ot, yer be. would 


Then de d if Art bad hawe been more Ae juſt or 
placed Cato under the inflitution of temperate ; that is impe/ſible ; but 
fach mers, ve qavould not hade be would Bae been nere inclined to | 


been. 4 better man, be coul not mildneſs and leni :. | 55 
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keep up with them, and joining ſometimes With one 


and ſometimes, with another, would diſcourſe with them 


on the way. In ſickneſs, his patience and -abſtinence 


were admirable... Once when he had an ague, he re- 
mained alone the whole day, and would ſuffer. ng body 


to ſee him till he recovered. and found 1 8 was eu. 


tirely gone. 0 

At ſupper, when he threw: dice fog the halen of the 
meſſes, and loſt, though the company nevertheleſs of- 
fered him his Meere he ex refuſed, laying, Venus 


forbids (4). 


At firſt he ud. to driok- „ Ren 
and then go away; but afterwards he liked- to drink 


freely, ſo that oftentimes he would continue at ta- 
ble till morning. This his friends ove bones 
the publick affairs employed him all day, and 


he be- 
ing deſirous of knowledge, paſſed the night at table 1 
the converſation of philoſophers. Henee w wal one 
Memmins ſaid in company, that Cato ſpent w 


in drinking; but Jou cannot ſay: (replied Cicers). that. b 


ſpends whole. days in playing. 

Cato eſteemed the cuſtoms and manners = wot at 
that time ſo corrupt, and 41 reformation: in them ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that he thought it requiſite, in many things, to 
go contrary. to the ordinary way of the world.: Where- 
fore ſeeing that a rich purple was the colour moſt in 
faſhion, he would always wear black. He often, after 
he had dined, went out of doors without either ſhoes 


or coat; not that he ſought any reputation from ſuch 


peculiarities; but he was willing to accuſtom himſelf to 
be aſhamed only of what was. really ſhameful, and to 


| deſpiſe. all other ſorts of diſgracfe. 


The eſtate of one Cato, his . (which 
was worth a hundred talents) falling to him, he turned 
it all into ready money, which he kept by him for any 
of his friends that mould happen to nut t e | 
6 The moſt 8 nn f 5 


upon the dice was called Venus ; mn a_— ha eure. 
to which Horace alludes, Oz. vii. Dices bibendi ?' 


G Meaning 


18 ry 


Senn lend i it mig intereſt; and to * for cf | 
them, he ſuffered his own land and his" Daves" dd be 
mortgaged to the publick treaſury es | 
When he thought himſelf of an age fie to marry, 
having never before known any woman, he was con- 5 
tracted to Lepida, who had before been contracted to 0 
Mertellus Scipio; but he having quitted her, the con- b 
tract was diſſolved, and ſhe at liberty. Yer - Scipio 
afterwards repenting of it, did all he could to regain 
her, before the marriage with Cato was compleated, 
in which defign he ſucceeded, At this Cato was very 
much incenſed, and reſolved to go to law about it; 
but his friends perſuaded him to the contrary, How. 
ever, inſtigated by his paſſion and the impetuoſity of 
- youth, he wrote Tome: ambicks againſt Scipio, which 
ad all the wit and ſatire of ors; de without his 
obſcenicy: and ſcurrility. After this he married 4a, 
the daughter of Soranus, who was the firſt, but not the 
-only woman he ever knew; in this being leſs happy 
than Lalius, the friend of Scipio, who in the whole 
| courſe of ſo long a life never knew but one woman. 
ln the war made by the rebellion of the ſlaves, ( which 
was named from Spartacus their ring-leader) Gellius was 
General; and Cato went a volunteer, for the ſake of 
his brother , who was a Tribune in that army. But 
Cato could not find ſuch an opportunity as he deſired 
of exerciſing his courage, by reaſon of the ill conduct 
of the General; however amidſt the corruption and I n 
luxury of that army, he ſhowed ſuch a love of diſci- h 


Pline, ſo much bravery upon occaſion, and ſo much Il © 
wiſdom in his whole conduct, that it appeared he would ly 
not be any way inferior to the 'elder Cato. Whereupon 1 
Gellius offered him great rewards, and would have de- l 
creed him conſiderable honours ; which he' refuſed; : 


— 


fſaying, he had done nothing that deſerved them; and 
this made him be thought a man of a very fiogular 
humour. bk bo 
A law having been paſſed, that the candidates who 
ſtood for any office ſhould not have prompters to tell |= 
them the names of the citizens, Cato, when he ſued to ye 


be : 


A NO W 8 
de elected military tribune; was the ohly mün , 


ends that law j for he took great pains to ſalute tho 
he met. and call: them by their names. Yer for theſe: 
things he was envied even by thoſe who praiſed him: 
for che more they conſidered the excellency of what he: 
— more they were Sewell the Uifficulry | they” 
found in doing tſie like. MT 910903 (. . 88 55 
- Being choſen ee ertiendey= he was ent inte A 
cedoma to Rulrins, WhO was Prætor tfiere. It is fad, 
that his wife much concern, and weeping nt 
his departure, — ty one of Care's friends, ſai 00! 
her, Do nat trouble'your ſelf,” Atilia, I "will tate rat 
WM ' Aye, 'by all" means; replied Cats? 
When they had gone one/day's journey together; Well, 
ſaid he to 3 that” ye may be fare” to Rip v 
promiſe” to Atilia, «you; muſt" not e ee, 
. — beds to be made in his ow! 
chamber, that Mumutius mighe lie there: ſo that” Cats 
ſeemed: by way of jeſt rather to keep und guard him. | 
There went with him fifteen ſlaves, two freedamen;! - 
and four of his friends; - theſe rode on horſeback, dot 
Cato always went on foot; yet he kept up with them, 
and converſed with them hy turns on the way,” 2 ls? 
When he came to the army, which conſiſted of many 
legions, the General gave him the command of one; 
but Cato looked upon it as à thing of ſmall import- 
ance, and not aſufficient objecrx ſor his ambition, to 
make his owa perſonal valour appear only; thetefore 
he aimed at making cis ſoſdiers ti «hi In exe 
cuting this deſign he did not loſe — reverence due to 
his command, but joined reaſon to his authofity; for 
he inſtructed them in every part of their duty, and Be- 
ſtowed rewardslor pu ichments on all aceording to tlleir 
deſert At length his men were ſo well difeif iphried,” 
that it Was hard to ſay, whether rey were Hoke Hog d 
able, or more warlike more” valiant; E _y - of 
they were dreadful th theit enemies, and eourtebùs 
their companions; fearful to do wrong, and eager - 
gain honour. Thus. Cato, though: he never ſought, 


ye ealily acquired glory an reputation and was higbl 
Voll. 5 5 A — eftcemed 
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eſteemed. 6 all men, but entirely beloxtd. by the ſol 
diers-. Whatever he commanded to be done, he bin 
ſelf took part in performing. In his apparel, his 

and manner of marching, he was more like a — 
ſoldier than an officer; but in virtue, courage and wii. 
dom, he far exceeded. all that had the name of com- 
manders. By theſe means he inſenſibly made himſelf 


beloved, and was therefore the mort willingly fol- 
lowed ; for the true love of virtue is in all men pro- 


dyced by the love and reſpect they bear to him that 
teaches,it; and they Who praiſe good men, without 
loving them, only pay reſpect to their reputation: "Ro 
out admiring or imitating their virtue... 4 944 

At that time there lived at Pergamus one Athenods/ 
Tus, ſurnamed Cordulio, a man. deeply ſkilled: = the 


ſtaick philoſophy, who, was now. grown old, and had 
always obſtinately refuſed the friendſhip and acquaint- 


ance, of princes and great men. Cale hearing this, 
imagined he ſhould not be able to prevail with him by 


ſending or writing; and being by the Jaws allowed two. 


months abſence from the army, he reſolved to go into 

to Aubenadorus, truſting to his on virtue for ob- 
raining the prey that he went in queſt. of. When Cuta 
had diſcourſed with him, and — him ta quit 


his former reſolutions, he returned and brought him to 


the army, as joyful and as proud of this ſucceſs, 28 if 
had performed ſome heroick exploit, greater than 
hoſe. of Pompey or Lucullus, who were at that time . 
duing fp many nations and kingdoms. / 11 113-4 a 
Waile Cato was yet in the army, his brother veing 
a, JPurney toward Alia, fell fick-at uus in Thrace; — 
immediately diſpatched letters to him. The ſea was 
very rough, and no large veſſel to he had; yet Cato get- 
ting into a little paſſage-boat, with; only two af his 
friends, _ three ſervants, ſet fail from gif 
and having very narrowly eſcaped drowning, be ar- 
| rived, 85 rings Juſt after ni . er "On this 
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occaſion Ca ſhowed” himſelf more à fond brother 
than a Philoſopher, not only in lis tears and lamen- 
tation, in his embraeing the dead body, and in all this 


other ſigns-of the moſt violent grief, but alſo im the 
extravagant expenees of the funeral, wherein a vaſt 


quantity of rieh perfumes” and coſtly 


Fr 


garmems were 


burnt with the corps; beſides, he creckell in the Forum 


| of the Anians, a monument of Tbaſian marble, which 


coſt eight talents. This ſome blamed, as not ſuiting 


with Cato's uſual moderation in other things; 


but they 


did not conſider, that though he were ſtedfaſt and firm; 


and not to be Doved: 


by pleaſure, fear, or fond entrea= 


ties, yet he was full of natural tenderneſs and affection- 
Several of the cities and governors of the country ſent 
him many preſents, to honour the funerals. of his bro- 
cher; but he took none of their money; only the per- 


fumes and ornaments he received, paying the 


price of 


them. Afterwards, when the eſtate came to be divided 
between him and Czpic's daughter, he brought none of 
the funeral charges to her account, but placed them 
which, a certain 
writer (5) has affirmed, that he cauſed his brother's 
aſhes to be paſſed through a ſieve, in order to find the. 
gold that was melted down. But furely that author. 
imagined-- that his writings as well: as his actions faould 


all to his own! "Notwithſtanding 


never be ſubje& to examination. 


111 


The time of Cato's-ſervite in the army being: ee 
he was honoured: at his departure, not only wich the 


ordinary vows and” prayers: for his ſafety, nor mer 
with the applauſes of the army, but with numbetleſo 


tears and embraces; the ſoldiers ſpreading their gar- 
ments at his feetùh and kiſſing his hand as: he paſſod ; 


an honour which the Romans of that "age Hoge to 


1165141045 


very few of their generals. 
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Having left the army, he leak before he returned 
home, and applied himſelf to the management of fate 
affairs, to travel over Ala, and there obſerve the man- 
ners, the cuſtoms, and the ſtrength of every province. 
He was alſo . willing to gratify the importunity of De- 


Ns, King: of Galatia, who: having had great famili- 


D 2 


— 
* 


arity 


arity and friendſhip with his father, carneſtly invited 
him thither. He ordered his journeys in this manner: 
Early in the morning he ſent out his baker and his 


cook towards the place where he deſigned to lodge the 


next night: theſe went civilly and quietly into the 
town, in which if there happened to be no friend nor ac- 
quaintance of Cato or his family, they provided for him 
in an inn, giving no trouble to any one; but if there 
were no inn, they went to the magiſtrates, and deſired 
them to help them to lodgings, and were always ſatiſ- 
fied with what was allotted to them. His ſervants, be- 
having thus modeſtly towards the magiſtrates, with · 


out clamouring and threatning, were often not credited, 


and therefore entirely diſregarded ; ſo that Cato many 
times arrived before any thing was provided for him, 
And indeed he himſelf when he appeared was often 
flighted and deſpiſed ; for ſitting ſilent on his baggage, 
he was looked upon as a contemptible .mean-ſpirited 
man. Therefore he would ſometimes, call the magi- 
ſtrates together, and ſay, Ze wwretches, lay afide this. in- 
hoſpitable: humour; you will not always meet with Catos; 
therefore let your civility leave no room for thoſe men #0 
| ſhow their power, who deſire but a pretence to take fra 
vou by force what you give with ſuch reludlance. 
While he travelled in this manner, a pleaſant. acci- 
dent befel him in Syria. . As he was going into Antioch, 
be ſaw a great multitude of people without the gates, 
ranked in order on either {ide the way; the young men 
on one hand ſtood in their cloaks, the children decent 
dreſſed on the other; there were others beſides with 
crowns on their heads and in white garments ; theſe 
were the prieſts and magiſtrates. Cato, not doubting 
but all this was zo do him honour, and deſigned for 
his reception, began to be angry with his; ſexvants that 
were ſent before, for ſuffering it to be done; then 
making his friends alight, he walked along with them 
on foct. As ſoon as he came near the gate, an elderly 
man, who regulated all theſe ceremonies, with a ſtab 
and a crown in his hand, came up to Cato, and; with- 
out ſaluting him, aſked him, /here he had left Deme- 
+1114 | = 8 : tms 
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trius, and how ſoon be thought be would be there ? This 
Demetrius was Pompey's freedman; and by all thoſe. who 
hoped for any favour from Pompey, he was highly ho- 
noured, not for his own deſert, hut for his great power 
with his maſter. Upon this Cato's friends burſt into 
ſuch a fit of laughter, that they could not reſtrain 
themſelves while they paſſed through the crowd; he 


himſelf much out of countenance, cried, O 
city! and ſaid no more; yet afterwards he uſed to tell 


this ſtory himſelf, and laugh at it. 


— 


Pompey likewiſe after that made the people aſnamed 


of their ignorance and folly; for Cato, in his journey 


to Epheſus, went to pay his reſpects to him who was the 
elder man, was in higher rank and reputation, and at 
that time General of a great army. Yet Pomp would 
not receive him ſitting; but as ſoon as he ſaw him, 
roſe up, and going to meet him, as the moſt honour- 
able perſon, gave him his hand, and embraced him 
very kindly. He ſaid many things alſo in commen- 
dation of Cato's virtue, while he was preſent, and til] 
more when he was gone away. So that new all men 
began to reſpect Cato, and admire him for the ſame 
things, for which they deſpiſed him before, being now 
convinced of the mildneſs of his temper, and the great- 
neſs of his ſpirit. For the civility that Pompey him- 
ſelf ſhowed him, appeared to come from one that ra- 
ther honoured than loved him. And it was obſerved, 
that he paid great reſpect to Cato while he was with him, 
but was very glad when he was gone; for when other 
young men came to ſee him, he uſually importuned 


and entreated them to continue with him; yet he did 


not at all invite Cato to ſtay, but as if he were under 
ſome reſtraint in his preſence, he very willingly diſ- 
miſſed him. However, to Cate alone, of all thoſe 
who went to Rome, he recommended his children ant 


his wife, who was indeed a relation of Cato. 


After this, all the cities through which he paſſed, 


| ſtrove to outdo each other in ſhowing him reſpect and 


honour. When they invited him to magnificent en- 


tertainments, he deſired his friends to be preſent, and 


” 3 take 
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take cate of bim, leſt he ſohd make good hat mas 
Aaid by (urios who though be were his familiar friend, 
yet diſliking the auſterity of his temper; aſked: him one 
day, If when he left the army, he. defloned 10 ſer Alia? 
And Cato anſwering,' Tes, by all mians; Tou do wWelhnit ite 
plied Curia, and I Bone you will return thence a liille nt: 
2 and civiliged. Thoſe. were his. words. 44 
Deioturus being now an old man, had ſent for Cal, 
with a deſign to recommend his children and: family 
to his protection; and as ſoon as be came, brought 
him variety of preſents, which. he. preſſed and entreated 
him to accept. This ſo diſpleaſed Cato, that ithough 
che came i in the evening, he ſtayed only that night, and 
went away at the third hour the next morning; After 
{he was gone ont day's journey, he found at Paſimu a 
greater number of preſents provided for him there, and 
alſo letters from Deiotarus, entreating him to receive 
them 1 At leaf, ſaid be, permit your friends to take then, 
who. dgſr ve well at your hands, and sur on eſtate is ua! 
' fafficient for you to remard them according to their meril. 
Notwithſtanding which. he would not ſuffer it, IF 
he ſaw ſome of them very willing to receive the: gi 
and ready to complain of his ſeverity; but he 
them, that at this rate corruption would never — 4 
Pretence; and as for bis friends, they ſhould ſpare wth hin 
in whatever he could get juſtly and onefly'; accordin gly 
he-recurned-the preſents to Deiotarus. |, 117 494? 
When he took ſhip for Brunduſfum, his friends would 
have perſuaded him to put his brother's aſhes into ano- 
ther: veſſel, ; but he ſaide be would ſooner part with; bis 
liſe than- 20i/h.thews;; and ſo he ſet ſail. It is ſaid the 
veſſel in which :;he:was! happened (6) to be inf great 


7 1 though: all the reſt had a ſaſe and eaſy Hg 


After he, was returned to Rome, he Spent his time 
the moſt part either at home in canverſation with Athe- 
pr 1 or at neee in the ſervice of his Heng 
; Av. 12 4461 F W. en 
4 ! (6). 'Plutarch, adds a ; pal Ads a e on wa becauſe 


e to intimate that he did it always raiſes Rormy,, weather, 
"not give into the fp 3 of and endangers the ſhip. "It 'way 


thoſe who believe it angerous to from that fear that i 
S123) : adviic 
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When he. was of nge to ſue for thei office of Quæſtor 
(7). he would not put up for it; till he had. perfedthy, 
ſtudied the laws concerning it. and duligently enquired 
of experienced men the duty and authority belongingy 
to it. Bing thus inſtructed, as Hoon: as. he came into 
the office, he made a great reformation among the 
clerks and underrafficers of: thei treaſury. For theſe 
officers being well verſed in the records and methods of 
the office, into which new Queæſtors: continually ſuc· 
ceeded, who from their ignorante and anfkiltuineſs 
were fit only to learn, and not able co maſlage che buſi - 
neſs, had taken to themſelves all the power, and were 
in effect the treafurers, till Cate applying himſelf dili- 
gently. to the work, had not only cthe title and: honout 
of a Dieses but a thorough underſtanding of what 
ever · belongedꝭ to the office. So that he uſed the clexks 
and under-officers like ſervants; as they were, repri- 
manding them that, were corrupt, asd inſtructiug thoſe: 
that were ignoradt. However, they being very bold 
and inſolent, flattered 2 other Quæſtors his Is 
and by their means made great oppoſition againſt Cata. 
been guilty of à fraud in the diviſion of an eſtate, be 
turned him out of the treaſury. M ſecond he proſe 
cuted for forging a will. Lubatius Catulus, whdmwhis 
at that time Cenſor, a man very conſiderable for his 
office, but more for his virtue, being eminent above all 
the Romans of that age! for his temperance and inte- 
grity, undertook his defence, though he was an ige 
mate acquaintance of Cato, and much commended his 
way of living. Catulus perceiving he could not hring 
off his client, if he ſtood a fair trial, had recourſe to 
prayers and entxeaties; but Cato wauld not ſuffer him 
to proceed in this manners and when he continuet ſtill 
importunatę, Cato ſaid, It would te a great: diſgrace 10 
you, Catulus, who are Cenſor, and have. the inſptthon: of. 
our lives, to be turned aut of this: place | by my. libters. ris 
. Jil dt Ai nenne ad 28.710 rei 
adviſed him. to,pu his brother's fen af che age-,of twenty-four ar 
aſhes on board ſome other veſſel. twenty-five years... 
(7) That office might be ſu ddt. OG 

2 D 4 (3) I; 


account of that vere of Lollus. Having thus humbled 
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tulus looked at him as if be would have made Jp 
apſwer.; however, he ſaid nothing, and eicher thru ugh 
anger or ſhame went away ſilent,” and greatly difeot 
poſed. Nevertheleſs the man was not condemned ; fo 
the votes that acquitted him being but one in number 
leſs than thoſe that condemned him, Catulus ſent to 
Marcus Lollius, one of Cato's collegues, who was abſent 
by reaſon of ſickneſs, entreating him to come and aſſiſt 
bis client: Lollius therefore was brought into court in 
2 litter, and gave his vote alſo for acquitting the 
man. Yet Cato never after made uſe of that clerk; 
nor ever paid him his ſalary, nor would he make any 


the clerks, and brought them to be under command he 
made uſe of the books and regiſters as he thought fit, 


and in a little while rendered the treaſury-chamber 


more honourable than the ſenate-houſe; and it was ge- 
nerally ſaid, that Cato had made the office of Quzſtor 
equal in dignity to that of Conſul. When he found that 
there were many debts of long ſtanding due to the ſtate; 
and that the ſtate alſo was in debt to many private per * 
he took care that the publick might neither do nor fu 
fer wrong; for he ſeverely and punctually exacted what 
was due to the treaſury, but as freely and ſpeedily paid 
all thoſe to whom it was indebted. This: made the 
people much reverence Cato, when they ſaw thoſe ob- 
liged to pay, who thought to have defrauded the pub. 
lick, and others receiving all their due, who deſpaired 
of. getting any thing. And whereas thoſe: who brought 
falſe bills, and pretended orders of ſenate, could formerly 
through intereſt or entreaty get them accepted, Cato 
would: never be ſo impoſed upon; and'a certain order 
being'queſtioned whether it had paſſed the ſenate, he 
would not believe a great many witneſſes that atteſted 


it, nor did admit of Ne” till the Conluſe:- Fae and af — 


firmed it upon oath. 5 
There were at that time 2 great many whom 91 
had made uſe of as his executioners in the laſt pro- 
ſcription, and to whom he had for that ſervice given 
twelve thouſand drachmas a-piece: theſe men were 
univer- 
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univerſally hated-as deteſtable wretches, but ho one 
had the courage i profecute them. Cato, however, 


called every oneto account, who had thus gotten the pub- 
lick money, which he obliged them to reſtore; and at 


the ſame time eee hem with a juſt ſeverity and 


indignation for their cruel and impious ations.” When 
this was done they were immediately accuſed of mur⸗ 
der; and being already prejudged as guilty, they were 
ſoon condemned, and er ſuffered. At this all 
the people rejoiced, looking on it as the total ex- 
tinction of the tyranny, and imagining that in "the 
death of theſe men they ſaw the Eee of Hel 
himſelt. 10 o5itto eit 0 605 1 1515 

Cato's aſſiduity alſo, and indefstigable Migetics, won 
very much upon the people; for he always qu fitſt 
ot any of his eollegues to the treaſury, and went away 
the laſt. He never miſſed any aſſembly e ple 
or ſitting” of the ſenate; where: he always too 
ftrictly io (obſerve thoſe -wholightly, or out of Pts. 
liry to particular perſons, | voted for remitting: or giv- 
ing away 2 — fines and cuſtoms that were due to the 
ſtate. And at length having freed the exchequer from 
informers, yet filled it with treaſure, he made it ap- 
pear, that the Race e be rich, men _oppreſſing 


the peo 5 
Ae ſt ebenen made bim viſenſyland dif- 


— to ſome of his collegues, but afterwards he was 


much beloved by them; for on him they caſt the 
odium, hen they could not gratify their friends with 
pre out of the treaſury, or give corrupt judgments 
n paſſing their accounts; and when preſſed by ſuitors, 
ths readily anſwered, I war impoſible to ao any Ying, 

unleſs Cato would confent..'\ 1 1 
The laſt day of his office he was very honourably 
attended to his houſe: by all the people; but by the 
way he was informed, that ſeveral perſons who had 
great familiarity and influence with Mareellus were 
about him in the treaſury,” and earneſtly urging him 
to pay a certain ſum out of the publick revenue, as if 
it had been a debt. This Marcellus had been one of 
| Cato's 
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Cato's. friends 1 his childhaod, and was ofie? of: the 
beſt of his collegues in this office; but ban alone, he 
was eaſily wrought upon by importunity, and of his 


own inclination was very ready to do any body a kiũdt 


neſs. Wherefore Cato immediately turned back, and 
finding that Marcellus had: yielded to the requeſt; he 
took the. Hook: and razedrous:-that- article, Marcallus 
ſtanding by in ſilence. When he had; done this, he 
brought Marcellus out, pfiche — :and>law; him ſaſe at 
home. And yet Marcellus intither then, nor, ever aftet; 
complained; of him, but always continuedchis.i friend(hij 

and familiarity: with him. WE} Y „ {aim 51381 to 1b 
Cato, after the expiration of his office of Quizſtor, 
ſtill kept, a watchful :;qyb: upon the! treafiiry;: and had 
his ſervancs.continually.minuting the proceedings there; 
and he, himſelf kept always by om certain books; 
which, contained t e accounts of the revenue from N 

time to his own, for icht he gave five talents; 
He was always firſt in ithe ſenate, — latte 
and frequently:whillti the creſt were ſlowly aſſembling} 
he be would, fic, and read, holding his . gaw n before his 
book ;; nor would he euer be outiof town; tha the {c% 
nate was. to Mmeg et. 311 a: 11-4 5111}. 3» C4 af TAY i 
Pompey, and his paten finding Cato could neither be 

perſuacted nor compelled to favour their unjuſt; 
contrived to keep him from frequentiag the ſenate ſo 
much, by engaging; him in buſineſs for bis friends, 
either in pleading their cauſes, or arbitrating their 
ferences. But he quickly diſcovered their contrivance, 
told all; his: acquaintance, that he would never meddle 
in any private buſineſs when the ſenate; was 'afſembleds: 
ſince. it was not for hondut: dor riches, nor raſhly, or by 
chance, that he engaged in the ſervice of the publick, 
as ſome gthers did, bus. becauſe it was the proper buſi - 
neſs of an honeſt man; and therefore he thought him - 
ſelf obliged to be as attentive to the good of his coun- 
try, as a bee is to the preſervation of her hive. To 
this end he took care to make his friends and correſpon» 
Genes Tad. him the e decrees, and jodgmepes 
| B that 
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that — imany of the provinces, and Accounts of 
every thing. conſiderable. that was done therG. 
Clodiui, the ſeditious orator, endeavouring to rai 
great commotions, and traducing the prieſts arid-veſtals 
to the p le, (among whom, Fabia, ſiſter to Terentin 
Ciceros wife, as brought into great danger) Cato boldly 
oppoſed him, and made him appear ſo infamous, that 
he was forced to leave the city; and when Cicero came 
to thank him for what he had done, You muſh thant ibe 
commomwealth, ſaid he, fer znboſe ſake alone it is that I 
ao. every thing... Thus he: gained a very great reputa» 
tion ; ſo that a certain advucate in a cauſe, where — 
vas only one witneſs againſt him, told the judges, they 
ought nat to rely upon a. frugle. ivitneſs, thengh! it ure Cato 
himſelf. - And it was grown proverbial among the peo- 
ple, if any very unlikely and incredible thing were 
aſſerted, to ſay, They would: not believe it, thougb Cato 
imſelf. ſhould affirm it. One day when a debauebed man 
was talking in the — about frug * and temper- 
ance, Amnæus ſlanding up, cried, Mo can endurt bit, 
40 bear you:who feaſt like Craſſus, and build ike Lachlan. 
talk at the ſame time like Cato. And they who: were wild 
and diſſolute in their manners, and yet affecteg to ſeem 
grave and ſevere i in their diſcourſe, were in derifion 
called Calas. Ort | 

At firſt When his inte would have perſuaded: him 
to ſtand for the tribuneſhip, he declined it; thinking 
that ſo great a power and authority ought to be em- 
Bu 20 like violent medicines, only in urgerit neceſſity. 
But aſterwards in vacation-time, as he was going, ac“ 
companied with his books and philoſophers to Lacania, 
where he had a pleaſant ſeat, by the way they mera 
great many horſes, carriages, and attendants, which, 
he was informed, belonged to Metellus Nepos, Who was 
going to Rome, to offer himſelf a candidate for the tri- 
buneſhip. Hereupon Cato ſtopped, and after a little 
pauſe, gave orders to return back im mediately: at 
vhich the company ſeeming to wonder; Do not you 
know, faid: he, how dangerous of itſelf the madneſs of Me- 
ere is? B new he comes ted <vith the counſel of 
| nr. 
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Pompey, 1 wil 1 fl like lightning on the | FAC. and lriig 
it to utter ruin. This is no timt therefore for idleneſs and di. 


verſion, "but we muſt go and prevent this man in his deſigns, 
or bravely die in 27 of our liberty. Nevertheleſs, by 
the perſuaſion of his friends, he went firſt to his coun- 
try-houſe, where he ſtaid but a _ little 15850 ant 


len returned to toẽen. l bem an mid e 
He arrived in the evening; and went the next morn- 


ing to the Forum, where he began to ſollicit for the tri- 
bunelhip, in oppoſition to Nauiellus: The power of this 


office conſiſts rather in controuling, than performing 
any buſineſs; for though all che reſt of his collegues 
ſhould agree, yet if one tribune diſſents, his denial is 


qufficient to put a ſtop to the proceeding. Cato at firſt 
had only a few — that appeared for him; but as 


Foon as his deſign Was knownz all men of virtue, and all 
his acquaintance, took part with him, and earneſtly 
exhorted him to proceed; for they looked upon him, 
not as one that deſired a favour of them, but as one who 
ſought to do a great kindneſs to his country, and to ail 
men: fince he who had many times refuſed the 
lame office, when he might have had it without trouble, 
mow fought it with danger, that he might defend their 
liberty and their government. It is reported, that ſo 
great a number flocked about him, that he was) like to 
be ſtifled amidſt the preſs,” and could ſcarce get through 
the croud into the Forum. He was declared Nur 
with ſeveral others, among whom was AMetellu. 
When Cate was choſen into this office, having. b. 
00 that the election of Conſuls was determined by 
bribes, he ſharply rebuked the people for this worrup 
tion, and in the concluſion of his Frech proteſted, 
would accuſe whoever he ſhould find giving money. 
Yet he excepted Silanus, on account of his alliance with 
him; for he had married Servilia, Cato's ſiſter, ſo that 
he did not proſecute him; but Lucius Murena, who was 
choſen Conſul with Silanus, he accuſed of bribery, 
There was a law, that the party accuſed might ſet a 
guard upon his accuſer, that he might not be unac- 


e with any part of the evidence that. was: to be 
| brought 
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brought againft him. He that was appointed to watch 
Cato by Murena, at firſt followed and obſerved him 
ſtrictly; but finding that he never acted unfairly or- 
clandeſtinely, but that his whole procedure was candid, 
open, and juſt, he was ſtruck with admiration of his 

eneroſity and integrity; ſo that every morning when 
fe met him either in the Forum or at his houſe, and 
aſked him, I be agſigned to de any thing that day relating 
to the accuſation, if Cato ſaid, No, he went away, freely 


relying on his word. 


When the cauſe was tried, Cicero, who was then Con- 
ſul, and defended Murena, ſo wittily expoſed Cato. and 
the ſtoick philoſophers, and their paradoxes, that he 
raiſed great laughter in his judges, ; Whereupon Cato, 
ſmiling, ſaid to the ſtanders- by; My friends, we bave a 
very pleaſant Conſul. Murena was acquitted, and after- 
wards behaved towards Cato not like a weak, paſſionate, 
vindictive man, but whilſt he was Conſul, took his 
advice in the moſt weighty affairs, and always conti - 
nued to ſhow. him the greateſt honour and reſpect. But 
this was to be aſcribed not only to Murena's prudence, 
but alſo to Cato's humanity ; for though he was terrible 
and ſevere in the defence of juſtice, in the ſenate, and 
at the bar, yet he was very courteous and obliging to 
all men in priwatPPweee No res 3h * 
Before Cato took upon him the office of tribune, he 
aſſiſted Cicero, at that time Conſul, in many important 
and difficult affairs, but eſpecially in putting the finiſh- 


ing hand to what he had ſo greatly and nobly done in 


proſecuting Catiline's conſpiracy. For Catiline had plot- 


ted the entire ſubverſion; and ruin of the Roman itate z 


but while he was contriving to raiſe ſeditions and wars, 
being detected by Cicero, he was forced to fly the city. 
However, Lentulus and Cethegus and ſeveral others of 
the conſpirators, blaming Catiline, as one that was too 
timorous and cautious for ſuch deſperate deſigus, them- 
ſelves reſolved to ſet the whole city on fire, and utterly; 
to ruin the empire of the world, by tumults at home, 
and wars abroad. But the deſign was diſcovered ;. and 
Cicero, (as we have written in his life) brought the _ 
: fore 
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before the "IK Silanus, who ſpoke Hrſt, WR 
his opinion, That the conſpirators oug bit 20 foſter the” ſe⸗ 
wereft puniſhment ; and was therein followed by all that 
ſpoke after him, till it eame to Cæſar, who hone 
of great eloquence, and who-looking upon all chan 

and commotions in the ſtate as matter for hin to wake 
upon, deſired rather to inereaſe than extinguiſh them. 
Wherefore ſtanding up, he made a very humane and 
plauſible ſpeech, and ſaid, That theſe men ought not tv 
ſuffer before u had been tried; for which reaſon he 
moved that they might be kept in priſon. Thus was the 
opinion of the ſenate almoſt wholly changed by Cæſur, 
they being very much afraid of the people, inſomuch 
that Si anus retracted, and ſaid, He did not mean deatb, 
- but impriſonment, for that was the ſeoereſt puniſhment a 
Roman could ſuffer. Upon this they were all -inclinet 
to the milder opinion; when Cato ftanding up, began 
to ſpeak with great vehemence and eloquence; blaming 
Silanus for changing his opinion, and reflecting on Cz- 
far, who he ſaid, under an appearance of popularity and 
| humanity, ſought to ruin the commonwealth, and who endeas 
voured to  terrify the ſenate, when be himſel if bad moſt reaſon 
#0 fear; for be might think himſelf e. F be eſcaped un- 
puniſbed or unſuſpected, who thus: openly and boldly dared to 
protect the enemies of the fiate, who ſeemed to have mo com- 
 Poffien for ſo great and glorious an empire, brought ſo near 
its utter ruin, yet was full of pity for thoſe men; who bad 
better never 3 been born, and whoſe death would deliver the 
commonwealth from danger and deftruftion. This alone 'of 
all Czto's ſpeeches, it is ſaid,” was preſerved z' for Cicera 
the Conful had diſperfed about the ſenate-houſe ſeveral 
— en; : whom: he had — to make: certain 


1 


ing by — had not been aſd, ant thier ry 

as it is ſaid, the foundation of that art was laid. Cato's 
opinion prevailed, and the fenate again changing their 
ſentiments, decreed that the EY ſhould be & > 
to death. 


Not 
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Not to omit any the leaſt circumſtances that may ſhow 
Cato's temper; and contribute to the exact deli neation 
of his mind; it is reported, that while Czar and he 
were diſputing very earneſtly in this buſineſs, and the 
attention of the whple "ſenate was fixed upon them, a 
little note was brought in to Cæſar; this Cato preſently 
declared to be ſuſpicious; and ſome of the ſenators 
moved that it might be read. Cæſar accordingly deli- 
vered the letter to Cato, who ſtood near him. Upon 
reading it he diſeovered it to be a very indecent letter 
from his ſiſter Servilia to Ceſar, by whom ſhe had been 
debauched, and whom the violently loved; upon which 
he threw it to him again, crying, Tate it, yon ſat; and 
then went on with his diſcourſe. In ſhort, it ſeems 
Cato had but ill fortune in women; for this lady was ill 
ſpoken of, for her familiarity with Cæſar: and another 
Servilia, Cato's ſiſter alſo, was yet more infamous; for 
being married to Lucullus, one of the greateſt men in 
Rome, and having brought him a ſon, ſhe was after- 
wards divorced for incontinence. But what was worſt 
of all, Cato's own wife Atilia was not free from the ſame 
fault; and after ſhe had born him two children, he was 
forced to put her away for her ill conduct. After that 
he married Martia the daughter of Philip, a woman of 
good reputation, and highly celebrated by the Romans. 
But ſuch obſeurity attends this paſſage of Cato's life, 
that it may well be compared to an intricacy in the plot 
of a play which is not eaſily to be unravelle . 
It is thus related by Thraſeas, who refers to the au- 
thority of Munatius, Cato's friend and conſtant compa- 
nion. Among the many that loved and admired Cato, 
ſome expreſſed their eſteem more ſtrongly and publickly 
than others: of theſe was Quintus Hortenſus, a man of 
ſignal worth and approved virtue; who defired not 
only to live in friendſhip and familiariry with Cato, but 
alſo to be united to his family, by ſome alliance in mar- 
riage. He therefore ſet himſelf to perſuade Cato, that 
his daughter Porcia, who was already matried to Bibu- 
lus, and had born him two children, might neverthe- 
leſs be given to him, as a fruitful field, that he might 
as ED have 
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have childre ren ** her. Fer, ſaid he, though, this in Ide 
opinion f men may ſeem ſtrangez, yet it is honourable in ud 
ture, and profitable for the publick, that. a woman in tha 
prime of her youth ſhould not lie uſeleſs till the time of bearing 
children is paſt; nor on the other fide would it be —_— 
nient that ſhe ſhould burden and impoveriſb one man. by 
bringing him too many children. And by thus\communicating 
the women among <vorthy men, virtue would increaſe, and be 
diffuſed through their families; and the commonwealth would 
be united and cemented by | their alliances. | Yet if Bibulus 
will not part with his wife altogether, I will reſtore! her az 
Icon as ſpe has brought me a child, by which I may be united 
to both your families. Cato anſ wered, That be loved Hor- 
tenſius very well, and much approved of uniting their houſes, 
but he thought. it very ſtrange to ſpeak of marrying bis 
daughter, who was already eſpouſed by \anotber., Then 
Hertenſius changing this diſcourſe, did not. ſick. to ac 
knowledge, that it was Cato's own wife that he deſired; 
for ſhe was young and fruitful, and he had already chil 
dren enow. Neither can it * thought that Hortenſus 
did this, as imagining that Cato did not love Martia; 
for, it is ſaid, ſhe was then with child. Cato perceiving 
his earneſt deſire, did not deny his requeſt, but ſaidz 
that Philip the father of Martia, gs alſo te he 2 
Pbilip 1 being ſent for, came, and finding they 
were agreed, gave his daughter Mariia to Hortenſius in 
the preſence of Cato, who himſelf alſo aſſiſted at the 
ceremony. This was done afterwards; but ſince 1 was 
ſpeaking of the women, I thought fit to mention it in 
this place. 1“ E. 421199] 
Lentulus and the reſt of the coaſoirators were put to 
death; and Cæſar having been ſo ſeverely reproached 
and accuſed i in the ſenate, Rk himſelf to the people, 
and ſtirred up the moſt corrupt and diſſolute members 
of the ſtate to follom him. Cato, apprehenſive of what 
might enſue, perſuaded: the: ſenate to win over the poor 
and diſorderly rabble, by à diſtribution of corn, the 
charge of which amounted. in the year to twelve hun- 
dred and fifty talents. This e r diſſi- 
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But Metellus, coming into his office of tribune, began 

to hold tumultuous aſſemblies, and had prepared a de- 
cree, that Pompey the Great ſhould preſently be called 
into Laly, with all his forces, to preſerve the city from 
the danger of Catiline's conſpiracy. This was a ſpecious 
pretence; but the true deſign was, to deliver the com- 
monwealth into the hands of Pompey, and to give him 
an abſolute power. Upon this the ſenate was aſſembled. 
Cato did not attack Metellus with his uſual vehemence, 
but ſpoke with great lenity and moderation; and at 
laſt he deſcended even to entreaty, and extolled the 
houſe of Metellus, as having always taken part with the 
nobility. At this Metellus grew the more inſolent, and 
deſpiſing Cato, as if he were afraid to oppoſe him, let 
fall many audacious expreſſions, openly threatning zo do 
whatever he pleaſed in ſpite of the ſenate. Cato then 
changed his countenance, his voice, and his language; 
and after many . ſharp expreſſions, boldly concluded, 
That while he lived, Pompey ſhould never come armed into 
tbe city. The ſenate thought that neither of them had 
the perfect uſe of his reaſon, but that Metellus was 
actuated by a deteſtable madneſs bent upon univerſal 
ruin and confuſion, and Cato by an enthuſiaſm of virtue 
ardently contending for the preſervation of juſtice, or- 
der, and the laws.. Afterwards, when the people were 
to give their votes upon this decree, Metellus before- 
hand took poſſeſſion of the Forum, with armed men, 

ſtrangers, gladiators, and flaves, and all thoſe who in 
hopes of change followed Pompey, which was no ſmall. 
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them by his diſcourſe. Afte 
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his uſual hour, and was the next day waked out of a 
profound ſleep by Minntius Thermus, one of his colleges. 
As ſoon as he was up, they two went together into the 
Forum, accompanied by very few, but met by a great 
many, who bid them have a care of themſelves. Cato 
when he ſaw the temple of Caſtor and Pollux encompaſſed 
with armed men, and the aſcent to it guarded by gla- 
-diators, and Metellus and Cæſar ſitting together at the 
top, turned to his friends, and ſaid, Bebolg that inſolent 
coward, who bas raiſed ſuch a force againſt one unarmed 
naked man; and then he went on with Thermus, They 
who kept the paſſages, gave way to them, but would 
not let any body elſe paſs: however, Cato taking M. 
nutius by the hand, with much difficulty pulled him 
through along with him. Then going directly to Me. 
tellus and Cæſar, he ſat down between them, to prevent 
their talking to one another; at which they were both 
amazed; and thoſe of the honeft party, obſerving the 
countenance, and admiring the ſpirit and boldneſs of 
Cato, went nearer, and cried out to him to have cou- 
rage, exhorting one another to ſtand together, and not 
to betray their liberty, nor the defender of it. Then 
the clerk took out the bill, but Cato forbad him to read 
it; upon which Metellus took it, and would have read 
it himſelf, but Cato ſnatched it out of his hands. Then 
Metellus having the decree by heart, began to repeat it; 
but Thermus clapped his hand to his mouth, and ſtopped 
him from ſpeaking. Metellus ſeeing them fully bent to 
withſtand him, and the peopleinclining to their fide, had 
recourſe to an expedient, which could not fail, ſending 
for a number of armed men, who ruſhed in with great 
noiſe and fury; upon which all his oppoſers diſperſed 
and ran away, except Cato, who alone ſtood ſtill, while 
the other party threw ſticks and ſtones at him from 
above. Murens, though he had formerly been proſe- 
cuted by Cato for corruption, could not brook this, but 
came to him, and holding his gown before him, cried 
but to the others to defiſt. At laſt perſuading and pull. 
ing him along, he brought him into the terhple of 
Caſter and Pollux. Metellus now ſeeing the place * 
ü | _ | "an 
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and all the adverſe party fled out of the Forum, thoughe = 
he might eaſily carry his point; he therefore commanded . 
the ſoldiers to retire, ' and began to proceed in a regular 
manner to-paſs the decree. But the others having re- 
collected themſelves, returned very boldly, and with 
loud ſhouts ; fo that Mztellus's adherents imagining that 

their adverſaries had been to furniſh themſelves with 
arms, were utterly diſmayed, and fled every one out of 
the place. They being thus diſperſed, Cato came for- 
ward again, and encouraged the people, and commend- 
ed them for their zeal; ſo that now the multitude were, 
by all means, for depoſing Metellus from his office. 
The ſenate alſo being aſſembled, gave orders to ſupport 
Cato, and to oppoſe this decree, which would certainly 
raiſe great diſturbance, and perhaps a civil war, in the 
commonwealth. But Metellas continued ſtill very bold 
and reſolute ; -and ſeeing that his party ſtood greatly in - 
fear of Cato, whom they looked upon as invincible, he 
ran ſuddenly into the Forum, and aſſembled the people, 
to whom he made a bitter and invidious ſpeech againſt 
Cato, crying out, He was forced to fly from his tyranny, 
and this conſpiracy againſt Pompey; and that the city would 
ſoon repent their having diſhonoured ſo great a man, He 
then ſet out immediately for 4/a, to inform Pompey of 
all that had paſſed. RIFE. 

Cato was highly extolled for having thus delivered 
the ſtate from the dangerous tribuneſhip of Metellus, and 
thereby in ſome meaſure diminiſhed the power of Pom- 
pey; but he was ſtill more commended for oppoſing and 
putring a ſtop to the deſign which the ſenate had formed 
of diſgracing and depoſing Metellus. The common 
people admired his moderation and humanity, in not 
inſulting an enemy whom he had overthrown; but wiſe 
men acknowledged His prudence and policy, in not 

exaſperating Pompey. © n FOOTE 
After this, Lucullus returned from the war in Ala, 
the finiſhing of which, and conſequently the glory of the 
whole, would in all appearance fall to Pompey. Lucul- 
lus alſo was like to loſe his triumph; for Caius Memmius 
traduced him to che people, and threatened: to accuſe 
| „ | him; 
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him; which he did rather to ingratiate himſelf. with 
Pompey, than from any particular enmity to Lucullus. 
But Cato, being related to Lucullus, who had married 
his ſiſter Servilia, and alſo thinking this deſign very un- 
juſt, oppoſed Memmius, and thereby underwent many 
llanders and falſe accuſations, inſomuch that the people 
turned him out of his office, pretending that he uſed his 
power tyrannically (8). Yet at length Cato ſo far pre- 
vailed againſt Memmius, that he was forced to let fall 
the accuſations, and to deſiſt from his deſign. Lucullus 
having thus obtained his triumph, ſtill more carefully 
cultivated Cato's friendſhip, which he looked upon as a 
ſtrong guard and defence againſt Pompey's power. 
Pompey returning from the army with great reputa- 
tion, and confiding in the glory of his actions, and the 
good-will of the people, thought he ſhould be denied 
nothing. Therefore he ſent to the ſenate, to put off the 
aſſembly for the choice of Conſuls, till he could be pre- 
ſent to aſſiſt Piſo, who ſtood for that office. To this 
moſt of the ſenate preſently yielded; only Cato, not that 
he thought this delay would be of any great import- 
ance, but deſiring to check the hopes and deſigns of 
Pompey, withſtood his requeſt, and had ſo much in- 
fluence with the ſenate, that it was carried againſt him. 
This gave no ſmall concern to Pompey, who found he 
ſhould very often fail in his deſigns, unleſs he could 
bring over Cato to his intereſt, Therefore he ſent for 
his friend Minutius; and Cato having two nieces that 
were marriageable, he offered to marry the eldeſt him- 
elf, and take the youngeſt for his ſon. Some ſay, 
they were not his nieces, but his nn 
pey would have thus married. Minutius propoſed the 
matter to Cato, in preſence of his wife and ſiſters: the 
women very much deſired the aWance of fo great and 
honourable a perſon; but Cato, immediately without any 
heſitation anſwered; Go, Minutius, go tell Pompey, hat 
he muſt not think to take Cato by engaging the women on bis 
fade; though otherwiſe I very much value his kindneſs ; and 
(8) It is ſuppoſed by ſome that there is an error here 3 for no ue 
. 4 6 Author 
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h while he alis honourably and juſtly,' he ſhall find in me a 
. friendſhip more firm than any alliance; but I will not give 
d hoſtages to Pompey's glory, againſt my country's ſafety. 
2 This anſwer was very diſagreeable to the women, and 
y all his friends thought it too harſh and haughty. After- 
le wards, when Pompey, endeavouring to get the Conful- 
is ſhip for one of his friends, gave money to the people 
8 for their votes, and the bribery was notorious, the mo- 
l ney being told out in Pompey's own gardens, Cato then 
Us ſaid to the women, that they muſt neceſſarily have been con- 
ly c(ccerned in theſe faults of Pompey, if they had been allied 'to 
A his family; and they acknowledged, that he did beſt in 
| refuſing the offer. . ned in de Ar. 
a- But, if we may judge by the event, Cato ſeems much 
1e to blame for rejecting that alliance, which thereby fell 
d to Cæſar. And then that match was made, which unit- 
1e ing his and Pompey's power, had almoſt ruined the Ro- 
e- nan empire, and did at laſt utterly deſtroy the com- 
is monwealth. Nothing of which perhaps had come to 
at WW paſs, if Cato by being too apprehenſive of Pompey's leaſt 


t- faults, had not ſuffered him to commit much greater 
of in joining his power to that of another. However 
i theſe things were yet to come 

n. When Lucullus and Pompey had a great diſpute, con- 
ic cerning what had been eſtabliſhed in Pontus, each en- 
d deavouring that his own edicts might remain in force, 


r Cato took part with Lucullus, who was apparently in- 
at jured; and Pompey, finding his intereſt the weaker in 
- the ſenate, had recourſe to the people. To gain them, 
7 he propoſed a law, for dividing the lands among the 
. ſoldiers: but Cato oppoſed him in this alſo, and the law 
ie i was rejected. Hereupon Pompey joined himſelf with 
e Clodzus, at that time the moſt violent of all the po- 


d pular men, and likewiſe made a friendſhip with 
1y I Cz/ar, of which Cato himſelf may be ſaid to have been 
at the cauſe. For when Cæſar returned from his govern- 


10 ment in Spain, he ſued for the Conſulſhip, and yer at 
2 the ſame time deſired not to loſe his triumph. Now. 

HOOD = DE, the 
author mentions Cato's being CR from the tribuneſhip. 
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the law requiring, that they who ſtood for an offiee 
ſhould be preſent, and that whoever expected a triumph 
| ſhould continue without the walls; Cæſar requeſted the 
ſenate, that his friends might be permitted to canvaſs 
for him in his abſence. Many of the ſenators were will. 
ing to conſent to it ; but Cato oppoſed it, and perceiy- 
ing them inclined to favour Cæſar, — the whole day 
in ſpeaking, and ſo prevented the ſenate from coming 
to any concluſion, Cæſar therefore reſolving to drop 
his pretenſions to the triumph, came into the city, and 
immediately made a friendſhip with Pompey, and ſtood 
for the Conſulſhip. As ſoon as he was declared Conſul 
elect, he married his daughter Julia to Pompey. Hav. 
ing thus combined together againſt the commonwealth, 
the one propoſed laws for dividing the lands among the 
poor people; and the ather was preſent to ſecond the 
propoſal, | Lucullus, Cicero, and their friends, joined 
againſt them with Bibulus the other Conſul, But among 
thoſe who oppoſed them none was more remarkable 
than Cato, who looked upon the friendſhip and alliance 
of Pompey and Cæſar as very dangerous, and declared, 
he did not ſo much object to the diviſion of the lands, 
as he feared the reward that theſe men would expect for 
doing this favour to the people. And in this the ſe- 
nate was of his opinion; as were likewiſe many perſon! 
beſides, who were very much offended at Cæſar's ill con- 
duct, when they ſaw him, though a Conſul, thus baſel) 
and diſhonourably flattering the people, and endeavouring 
to ingratiate himſelf with them by the ſame means that 
had uſually been practiſed only by the moſt raſh and in- 
ſolent of the Tribunes. Cæſar therefore and his party, 
fearing they ſhould not ſucceed by other methods, de- 
termined to employ force. Firſt a baſket of dung was 
thrown upon Hibulus as he was going to the Forum; 
then they ſet upon his lictors, and broke their rods; at 
length ſeveral darts were thrown, and many men 
wounded: ſo that all who were againſt thoſe laws fled 
out of the Forum; and the reſt made what ng 
| | could, 
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publick had decreed ;, that. the thing deim already paſt re. 
medy, it would look like folly and madneſs ta run himfelf i 
danger; that it would be the greateſt of all-eqils, io abandon 
the commonwealth, for the ſakt of which; be did every thing, 
and to let it fall into the hands of thoſe who, deſigned: nothing 


but its ruin; that this would look as if. he were glad of a 


opportunity to retire from the trouble. of defending his coun- 


try ; for, ſaid: he, though Cato have no need of Rome, yet 
Rome has need of Cato, and ſo likewiſe have all his friends, 
of whom Cicero profeſſed himſelf the chief, being at that 
time aimed at by Clodius, who openly threatened to fall 
upon him, as ſoon as ever he ſnould get the tribune- 
ſhip. Thus Cato, they ſay, moved by the entreaties of 
his family, and the perſuaſions of his friends, went un- 
willingly to take the oath, which he did the laſt of all, 
except only Favonius, one of his intimate acquaintance. 
Cæſar, elated with this ſuccefs, propoſed another law, 
for dividing almoſt all the country of Campania among 
the poor citizens. No body durſt ſpeak againſt it hut 
Cato, whom therefore Cæſar pulled from the Reſtrum, 
and dragged to priſon; yet Cato did not at all remit his 


freedom of ſpeech, but as he went along, continued to 


exclaim againſt the law, and adviſed the people to put a 
ſtop to theſe n The ſenate and the beſt of 
. # + the. 
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6 the citizens followed him with dejected looks, ſilently 
ſhowing their grief and indignation. So that Cæſas 
could not be ignorant, how much they were offended; 
if but being of a' fierce contentious ſpirit, he ſtill per- 
9 ſiſted, expecting that Cato would either ſupplicate him, 
or appeal to the people. But when he ſaw that Cate 
. would do neither, being aſhamed of what he had done, 
1 he privately ſent one of the Tribunes to take him out of 
147 priſon. N £2 | SN et wth ar 1 N rel os 


Thus having gained the multitude by theſe laws and 
gratifications, they decreed, that Cz/ar ſhould have the 
government of yricum, and all Gaul, with an army of 
totir legions, for the ſpace. of five years, though Cato 

ſtill cried out, bt they were putting à citudel into the 

hands of a tyrant. Publius Clodius (who illegally of a pa- 
trician became a plebeian) was declared Tribune of the 
people; and he had promifed in every thing to comply 
With their inclinations, on condition he might baniſh 
Cicero. For Conſuls, they ſet up Calpurnius Piſo, the 


father of Cæſar's wife, and Aulus Gabinius, one of Pom- 
pey's favourites, as they write who beſt knew his life 
„ ooo WIN 75 19 Crnrt OAB AM 
But though they had thus eſtabliſhed their power, 
having maſtered one part of the city by favour, and the 
other by fear, they were ſtill afraid of Cato; for they 
conſidered that it was with great labour and difficulty, 
and even with diſgraceto themſelves, that they had ob- 

_ tained an advantage over him; which was a very mor- 
tifying reflection. This made Clodius deſpair of driving 
Cicero out of /taly, while Cato ſtaid at home: therefore, 
having firſt laid his deſign, as ſoon as he came into his 
office he ſent for Cato, and told him, That he looked upon 
Bim as the moſt uncorrupt man of all the Romans, and was 
ready by attions to prove the fincerity of bis words; for 
whereas, ſaid he, many have ſought to command in the ex- 

| pediticn to Cyprus, and have much ſollicited to be ſent thi- 
ther, I think you only deferve it, and therefore to you I will 
freely give that command. Cato cried out, This was @ ſnare 
for him, and no favour, but an affront, Then Clodius 
proudly and contemptuouſly anſwered, If you will 6 
| © S 5 | _ take 
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take it as a kindneſs, you. ſhall go againſt your dil; and i im- 
mediately going into the aſſembly of the people, he 
made them paſs a decree, that Cato ſhould be ſent to 
Cyprus. But they ordered him neither ſhips, nor ſol- 
diers, nor any officers, except two ſecretaries, one of 
which was a thief and in all reſpects a worthleſs wretch, 
and the other a client of Clodius. Beſides, as if the 


gaining of Cyprus, and conquering Ptolemy, were not 


work ſufficient, he was ordered alſo to reſtore thoſe who 
had been baniſhed from Byzantium ; for Clodius was re- 
ſolved to keep him at a Liſtance, whilſt himſelf con- 
tinued Tiibh ans ad. amigo 
Cato, being under this neceſſity of going away, ad- 
viſed Cicero, (who was perſecuted by Clodius) to make no 
reſiſtance, leſt he ſhould throw the ſtate into confuſion 
and civil war, but to give way to the times, and. thus 
become once more the preſerver of his count). 
Cato ſent Canidius, one of his friends before $A to 
Cyprus, to perſuade Pzolemy to yield without reſiſtance, 
aſſuring him that if he did, he ſhould want neither 
riches nor honour, and that the Romans would give him 


the prieſthood of Venus in the iſle of Paphos, He him- 


ſelf ſtaid at Rhodes mak ing ſome preparations, and ex- 
pecting an anſwer from Cyprus. In the mean time Pro- 
lemy, King of Egypt, who had leſt Alexandria upon ſome 
quarrel between him and his ſubjects, was ſailing for 
Rome, in hopes that Pompey and Ceſar would by theix 
power reſtore him again to his kingdom, In his way he 
deſired to ſee Cato, to whom he ſent, not doubting but 


he would come and wait upon him. But Cato, having 


taken a purge that day, anſwered, That Ptolemy-might 
come to him, if he:thought ft. When he came, Cat 
neither went forward to meet him, nor ſo much as roſe 
up to him, but ſaluting him as an ordinary perſon, bid 
him fit down. This at firſt amazed Pzolemy, who admired 
to ſee ſuch haughtineſs and ſtately: behaviour, in a man 
of ſo ſimple and mean an appearance; but afterwards, - 
when he began to talk about his affairs, Prolemy no leſs 
wondered at the wiſdom and freedom of his diſcourſe ; 
tor Cato blamed his defign, ſhowed him the honour and 
LIE 
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to which he was expoſing himſelf, and told him _ 
great gifts and bribes he muſt beſtow on the lead 
men at Rome, whom all Egypt turned into ſilver wo 
ſcarcely. ſatisfy. He therefore adviſed him to return 
home, and be reconciled to his ſubjects, offering to ge 
along with him, and affift him in compoſing the dif. 
; ferences. Upon this diſcourſe Ptolemy came to himſelf, 
as one recovered from a fit of madneſs, and acknowledg- 
ing the wiſdom and fincerity of Cato, was reſolved to 
follow his advice; but being again over-perſuaded by 
his friends, he purſued his firſt deſign, and went to 
Rome. When he came there, and was forced to: wait 
at the gate of one of the chief magiſtrates, he began to 
repent of his folly in having rejected the counſct of fo 
good a man, or rather the Oracle of a Gd. 
In the mean time the other Pralemy, who was in G: 
prus, (very fortunately for Cato) poiſoned himſelf. It 
was reported that he had left great riches ; therefore 
Cato deſigning to go firſt to Byzantium, ſent his nephew 
Brutus to Cyprus, for he would not wholly truſt Canidius. 
Then having reconciled the fugitives and the people of 
zantium, he left the city in peace and tranquillity, 
and thence failed to Cyprus, where he found a royal 
treaſure in plate, tables, precious ſtones, and purple, 
all which was to be turned into ready money. Cato re- 
ſolved to examine all very exactly, and to raiſe the 
price of every thing to the utmoſt; to which end he way 
always preſent when the things were ſold, and took the 
accounts himſelf. Nor would he truſt to the” uſual 
cuſtoms of the market, but ſuſpected all the officers, 
criers, bidders, and even. his own friends; therefore he 
himſelf talked with the buyers, and urged them to bid 
higher; ſo that moſt of the things were ſold at great 
o rates. 
"4 This mitruffulneſs' in Cato offended moſt of his 
| friends, but 5 Minutius the moſt intimate of 
„ them 


1) When an officer was ſent to to the ſenate or council, and he 


ſummon 2 u or magiſtrate refuſed to attend, they ſent, — 
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| them all, who. became almoſt- irreconcileable. And 


when Cæſar afterwards wrote a book againſt Cato, this 
part of the accuſation was urged with more bitterneſs 
than any other. But Minutius himſelf relates, that this 
quarrel was not ſo much occaſioned by Cato's miſtruſt, 


as by his neglect of him, and by his own jealouſy of 


Canidius ; for Minutius wrote a. book concerning Cate, 
which is chiefly followed by Thraſeas. Now Minutizs 


| ſays, that coming laſt to Cyprus, and having a very bad 
lodging provided for him, he went to Cato's houſe, but 


was not admitted becauſe. he was in private with Cani- 


dius; of which he afterwards very mildly complained 


to Cato, but received a very harſh anſwer; for he told 
him, That too much love (according 10 Theophraſtus) oftex 
cauſes hatred ;, and you, ſaid he, ' becauſe you bear me much 
love, think you receive tao little hanour, and preſently grow 
angry: but as to Canidius, I will: employ bim, both for his 


induſtry and his fidelity ; he has been always with me, and 7 


have always faund him free from corruption. Theſe things 


were ſaid in private between them two; but Cato after- 


wards told Canidius what had paſſed ; which Minutins 
underſtanding, would no more go to ſup with him, and 
when he was called to council, refuſed to come. Then 
Cato threatened to (1) ſend and take a pledge out of his 
houſe, which was the uſual method of treating thoſe 


who were diſobedient ; but Minutius, not regarding 


his threats, returned to Rome, and continued a long 
time thus diſcontented. Afterwards, when Cato was 
come back alſo, Martia, who as yet lived with him, 
contrived to have them both invited to ſup together 
at the houſe of one Barca: Cato came in laſt of all, when 
the reſt were at table, and aſked, here he ſhould be? 
Barca anſwered him, Where be pleaſed; '' then looking 
about, he ſaid, He would be near Minutius, and pre- 


ſently went and placed himſelf next to him; yer he 
ſhowed him no other mark of kindneſs, all the time 


they were at table together. But another time, at the 
i | entreaty 


took ſome piece of houſhold ſtuff tumacy. which was called pignore 
from him as a token of his con- capere irixute Mdfiure | | 
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entreaty of Martia, Cato wrote to Minutius, telling him 


that he deſired to ſpeak with him. Minutius went to 
his houſe one morning, and was entertained by Mariia, 


till all the company was gone; then Cato came and 
embraced him very kindly, "and they were perfectly re- 


conciled. I have the more fully related this paſſage, 
becauſe I think the manners and tempers of men are 


more clearly diſcovered by things of this nature, Nen 


by great and illuſtrious actions. 
Cato got together no leſs than ſeven thouſand” ta- 
Jents of ſilver; but being apprehenſive of what might 
happen in ſo long a voyage, he provided a great many 
veſſels that held two talents and five hundred drachmas 
a · piece: To each of theſe he faſtened a long rope, and 
to the other end of the rope a very large piece of cork, 
ſo that if the ſhip ſhould be loſt, it might be diſco- 
vered whereabout the. veſſels lay. under water. Thus 
all the money, except a very little, was ſafely tranſ- 
ted. Cato had two books, in which all his accounts 
were carefully written; but neither of them was pre- 


ſerved; for his freed- man Phylargyrus, who had the 


charge of one of them, ſetting ſail from Cenchrea, was 
loft, together with the ſhip and all her freight. The 
other book Cato himſelf kept till he came to Coroyra, 
where he ſet up his tents in the market-place ; and the 
mariners being very cold in the night, made a great 
many fires, ſome of which took hold of the tents, ſo 
that they were burnt, and the book deſtroyed. Though 
Cato had brought with him ſeveral of Prolemy's ſer- 
vants, who could teſtify his integrity, and ſtop the 
mouths of his enemies, yet this loſs troubled him; for 
he deſigned them not only for a proof of his own fide- 

lity, but a pattern of exactneſs to others. | 
News being brought to Rome, that he was coming 
uf the river, all the ane the prieſts, and = 
whole 


(2) T hat is a | Trad a 


| — before he was by age qua- 


lified for it. This happened in 
the year of Nome 697. Cato died 


ten N after, that is in 707, 


when hs was eight and forty 
years old ; he was therefore but 
thirt eight when this decree of 
the ſenate paſſed. Conſequently 


according to this paſſage in Plu- 


tarch, 


[nd 
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whole ſenate, with great part of the people, went out 
to meet him; both the banks of the Her were covered 


with ſpectators; fo that his entrance was in ſolemaity 


and honour not inferior toa triumph. But his behaviour 

on this occaſion was thought ſomewhat rude and haughty; 
for when the Conſuls and Prætors appeared, he neither 
went on ſhore nor ſtaid to ſalute them, but rowed up 
the ſtream in a royal galley of ſix ranks of oars, and 
did not ſtop till he came to the place of landing. How- 
ever, when the money was carried through the Forum, 
the people much wondered at the vaſt quantity of it; 
and the ſenate being aſſembled, beſtowed great com- 
mendations on him, and decreed him an extraordinary 


* 


Prætorſhip (2), and alſo the privilege of being at the 


publick ſpectacles in his robe faced with purple. Cato 


refuſed all theſe honours, but in conſideration of the 


diligence and fidelity of Nicias, the ſteward of Polemy, 
he requeſted the ſenate to give him his freedom. 

_ Philip, the father of Martia, was that year Conſul, 
but the authority and power of the office ſeemed to reſt 
wholly in Cato; for the other Conſul no leſs, reſpected 
him for his virtue, than Philip did for his alliance. 

Cicero being returned from his baniſhment, (into 
which he was driven by Clodius) and having again ob- 
tained great credit among the people, went one day, 
in the abſence of Clodius, and by force took away the 
records of his tribuneſnip, which Clodius had laid u 
in the capitol. Hereupon the ſenate was aſſembled, 
and Clodius complained of Cicero ; who anſwered, That 
Clodius was never legally Tribune, and therefore whatever 
he had done was void, and of no autbority. But Cato in- 
terrupted him, and ſtanding up, ſaid, That indeed be 
did not at all approve of Clodius's proceedings ; but if 
they queſtioned the validity of what bad been done in bis 
/ e. 0 might 4000 queſtion what he himſelf had 

done 


tarch, which is eme by believe that 2 man could not 


Dion, a man who was no more up for the Prætorihip till he was 
than thirty-eight years old was at the age of thirty-nine, nor ex- 
too young to be Prator. This erciſe it till he was forty, | 


confirms ide opinion of thoſe who 
| 3] There 


ek re 
done in Cyprus; for the expedition was unlawful, if hy 
that ſent him had no lawful authority ; but he thought Clo- 
dius was legally made Tribune, who, by permiſſion of the 
law, was from a Patrician adopted into a Plebeian fa- 
mily; and if he had behaved ill in his office, be ought to be 
called to account for it; but the authority of the magiſftraty 
ought not to ſuffer for the faults of the magiſtrates. Cicero 
took this very ill, and for a long time diſcontinued his 
friendſhip with Cato; but they were afterwards recon- 
Tied. | | "A". IR 
Pompey and Craſſus, by agreement with Czſar, who 
came over the Alps on purpoſe, had laid a deſign to 
offer themſelves for the Conſulſhip a ſecond time; and 
when they ſhould be in their office, they were to con- 
tinue Cz/ar's government for five years more, and 
take to themſelves the greateſt provinces, with armies 
and money to maintain them. This ſeemed a plain 
_ conſpiracy to deſtroy the commonwealth and divide the 
empire. Several good men had intended to ſtand for 
the Conſulſhip that year; but upon the appearance of 
Pompey and Craſſus, they all deſiſted, except only Lu- 
cius Domitius, who had married Porcia the ſiſter of Cato, 
and was by him perſuaded to perſiſt, and not to aban- 
don ſuch an undertaking, which (he ſaid) was not only 
1 gain the Conſulſhip, but to preſerve the liberty of Rome, 
In the mean time, it was uſually ſaid among the more 
prudent part of the citizens, that they ought not to fuf- 
ter the power of Pompey and Craſſus to be united, which 
would then grow beyond all bounds, and become dan- 
gerous to the ſtate; that therefore one of them muſt 
be denied. For this reaſon they took part with Domi- 
tius, whom they exhorted and encouraged to go on, 
aſſuring him that many who feared openly to ſpeak for 
him, would give him their votes. Pompey's party fear- 
ing this, laid wait for Domitius, and fet upon him as 
he was going before day-light with torches into the 
Campus Martius. Firſt he that bore the light next be- 
fore Domitius was killed upon the ſpot ; then ſeveral others 
PE: of 20005 ee 
(3) There was always a cer- man's election and entrance into 


tain interval of time between a his office, that there might be an 
| | opportunity 
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were wounded, and all the reſt fled, except Cato and 
Domitius; for Cato held him, (though he himſelf was 
wounded in the arm) conjuring him te ay, and while 
they had breath not to forſake the defence of their liberty 


againſt thoſe tyrants, who plainly ſhowed with what mode- 


ration they were like to 'uſe the power which they endeavoured 
to gain by ſuch violence. But at length Domitius alſo, no 
longer willing to ſtand the danger, fled to his own 
houſe; and ſo Pompey and Craſſus were declared Con- 
ſuls. ior NY Farkgy 8 3 | 

| Nevertheleſs Cato would not give over, but reſolved to 
ſtand himſelf for the Pretorſhip that year, that he might, 
as it were, ſecure to himſelf ſome place of ſtrength, in 
order to manage his conteſt againſt them with advan- 


tage, and might not be forced as a private man to 


contend with Conſuls. Pompey and Craſſus apprehended 
this; and fearing leſt the office of Prætor in the hands 
of Cato, might be equal in authority to that of 'Conſul, 
they aſſembled the ſenate unexpectedly, without giving 
any nctice to a great many of the ſenators, .and made 
an order, that they who were choſen. Prætors (3) 


ſhould immediately enter upon their office, without 


waiting the uſual time, in which, according to law, 
they might be accuſed, if they had been guilty of bri- 
bery. When by this order they were ſecure from be- 
ing called to account, they ſet up their own friends 
and dependants to ſtand for the Pretorſhip, giving 
money to the people, and themſelves preſiding at the 
election. Yet the virtue and reputation of Cato was 
like to triumph over all theſe ſtratagems; for in ge- 


neral the people abhorred that Cato ſhould be ſold, who 


ought rather to be hired to take upon him the office, 
Accordingly he carried it by the votes of the firſt tribe. 
Hereupon Pompey pretending that he heard it thunder, 
icandaloufly broke up the aſſembly: for the Romans re- 
ligiouſly obſerved thoſe things, and never concluded 
any buſineſs after it had thundered. Againſt the neut 
time they had diſtributed larger bribes; they alſo kept 


opportunity of informing againſt ons by undue practices. 3 
ſuch as had carried their electi- | 
; | (4) This 
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the beſt men out of the field, and by theſe means 
they procured Vatinius to be choſen Prætor inſtead of 
Cato. It is faid, that they who had thus corruptly and 
diſhoneſtly given their votes, made what haſte they 
could out of the field ; but the others ſtaying together, 
and being 'much grieved at what was done, one of the 
T ribunes continued the aſſembly, and Cato ſtanding up, 
did, as it were by inſpiration, foretel all the miſeries 
that afterwards befel the ſtate; and he exhorted the 
people to beware of Pompey and Craſſus, who were guilty 
of ſuch things, and had laid ſuch deſigns, that they 
might well fear to have Cato their Pretor. When he 
had ended his ſpeech, he was followed to his houſe by 
a greater number of people than all the Prætors toge- 
A e 5 i eee OR 
| Caius Trebonius propoſed the law for alloting pro- 
vinces to the Conſuls, whereby one was to have Spain 
and Libya, the other Agypt and Syria, with full power 
of making war both by ſea and land, as they ſhould 


think fit. When this was propoſed, all men deſpaired 


of putting any ſtop to it, and therefore ſaid nothing 
againſt it. But Cato, before they began voting, went 
up into the Roftrum, and defired to be heard. They 
would ſcarce allow. him two hours to ſpeak. - Having 
ſpent that time in adviſing and exhorting the people, 
and foretelling what would be the event of things; they 
Vould not ſuffer him to ſpeak any longer; but as he 
was going on, a lictor came and pulled him down: 
yet when he was down, he ſtill continued his diſcourſe, 
and many there were who hearkened to him, and were 
much concerned for him. Then the lictor took him, 
and forced him out of the Forum; but as ſoon as he 


got looſe, he returned again towards the Roftrum, cry- 


ing out to the people, to ſtand by him. Cato having 
done thus ſeveral times, Trebonius grew very angry, and 
commanded him to be carried to priſon; but the mul- 
titude followed him, and  hearkened to him, for he 
continued ſpeaking to them, as they were carrying him 
along. This terrified Trebonius, who therefore ordered 
him to be relcaſed : thus was all that day ſpent, 4 
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the buſineſs delayed by Cato. But afterwards many of 
the citizens being over-awed by threats, and others 
won by gifts and  perſuaſions, they ſhut. Aguilius, one 
of the Tribunes, into the ſenate-houſe ; Cato, who cried, 
I thundered, was driven out of the Forum ; many were 
wounded, and ſome ſlain ; and at length by force they 
aſſed the law. At this many were ſo. incenſed, that 
ſembling together, they reſolved to throw down: the ſta- 
tues of Pompey; but Cato diverted them from that deſign. 
When another law was propoſed concerning the pro- 
vinces and legions which were to be aſſigned to Cæſan, 
Cato did not addreſs himſelf to the . but to Pom- 
pey, and told him, He did not con 41 that he now tack 
Cæſar upon bis own ſhoulders, who would ſhortly. grow too 
weighty for bim; and that at length, not being able to lay 
dozen the burden, nor yet to bear it any longer, he. would 
fall with it upon the common-wealth ; and that then be 


| would remember Cato's advice, which was 10 leſs advan- 
Jageuus to him, than juſt and honourable in itſelf. Thus 


was Pompey often warned, but ſtill went on, never miſ- 
truſting Cæſar's change, and always e in his 
own power and good fortune. | 

Cato was made Prætor the following year; thug he 
ems not. to have brought more honour and credit to 
the office by his ſignal integrity, than diſgrace and con- 
tempt by his abſurd ſingularities. For he would often 
come to the court without his ſhoes, and fit upon the 
bench without his gown; and in this habit he gave 
judgment in capital cauſes, and upon perſons of the beſt 
quality. It is ſaid alſo, he would diſpatch buſineſs after 
dinner, when he had been drinking freely ; but this 
was falſely reported of him. 

The people were at that time extremely corrupted 
by the gifts of thoſe who ſued for offices; and many 
made a conſtant trade of ſelling their votes. Cato was 
reſolved utterly to root this corruption out of the com- 
monwealth ; therefore he perſuaded the ſenate to make 
an order, that they who were choſen into any office, 
though no one accuſed them, ſhould be obliged to 
come into the court, and give account upon oath 

Vor. * F how 


how they had obtained their election. This very much 
Giſpleaſed thoſe who ſtood for the offices, but much 
more thoſe who took the bribes; ſo that one morning, 
a8 Cato was going to the place where he held his court, 
a great multitude of people flocked together, WhO re. 
viled him in a clamorous manner, and aſſaulted him'with 
tones ; whereupon they who were about the triBuhal 
fled: Cato himſelf being forced thence, and joftled 

about in the throng, with much difficulty got into the 

-Roftrum ; where ſtanding up with a bold and undaunted 
countenance, he appeaſed the tumult, and filenced'the 
Elamour-: then he began to ſpeak, and was heard with 
great attention, ſo that he perfectly quelled the ſedi- 
tion. Afterwards, the ſenate commending him for 
this, he anſwered, But I do not commend you for abandon- 
ii your Pretor in danger, and bringing bim no affiſtatite. 
In the mean time the candidates were in great per. 
lexity; for every one dreaded to give money himfelf, 
and yet feared left his competitors ſhould. At length. 
they all agreed to lay down an hundred and twenty: 
five thouſand drachmas a- piece, and then go on to can- 
vaſs fairly and honeſtly, on condition, that if any one 
was found to make uſe of bribery, he ſhould forfeit 
the money. This being concluded on, they appointed 
Cato a witneſs and arbitrator of the agreement, Which 
they ſubſcribed in his preſence, at the ſame time bring. 
ing the money that it might be depoſited in his hands 
He refuſed to take the money, and only required-each 
of them to find ſecurity. Upon the day of eleCion, 
Cato ftood by the Tribune that took the votes, and very 
watchfully obſerving all that paſſed, he diſcovered'ont 
who had broken the agreement, and immediately or- 
dered him to pay his money to the reſt; but they 
much admiring the juſtice of Cato, remitted the pe- 
nalty, as thinking the diſhonour a ſufficient puniſh 
ment. This, however, procured Cato as much envy 
as reputation, and many were offended at him, as if 
he were aſſuming to himſelf the whole authority of the 
ſenate, and of all the magiſtrates and courts of judt- 
cature. . For there is no virtue, the reputation and 
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credit of which procures a man more envy, than that 
of juſtice; becauſe this gives him great power and au- 
thority among the common people. For they only ho- 
nour the valiant, and admire the wiſe, while they truly 
love juſt men, and place an entire confidence in them; 
but as to the others, they fear the former and miſtruſt 
the latter. Beſides, they think men rather behelden 
to their temperament, than to the goodneſs of their 
will, for thoſe virtues: for they look upon valour 48 
only a natural ſtrength and vigour of ſpirit, and wiſ- 
dom as an acuteneſs and delicacy of perception. Whereas 
a man has it in his power to be [jod, if he have but the 
will to be fo: and therefore injuſtice is thought to de 
of all things the moſt mapa becauſe it is leaſt 
excuſable. 

Cato upon this account was oppoſed. by all the great 


men, who thought themſelves reproached by his Vir- 


tue. Pompey eipecially looked upon the increaſe of 
Cato's credit, as the ruin of his own power, and there- 
fore continually ſet up men to rail againſt him. Among 
theſe was the ſeditious Clodius, now again reconciled to 
Pompey. He declared openly, that Cato had embezzled 
a great deal of the treaſure that was found in Cypris'; 
and that he hated Pompey, only becauſe he refuſed te 
marry his daughter. Cato anſwered, That alibougb they 
tad allowed him neither borſes nor men, he had brought 
more treaſure from Cyprus alone, than Pompey had, after 
ſo many wars: and triumphs, and after ranſacking the whole 
world + that be. never ſought the alliance of Pompey ; not 
that he thought bim unworthy of being related to him, But 
becauſe their politital principles aud views were very Aer 
ent; for (ſaid he) I refuſed the provinte that was offeretl 
me wben T: went out of y Pretorſhip: on the contrary, 


Pompey retains Jome provinces to himſelf,” and Jome- de be 


tos on others; and lately be ſent Cæſar '/ix thouſand men 


into Gaul, wird were never aſked: of the people, nor ever 


given by their conſent. Thus unlimited powers, men, horſes, 
and arms, are become the mutual gifts of private nen to 
one another ; and Pompey ſtill keeps the titles of commander 
aud general, zul gives the armies and provinces to otbers 
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to govern, while he bimſelf preſides in the Py F 
at home to contrive and foment tumults and — in Our 
aſſemblies ; whence. it is plain, he aims at raiſing to l 
4 monarthy. out of our. confuſion, en was C 8 anſwer 
to the calumnies of Pompey. | 21 5% 
Marcus Favonius was an intim ate feud, Sar aud 
imitator of Cato, ſuch as formerly Apollodorus. Phalerey 
is. ſaid to have been of Socrates, with whoſe: diſcourſs 
he uſed to be ſo tranſported, that he ſeemed like. one 
mad or intoxicated (5). - This Favonius ſtood for the 
 Mdileſhip,. and was like to loſe it; but Cato, who was 
there to aſſiſt him, obſerved that all the votes were 
written in one hand, and diſcovering the cheat, ap- 
pealed to the Tribunes, who annulled the election. Fa 
vonius was afterward choſen Ædile, and Cato, who af- ir 
| liſted him in all things that belonged to his office, allo Wa 
took care of the ſpectacles r. were exhibited in the 
theatre. To the actors Cato gave crowns, not of gold, 
| but of wild olive, ſuch as uſed to be given at the Ohm- 
pick games. Inſtead of the magnificent gifts that were 
wont to, be beſtowed on the people, he gave to the Gre 
cians lee ks, lettices, radiſhes, and pears; and to the Na 
| Romans earthern pots of wine, pork, figs,. cucumbers, Ml 
$ and little fagofs of wood. Some laughed at the mean. tc 
| neſs of theſe. preſents ; but others were highly pleaſed Ml; 
| to ſee a relaxation of Cato's uſual auſterity. At laſt, WWW 
| 'Favonius himſelf mingled with the crowd, and fitting c 
| 


among the ſpectators, and . acknowledging Cato as the Ne 
director of the whole, joined: with the reſt in applauding a 
him and in crying out to him to-beſtow. honours and n 
| rewards. on thoſe who performed well. At the ſame Ml 
. time Curio, the collegue of Havonius, exhibited very li 
magnificent ſpectacles in another theatre z but the peo- Y 
ple left his, and went to thoſe of Favonius, they being k 
extremely diverted to ſee him act the private man, and i a 
Cato the maſter of the ſhows. Cato by this behaviour ll n 
, deſigned to ridicule the conduct of others on ſuch oc. 
bons. and to How that * ner to de exhibited 1 
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in a ſportive manner, with mirth and good humour 
rather than with an oſtentation of magnificence and ex- 
pence, and that men ſnould not be anxious about things 
of little mom I a0 PH LURE 
After this Scipio, Hypſæus, and Milo, ſtood for the 
Conſulſhip, which they purſued not only by the uſual 
and received methods of bribery and corruption, but 
y open violence, by arms and ſlaughter, ſo that they 
eemed to be ruſhing with a deſparate fury into a civil 
war. Upon this it was propoſed, that Pompey might 
be impowered to preſide over that election. This Cato 
at firſt oppoſed, ſaying, That the laws ought not to ſeołk 
protection from Pompey, but Pompey from the laws <- 
yet this confuſion laſting a long time, the Forum be- 
ing continually, as it were, beſieged with three armies, - 
and no poſſibility appearing of putting a ſtop to theſe 
diſorders, Cato at length agreed, that rather than fall' 
into the laſt extremity, the ſenate "ſhould freely confer 
the ſupreme power on Pompey ; ſince it was neceſſary: 
to make uſe of a leſs evil to prevent a greater, and 
better to ſet up a monarchy themſelves, than to ſuffer 
a ſedition to continue that muſt certainly end in one. 
Bibulus therefore, a relation of Cato's, moved the ſenate 
to create Pompey ſole Conſul, ſaying, that either he would 
preſerve the preſent government, or at leaſt the city would 
be in ſubjection to the moſs worthy. Cato ſtood up, and, 
contrary to all expeRation, ſeconded this motion, con- 
cluding, Tbat any government was better than confuſion, 
and that he did not queſtion but Pompey would deal ho- . 
nourably, and take care of the commonwealth thus com- 
mitted to his charge. Pompey, being hereupon declared 
ſole Conſul, invited Cato ro his houſe in the ſuburbs. 
When he came, he ſaluted and embraced him very 
kindly, acknowledged the: favour he had done him, 
and deſired his counſel and aſſiſtance in the manage- 
ment of this office. Cato made anſwer, That what be 
had ſpoken formerly was not out of hatred to Pompey, nor 
what he had ſpoken now out of love to him, but that all 
beginning of Plato's Sympoſium,” and at the end of the Phedo, |; 
8 F 3 (6) Tus 


=. Þ:: rss 
he bad in view was the good of the-cammonweablth 5" that 
in private, if be aſked bim, he would freely: give bis di. 
vice 3 but in publick, though he aſked him not, be would al. 
ways ſpeak his opinion. And he ated accordingly-:ifar 
firſt, when Pompey propoſed ſevere' laws for puniſhing, 
and fining thoſe who had corrupted the people with 
gifts, Cato adviſed him, To let alone what was already 
Paſſed, and to provide for the future; for if be fhould ſearch 
into paſt crimes, it would be difficult to know where td flap; 
and if he would ordain new penalties, it would be unte 
ſonable to puniſh men by a law, which they bad never broken, 
Afterward, when many conſiderable men, and ſome of 
Pompey's own relations, were accuſed, he grew remis, 
and let fall the proſecution : but Cato ſharply reproved 
him, and urged him to proceed. Pompey had made : 
law alſo, to forbid the cuſtom of making commenda- 
tory orations in behalf of thoſe who were accuſed ; yet 
he himſelf wrote one for Minutius (6) Plancus, and: ſent 
it while the cauſe-was pleading; which Cato ſeeing, 
ſtopped. his ears with his hands, and would not hear it 
read, for he was one of the judges. Whereupon Pia. 
cus, before ſentence was given, excepted againſt him; 
but he was condemned notwithſtanding. . And indeed 
Gato was the occaſion of great trouble and perplexity to 
almoſt all thoſe who were under proſecution ; for they 
feared to have him one of their judges, yet did not dare 
to reject him, many having been condemned, becauſe 
refuſing him, they ſeemed not to truſt to their on in- 
nocence; and to others it was objected as a great te- 
proach, that they would not accept Cato for theit 
— od SY; . er; 4 vv Wl 
In the mean while, Cæſar continued with his forces 
in Gaul, proſecuting the war there; and at the ſame 
time, by his gifts, his riches, and his friends, increaſed 
his power in the city. Pompey had already been in ſome 
meaſure awakened by the repreſentations of Cato, and 
had begun to diſcover faintly the danger to —_—_ 
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(e) Titus Minutius Plancus was defended by Pompey, and con 
at that time tribune of the peo- victed unanimouſly. 3 

ple. He was accuſed by Cicero, (7) Serwius Sulpiciur Rufus and 
. Foy De Marcs 
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had expoſed himſelf by not liſtening ta his advice. | 
But Cato ſeeing him very flow, and unwilling, or afraid 
to undertake any thing againſt Cæſar, reſolved himſelf 
to ſtand for the Conſulſhip, and preſently force Cæſar, 
either to lay down his arms, or diſcover his intentions. 
Both Cato's competitors were perſons very much be- 
loved by the people (7). Sulpicius, who was one, had 
by Cato's means acquired great eredit and authority in 
the city; therefore it was thought ungenerous and un- 
grateful to oppoſe him: but, Cate did not take it ill; 
fer it is no wander (ſaid he) if one man will not yield to. 
another, in that, which he eſteems the greateſt. good. Cato 
had perſuaded the ſenate to make an order, that they Who 
ſtood for offices ſhould; themſelves, aſk the people for 
their votes, and not ſollicit by others. This very much 
offended the commonalty ; for it took from them, not 
yet only the means of receiving money, but alſo the oppor- 
ent WY tunity of obliging ſeveral perſons, and fo rendered them 
boch poor, — leſs regarded. Beſides, Cato himſelf 
n vas by nature altogether unfit for the buſineſs of can- 
m. vaſſing; for he ME more care to preſerve the dignity 
1; of his character, than to obtain the office. Thus by 
following his own way of ſolliciting, and not ſuffering 
his friends to do thoſe things which take with the mul- 


er WM fitude, he loft the Conſulſhip. _ . 


Upon ſuch occaſions, not only they who loft the 
election, but even their friends and relations, uſed to 
be much grieyed and dejected, and in ſome degree 
alhamed for ſeveral days after; but Cato took it ſo un- 
concernedly, that he anointed himſelf, and played at 
ball in the field, and after dinner went into the Forum, 
as he uſed to dg, without his ſhoes or his tunick, and 
there walked about with his acquaintance. But Cicers 
blamed him for, net exerting himſelf to the utmoſt, and 

for not ſhowing proper reſpect and civility to the peo- 
ple at a time when affairs required ſuch a Conſul; and 
likewiſe for deſiſting entirely after this. repulſe, wee 
i pang Lend e e eee Bing, 5: 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus were ledge in the law, and the other 
named Conſuls, ſays Dion, the on account of his eloquenee. 
lirſt by reaſon of his great knows, „35 
5 ©... 
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be had ſtood a ſecond time for the Preterligp Ct 
anſwered, That Be loft the Prætorſbip the firſt time, not by 
any "diſlike of the people, but becauſe they had been violently 
overpowered, or bribed by his adverſaries; whereas in the 
election of Conſuls there had been no unfair practices uſed: 
ſo that be plainly ſaw the people were offended at bis mum. 
ners, which a wiſe man ought not to alter for their ſake; 
nor yet ſbould be attempt the ſame thing again, while Be ties 
8 the ſame diſaduaniuge. 
: Ceſar was then fighting with many wirlike ani : 
whom he very bravely and with great hazard ſubdued, 
Among the reſt, it ſeems, he 8 the Germans, (who 
were in peace with. the Romans) and flew three hundred 
nd of them. Upon which; ſome of his friends 
ropoſed that there ſhould be a publick thankſgiving: 
ut Cato declared, That they ought to deliver Cæſar into 
tbe hands of thoſe . had been thus unjuſtly aſſaulted, that 
they might expiate the offence, and not bring a curſe upon the 
city; yet we have reaſon, ſaid he, to dry the Gods, for 
ſparing the commonwealth, and for not taking vengeance upon 
his army, for the madneſs and wickedneſs 9s of the General. 
Hereupon Cæſar wrote a letter to the ſenate, which was 
read openly ; it was full of reproachful language and 
accuſations againſt Cato; who ſtanding up, ſeemed. not 
at all concerned, and without any heat or paſſion, but in 
| N and, as it were, premeditated diſcourſe, ſhowed 
at the charge brought againſt him ought to be looked 
upon only. as a ſcurrilous piece of buffoonery, invented 
ye Caſer tor mirth's ſake, and not deſerving a ſerious re- 
Then he began to expoſe all Cæſar's practices, 
and laid open his deſigns froni the beginning, as clearly, 
as if he never had been an enemy to him, but a con- 
ſtant confederate with him; and told the ſenate, 7 bat if 
they were wiſe, they would not fear the Britons' and Gauls, 
but Cæſar himſelf. This diſcourſe ſo moved and awa- 
kened the ſenate, that Cz/ar's friends repented 1 that they 
had cauſed the letter to be read, which had given Cato 
an opportunity of ſpeaking with ſuch ſtre th ro reaſon 
and of uttering 2 1 ſevere Rn NOI "I How- 
ever, 
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ever, nothing was then concluded ;. only it was hinted, | 
that they would do well to ſend kim a ſucceſſor. Here | 


upon Cæſars friends required, that "Pompey allo ſhould 
lay down his arms, and refign his provinces, or elſe that 


& 


Czſar might not be obliged to do it. Then Cato cried 


out, What he had foretold was come to aſs; How it wat ma 
nifeſt that Cæſar would come upon them with bis forces, and 
turn againſt the late thoſe armies he had got by deceitful ly im- 


- 


poſing on them. Yet Cato could not prevail much out of 


the ſenate-houſe; for the people were always zealous to 


advance Ceſar*s power, and the ſenate though _— were ? 


convinced by Cato, were afraid of the people.” 


When news was brought, that Cz/ar had eaken Ari- ; 
ninum, and was marching” with his army toward Rome, 
then all men, even Pompey, and the common people 
too, caſt their eyes on Cato, who had alone foreſeen, and 


firſt clearly foretold Cæſar's intentions. He therefore 


aid, - I yon bad believed me, or regarded my advice, ou 
would not now have been reduced to Stand in fear of one man, 
nor to place all your hopes in one alone. Pompey ſaid, That 
Cato indeed had ſpoken moſt lite a prophet, but that himſelf 


had ated moſt like a friend. Cato then adviſed the ſenate 


to put all into the hands of Pompey ; for they who are the 


aWhors of great evils, ſaid he, can 561 remove them. 


© Pompey finding that he had not ſufficientforces, and that 


_ he could raiſe were not very reſolute, forſook the 


Cato reſolving to follow Pompey, ſent his younger 
an to Minutius, who was then in the country of Bru- 
tium, and took his eldeſt with him; but wanting ſome 
body to keep his houſe, and take care of his daughters, a 
he took Martia again, who was now a rich widow, for 
Hortenſius was dead, and had left her all his eſtate. Cæ- 
far after ward took occaſion from this action to reproach 


Cato with great ſeverity, charging him with covetouſ- 


neſs, and a mercenary deſign in his marriage: For, 
lays he, if he had need of a wife, why did be part with. 


ber? And if he had not, «why did he take her again? Unleſs 
he gave ber only as a bait to Hortenſius, and lent her when 


he was Young, 10 have her yo when Joe Was Fic... But 


in 
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in anſwer to his (8). we 0 N ws. ene 4 
Euripides, 


He buth; fore hi folly mit gad * 2 
Who brands Alcides with 4 coward's name. Se "i 


For it is alike abſurd, to reproach Hercules. for cow 
atdice, and to accuſe Cato of govetouſneſs; though 
otherwiſe, whether he did e right. in this n 
riage might be diſpute. 

As ſoon as he had taken back Inti he; commits 8 
ted his houſe and his daughters to her, and himſelf fol - 
lowed Pompey. It is ſaid, that from that day he never 
cut his hair, nor ſhaved his beard, nor put on a gar- 
land, but through grief and dejection. for the .calami- 
ties of his country, continually wore the ſame habit to 
the laſt, whatever party was unfortunate or ſucceſsful... 

The government of Sicily-being allotted to him, he 
paſt over to Syracuſe; where underſtanding that A/inius 
Pollio was arrived at Meſſana, with forces from the 
enemy, Cato ſent to him, to know the reaſon of his 
coming thither; and Pollio, on the other ſide, demanded 
of him the cauſe of theſe commotions. Cato hearing 
that Pompey had quite abandoned ah, and lay encamp- 

ed at Dyrrachium, cried out, Hou dart and intricate 9 
the ways of heaven! Pompey, when be did nothing + 
nor chat was always ſucceſsful ; and now when wy 
Preſerve bis country, and defend her liberty, be is alto gether 
unfortunate. As for Afinius, he ſaid, he could Lali 
drive him out of Sicily; but as greater forces were com- 
ing to his aſſiſtance, he would not engage the iſland in 

a war. Wherefore adviſing the Syracuſans to ſubmit to 
the conqueror, and provide for their own lafery, he ſet 
ſail from thence. 

When he came to Pompey, he conſtantly gave advice 
to prolong the war; for he always hoped to com 


matters, and would by no means conknt that the dif- 
| - ference 


(8) This paſſage of E aripides Hereales Furens; where Lycas tax- 
mentioned here by Plutarch is ing Hercules with cowardice; and 
taken ou: of the firſt act of his telling him in plain terms * 
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for valour, which he had obtained, here quoted. 
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ference ſhould be decided by a battle, fince the com- 
monwealth would ſuffer extremely, and be the certain 
cauſe of its own ruin, whoever were the 2 conqueror. 3 
He alſo perſuaded Pompey, and the council of war, to 
ordain, that no city ſhould be ſacked that was ſubject 
to the people of Rome, and that no Roman ſhould be 
killed, but in the heat of battle. By this he acquired 
great honour, and brought-over many to the party of 


Pompey, chen being highly. pleaſed with his moderation 


and humanity. Afterward; being ſent into Ala, to 
aſſiſt thoſe who were railing men and preparing ſhips | 
in thoſe parts, he took with him his ſiſter Servilia, and 
a little boy whom ſhe had by Lucullus; for ſince her 
widowhood, lhe had lived with her brother, and very: 
much recovered her reputation, having put herſelf under 
his care, followed him in his voyages, and complied 
with his ſevere way of living; yet Cæſar did not fail to 
aſperſe him upon her account alſo. 1 

Though Pompey's officers in Aia thought they had 
no great need of Cato's aſſiſtance, yet he brought over 
the people of Rhodes by his perſuaſions to embrace his 
party; and leaving his ſiſter Servilia, and her child there, 
he returned to Pompey, who had now got together a very 
great force both by ſea and land. And here Pompey 
clearly betrayed his own intentions; for at firſt he de- 
ſigned to give Cato the command of the navy, which 
conſiſted of no leſs than five hundred ſhips of war, be- 
ſides a vaſt number of pinnaces and boats. But pre- 
ſently bethinking himſelf, or reminded by his friends, 


that Cato's only aim in all his actions being to free his 


country from uſurpation, if he were a maſter of ſuch 
great forces, as ſoon as ever Cæſar ſhould be conquered, 
he would certainly oblige Pompey to lay down his arms, 
and be ſubject to the laws. Therefore Pompey changed 
his mind; and though he had before mentioned it to 
Cato, yet he made Bibulus Admiral. Notwithſtanding 


he did not deſerve that reputation Amphytrion anſwers in the words 


009) There 


this, it 8 wa Cato 8 hab * hs * good 
was no way diminiſhed; for when they were ready to 
engage near Dyrrachium, and Pompey himſelf encouraged, 
the army, and commanded all the officers to do the 
like, yet the ſoldiers hearkened to them but coldly, and 
in ſilence; but when Cato ſpoke laſt of all, and diſ- 
courſed to them from the principles of philoſophy, 
ſuch things as the occaſion err concerning liberty, 
valour, death, and glory, all which he delivered with 
great emotion, concluding with an invocation of the 
Gods, to whom he directed his ſpeech, as if they were 
preſent to behold them fight for their country, the 
army ſeemed fo affected, and gave ſuch a ſhout, that 
it filled all- their leaders with hope, and made them 
fall on without fear of danger. Cæſar's party was 
routed, and put to flight; yet this good fortune took 
ſuch advantage of Pompey's cautiouſneſs and diffidence, 
as rendered the victory incompleat. But of this we 
have ſpoken in the life of Pampey. While all the reſt 
rejoiced, and magnified their ſucceſs, Cato alone be- 
wailed his country, and curſed that fatal ambition, win | 
made ſo many brave Romans murder one another. 
After this, Pompey following Cæſar into T beſſaly, left 
at Dyrrachium a great quantity of arms and riches, and 
many of his friends and relations; the charge of all. 
which he gave to Cato, with the command only of fif-: 
teen cohorts: for he was very much afraid of him, 
knowing well, that if he were defeated, Cato would 
never forſake him; but that if he conquered, he would 
never let him uſe the victory at his pleaſure. There 
were likewiſe many perſons of high 1 who. Raid with 
Cato at Dyrrachium. . 
When they heard of the overthrew at Phorſalia, Cato 
reſolved nam 4 himſelf, that if Pompey were lain, he 
would conduct thoſe who were with him into Zaly, and 
then retire as far from the tyranny of Cæſar as he could, 
and live in exile; but if Pompey were ſafe, he would 


Keep the army e for him. With this een, 
; he 


(9) There was a whole nation in Africa des made it Sls van 8 
neſs 
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he paſſed over to Corqra, where the navy lay. There he 
would have reſigned his command to Cicero, becauſe he 
had been Conſul, and himſelf only a Prætor; but Cicero 
refuſed it, and prepared to ſer ſail for Taly. At this 
Pompey's ſon was greatly incenſed ; and being of a raſh 
and haughty diſpoſition, he was about to puniſn all 
thoſe who were going away, and in the firſt place would 
have laid hands on Cicero; but Cato admoniſhed him in 
private, and diverted him from that deſign. Thus he 


apparently ſaved the life of Cicero, and —_ ſeveral 


others beſide. n 2 113 

Cato — that Pompey. the 4 Aa FOO 
into Ægypt or Libya, reſolved to haſten after him; 
and having taken all his men aboard, he ſet ſail; but 
firſt to thoſe who were not willing to W him, 
he gave free liberty to 8 

When they came to the — Fg they: met with 
Sextus, Pompey's younger ſon, who told them of the 
death of his father in Ægypt; at which they were all ex- 
ceedingly grieved, and declared that after Pompey” they 
would follow no other leader but Cato. Out of com- 
paſſion Therefore to ſo many worthy perſons; who had 
given ſuch teſtimonies of their fidelity, and whom he 
could not think of leaving in a ſtrange country amidſt 
ſo many difficulties, he took upon him the command, 
and marched toward the city of Cyrene, which immedi- 


ately received him, though not long before the inhabi- 


tants had ſhut their gates againft Zabienus. Here he was 
informed, that Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, had retired 
to King Juba, and that Attius Varus, whom Pompey left 
Governor of Libya, had joined them with his throes 
Cato therefore reſolved to march toward them by land, 
it being winter. He accordingly got together a great 
many aſſes to carry water, and furniſhed himſelf like- 
wiſe with plenty of all other proviſions, and a number 
of carriages. He took alſo with him ſome of thoſe they 
call (9) Fhlli, who cure the bite of ſerpents by ſucking 
out the poiſon with their mouths, and have likewiſe 

certain 


neſs to cure the bite of FR fad by ſacking the wound, This | 
1 | | is 


n 1 R 


certain charms, by which they aaa or n the 
ſerpente ewſelves. |: Darmumoa ei. Ben 
Thus they marched ſeven days together. . Cats al 
the time went on foot at the head of his men; and ne- 
ver made uſe of any horſe or charigt. Evert aſter the 
battle of Phar/alia; he uſed to ſit at- table (1), addin 
this to his other ways of une — he never 
e tt) 20d nnd ne eflnnd hot mn 
Having paſſed the winter in Lilja; toe . out his 
army, which amounted to little leſs than ten args 
men. The affairs of Scipio and Varus were in à very 
ſtare by reaſon of a [miſunderſtanding betucen the 
vhich led them to make great ſubmiſfians to King Jula, 
ney wot wealth and power. rendered him - inſupportably 
vain and arrogant. The firſt time he came to a confe- 
rence with Cato, he had. ordered his dn ſrat to be 
placed in the middle between Scipio and Cato; Which 
Cato obſerving, took up his chair, .andplaced it onthe 
other ſide of Scipia, to whom he thus gave-the' honour 
of ſitting in the middle, thoughthe was his enemy; and 
had formerly publiſhed a: ſcandalous libel againſt him. 
There are ſome who approve not this actiorp of Ca, 
and yet they blame him, becauſe in Siri walking one 
— Philoftratus (2), he gave him the middle place, 
out of the reſpect he bore 7 philofophy. Thus Ca 
mortified the pride af Juba, . treated Seip 
and #arus no better than if they had been his eue 
| wow reconcued them alſd to one another. 
All the army defired Cato to be their leader : Sepia 
5 Kkewiſe and Varus yielded to him, and offered him the 
command. But he ſaid, He would not 'break thoſe" datos, 
| aver wi be fought to —_— e 1 that ee than, 
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is nothing extraordinary, for \ we bee! inflances f. be wh 
read in Homer that in ancient *pretentled to that ores ower. 


times wounds werecured by ſack- ' this is ſounded what we 15 i 
ing. But theſe Ehlli pretended: to Jeremiah, cap. viii. ver. ee 
a power of enchanting the ſer - Sebold I mill. ſend ferpents, coc 
pents, and that they could diſarm trices among cu, which will 1 not . 
them of their fury by charming charmed. 

them to ſleep. Ve find in holy 7 3 1 4+ do 
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reſolved, at t 
habitants of Utics to the ſword, and to rage the city, for 


being in the intereſt of Car. Cato would by no means 


— $ 


cand Atoaloas:. MM 


nor would be, being bur Propretor, command in the preſence 


of a Procenſut; + By bbs per abs created Proconſul. 


Beſides, the people took it as a good omen to ſee a 
Scipio command in Africa, and the deer, name gave cou- 
rage to the ſoldiers. me 
Sai pio pio having raken upon him the comma , preſently 
inſtigation of Juba, to o put all the in- 


11 
+ * 
* * — 


Io 


ſuffer this; but invoking” the Gods, and exclaiming 


and protelling againſt it in the council ef war, he witch 
much difficulty Gelivered theſe people from ee cruel 
ſlaughter. 1 N 8 EP of 197 NS 1 tp 


Afterward, FR de enereaty- of the inhabitants, and 


by the deſire of Scipio, Cato took upon himſelf the'go- 


vernment of Utica, that it might not either by force or 
by the conſent of the inhabitants fall into Cæſar's hands; 
for it was a ſtrong place, and very advantageous for 


either party. However, it was ſtill more ſtrengthened 


by Cato, WEO brought i in vaſt quantities of corn, re- 
paired the walls, erected towers; and made deep'trenches 
and ſtrong ramparts round the town. The young men 
of Utica. he lodged in the trenches, having firſt taken 


their arms from them; tlie reſt of the inhabitants he 
155 within the town, and took great care that no in- 


ry ſhould be done, nor affront offered theta dy the 


Romans; From hence he ſent a great quantity of arms, 
money; and proviſions to the ene Fatt made. t his 


city their chief magazine. N 
He adviſed Scipio, as he nad before adviſed Pamper 
by no :4mtans to bazard & battle againſt a man of fueh reſolution 
and e Wor” Sag! 1 1271 a TRE in length of 
7. N F651 Jie 
1 A1 Ine 7 499 2 
1), Froxtinus fa that — w r 
15 . 25 the 8 geb 5 15 


45 Ao 


ter the battle of Came, 19 12D Hh — ſame time that h . So a 


71 2771. to'be'a ſollewor of 
(2) The ſame. with 8 he diſgraced the doctrine cared his 


tioned by Plutarch in the life of life, ee t nee, | 


— 


| (5) By 


Anthony, where he gives Tack, 2 tos oe i 
cams him as give 
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rss 
. time that ſpirit which is the chief ſupport of, tyranny, withers 
and dies away. But Scipio out of pride rejected this 
counſel, and wrote a letter to Cato, in Which he re- 
proached him with cowardice, J and aſked, him if be 
could not be content himſelf to lie ſecure. <vithin : walls. and 
trenches, without hindering others; from ſbowing their cou. 
rage on proper occaſſons as theig. prudence Should diret2. In 
anſwer, to this Cato wrote word again, That be was ready 
io take. the, horſe and foot which be had brought. inta Africa, 
and go over into Italy, to dram Cæſar from him upon hin- 
elf. But Scipio derided this propoſition alſo. Then 
Cato openly avowed, That. be was ſorry be had yielded the 
command to Scipio, who, he ſaw, would not uſe his power 
wiſely in the war;, and if (contraty to all appearance) be 
 . ſpould ſucceed, be would doubtleſs uſs bis ſucceſs as unjuſtly 
4 home. For Cato then thought, and told his, friends, 
That he could have but flender hopes in thoſe generals who 
bad ſo much preſumption, and ſo litils conduts ;-.yet if any 
ching ſhould happen beyond expeZtation, and Cæſar f94uld be 
overthrown,. for | his part he auguld not ſtay at RQme, but 
would retire from the cruelty aud inhumanity of Scipio, who 
already had in a fierce and inſolent manner threatened mam if 
#6 Romans.-:;.:. - au: on! bavbo! 241 Ni 
But what Cato had looked for, fell out ſooner than h 
expected; for about midnight one arrived from the 
army (whence he had been three days in coming) ho 
brought word, that there had been a great battle, near 
Tbapſus; that all was utterly loſt; that Cæſar had taken 
both the camps; and that Scipio and Juba were fled with 
a few only, the reſt being cut to pieces. This news 
had ſuch an effect as we may eaſily imagine it would in 
a time of war and at midnight; , for it ſo frightened the 
people, that they were almoſt diſtracted, and could 
ſcarce keep themſelves within the walls of the city. 
But Cao went out, and meeting the people in this 
hurry and clamour, comforted and encouraged them as 
well as he could, and in ſome meaſure allayed the fear 
and amazement they were in, telling them, that pro- 
bably things were not ſo bad in reality, but were very 
much aggravated by the report. Thus he pacified th 
tumult 
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{ tumult for the preſent. The next mornipghe alle ble 

' Wl the three: As rg he. uſe ed as his ROB os 

5 were Romans, who. trafficked t ere = .metchandj; EA 
exchange of money: beſide them there were allo. 


8 22 5 


ſenators, and their ſons. While they were coming 


n if nothing new; had happened. „He, bl, 2 «book nub 


ly hand, which he was dings Bc 3 5 2 an, ir 
7 95 co Ny 


„count of what provifions he 
weapons and ſoldiers. a4 
When they were. aſſembled, he began his diſcour! 85 


SET] 


having very well ſerved their country. with their pen ons, 


ſeparate, 48 if, each 1 ingle , man could hope for any Jafeiy. in 
farjaking his, companions 1, on the. contr d y. while thiy kept 


thiy fought againſt. him, and be more. forward to pdrdou 
them, if they ſubmitted. to him. Therefore ht advij ed them 
to conſult among . ves, nor Would . Be ike robatever 


folned to;fland firm, and undergo ſome danger for the Jake 
of liberty, be  ſhauld, nat only commend, gut admire the va. 


till they had tried. the utmoſt fortune, of. oy” 7 1 

was not Urica er Adrumetum, But 

often by | ber own ſtrength raiſed berſel 77 gal 1 e fa 55 

lie. Beſides, as there were Tf 5 things th is would condu 

jo their ſafety, ſo. chiefly: this, that th , 42 fi 

one, who by bis affairs would be much wy Bra 

ſeveral occafrons. called into eee Pi 8p ain. 85 7 

ready revolted to the younger | gs 4 ne, Mac- 
15 
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and firſt he addreſſed the three hundred; and very Muy ;b 
commended the courage and fidelity they had ſpown, and jet 


money and counſel... Then, be entreated them by no meang 10 


bur, and would bimſelf 4 their on, a companion. 165 | 


cuſtomed, to the. bridle, and impatient of old bs 4 155 Jar 


„ether, Cato walked about very.calmly. and ſedate 15 5 | 


„ 


together, Cæſar would have tes Treaſon. to deſpiſe . them, if ' 


they ſhould propoſe: if wy thought fit t, ſubmit. to , Hine, , | 
be would impute. their; change. lo necaſiiy ;, but if they 5 


86 


38 
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his intrepidity, getictolity and humanity, that 


E 


uſuters, and much vf their ſubſtance alſo conſiſting i 


moved; 10 theſe men were heated and inflamed, | 


n r 


derade, or & ef 

2 failed, However, he ſaid, thy 

fry Fe, Alber Fern themſetves, and pray to the Gads, 

that in recompence of | their former courage and zeal thy 

would render their future deſigns ſucceſsful When Cat | 

had thus ſpoken, many were moved and encourag gal b | 

his ſpeech ; but the ' greateſt part were ſo animated b 

they 10. b 

got the preſent danger; and as if he were the only it- } 

vincible leader, and above all fortune, they etitreated : 

him, To employ their per ſons, arms and eſtates; u l. ] 
thaught fit ; for they eſteemed it far better to meet death jy 


| following bis counfel; than to find their ſafety in betrayi Ml - 
W 


a perſon of ſuch exalted virtue. One of the aſſembly pro- 

the making a decree to ſet the ſlaves at liberty; ch 
and moſt of the reſt approved the motion. But Cat pe 
ſaid, That ought not to be done, for it was neither Ju A 


| lawful, but if any of their maſters would willingly ſet then 
free, thoſe that were fit for ſervice ſhould be received. Thi, 
many promiſed to do; whoſe names he ordered tobe foe 


enrolled, and then withdrew. . 
Preſently after this, he received letters from Juba ail 
Scipio. Juba, with a few of his men, was retired t 
mountain, where he waited to hear what Cato wolild . 
tothe upon, intending to ftay there for him, if "ke 
hought fit to leave U7ica, or to relieve him wi ich his 
ET, he were beſieged. Scipio allo lay at arch, 
a certain promontory, not far from Utica, expe 
an anſwer upon the fame account; but Cato though 
Re to detain the meſſengers; till the three hundred mo 
come to ſome reſohution. 
As for the ſenators that were there, they Howell an 
Zeal, and ſet free their ſlaves, and furniſhed them with 
arms. But the three hundred being merchants and 


Wake the iniÞreſſion that Cato's ſpeech had made 0. 
them, did not long tontihue ; for as ſome bodies cali) 
admit heat, and as ſuddenly loſe it, when the fire is 
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Cats was preſent; but when they began to feaſon among 
themſelves, the fear they had of Cx/ar ſoon overcame 
the reverence they bore to Cato: For who ure we? ſaid 
they, and who is it e refuſe to obey ? Is it not that Cæſar, 
to whom all the power of Rome has ſubmitted ? And which 
of us is @ Scipio, a Pompey, or a Cato? But tot when 
all men mate their honour give way 10 their fear, ſhall we 
alone engage for the liberty of Rome, and in Utica make 
war againſt bim, from «whom Cato and Pompey the Great 
fled out of Italy ? Shall we ſet free our faves againſt Ceſar, 
who bave ourſelves no more liberty than be is pleaſed to al. 
low? No, let us, poor wretches, know ourſelves; ſubmit to 
the victor, and ſend deputies to implore his mercy, Thus 
ſaid the moſt moderate of them; but the greateſt parc 
were for ſeizing the ſenators, that by ſecuring them, 
they might appeaſe Cſars anger. Cato, though he 
perceived the change, took no notice of it, but wrote 
to Juba and Scipio to keep at a diſtance from Unis, bes 
cauſe he miſtruſted the three hundred: 


A conſiderable body of horſe, which had eſcaped = 


from the late fight, were coming toward Utica; and 
had ſent three men before to Cato, who did not bring 
one meſſage from the whole troop, nor give the ſame 
account of their ſentiments. For ſome were for going to 
ua; others for joining Cato; and fome were afraid of 


wtting themſelves up in Utica. When Cato heard this, 


e ordered Marcus Rubrius to attend upon the three hun- 
Ired, and quietly take the names of thoſe who of thelt 
on accord would ſet their ſlaves at liberty, but by no 
eans to force any one. Then taking the ſenators with 
im, he went out of the town, and met the principal 
fficers of thoſe horſemen; whom he entreared 
bandon ſo many Roman ſenators, nor to prefer Tubs 


or their commander before Cato, but to unite for the 


utual ſafety of them all, and to come into the city, 
rhich was impregnable, and well furniſped with corn, 
nd other proviſions ſufficient for many years. The 


Fnators likewiſe with tears beſought them to ſtay. 


ereupon the officers went to conſult their ſoldiers, 
ind Cato with the fenators ſat down upon a bank of 
* Ss earth, 
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earth, e their reſolution. In * mean time 
Rubrius came in great anger, crying out, The three hun. 
dred were all in commotion, and raiſing tumults in the eig. 
At this all the reſt deſpairing of ſaſety, burſt into tear 
and lamentations; but Cato endeavoured to comfort 
them, and ſent to the three hundred, deſiring them to 
have a little patience. Then the officers of the horſe te- 
turned with no very reaſonable demands. They ſaid, 
they did not defire to ſerve Juba for his pay, nor ſbould the 
fear Cæſar while they followed Cato; but they dreaded tobe 


fout up with the Uticans, men of a treacherous nature, and 


Phcenician extraclion; for though they were quiet at pre- 
ent, yet as ſoon as Cæſar bud: appear, they would conſpire 
together, and betray the Romans. Therefare if be expectid 
they ſhould join with. him, he muſt drive out of the town or 
deftroy all the Uticans, that he might receive them inio a 
place ne both of enemies and barbarians. This Cas 
thought very cruel and. barbarous ; but he mildly an- 
ſwered, He would conſult the three hundred. 
| Then he returned to the city, where he found th 
men, not framing excuſes, or diſſembling, out of reve- 
rence to him, but apenly refuſing to make war againſt 
, Ceſar, which, they laid, they were neither able nor willing 
to do, And ſome there were who dropped a hint about 
detaining the ſenators, till Cæſar's coming; but Cato 
ſeemed not to hear this, for indeed he was a little deaf. 
At the ſame time one came to him, and told him that 
the horſe were going away... Cato fearing leſt. the three 
hundred ſhould take ſome deſperate. reſolution: concern · 
ing the ſenators, immediately went out with ſome of his 
ſriends, and ſeeing they were already removed to ſame 
diſtance, took horſe, and rode after them. They, when 
they ſaw him coming, were very glad, and received him 
kindly, entreating him to ſave himſelf with them. At 
this time, it is ſaid, Cato ſhed tears, while ſtretching out 
his hands he ęarneſtly interceded with them for theſe 
nators ; ſome of their horſes he ſtopped, and. laid hold 
of the weapons of others, till he had prevailed With 
them to ſtay only that one day, to procure a ſafe retreat 
Jor the lenators, 1 "EO on perſuaded them 10 g 
: along 
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along with him, ſome he placed at the gates of the town, 
and to others: he gave the charge of the citadęel. Now 
the three hundred began to — they ſhould ſuffer for 
their inconſtancy, and ſent to Cata, entreating him by 
all means to come to them but the ſenators flocking 
about him, would not ſuffer him to go, and ſaid, | They 
would not truſi their. guardian and pneſerver in the hands af 
perfidious traitors... For now, in my opinion, all who 
were in Utica; clearly diſcovered and; exceedingly loved 
and admired the virtue of Cato, ſeeing how ſineere, up- 
right, and diſintereſted he was im chis whole conduct: 
ſince, though he had: long before reſolved on his · own 
death, he took ſuch extreme pains, and was ſo careful 
and anxious for the ſake of others, that when he had 
ſecured their lives he might put an end to his o.w]n; for 
it was eaſily perceived, that he had determined to _ 
though he endeavoured:not to let it appear. 
Therefore having paciſied the ſenators, he Ws Rave 
to the requeſt: ↄf the three hundred, and went to them 
without any attendance. T hq ga, bim mam thanks, 
and entreated him to employ and truſt, them for tbe future; 
but as they were not Catos, and could not come up 40 bis 
greatneſs of courage, -they: begged he would pity their weak- 
#/s.- They told him, they — — reſolved to ſend to Cæſar, 
and entreat im ebiefly and in the firſt, place for C to; and 
if they could not prevail for him, th would not — F 
pardon for themſelves, but as long as the bad breath would 
fight in bis defence; Cato — their good intenti- 
ons, and adviſed em to ſend ſpeadily that they might | pro- 
vide for their ewn-/afety, but by, ne- means te aſk any. thing 
in bis behalf.y forgthey unbo are conguered,, muſt ſubmit, and 
they who haut Zong wrong, beg pardom; for bim/elf, be-wuas 
never overcome zn all bis lifes but rather, he, far as he thougþt 
it, had — the pidfonyi and had gangqufed Cæſax in what 
wwas juſt and bonourable. And indis Oæſar might be lqoked 
upon as one fen ri xu and van quillt ufer be was now forced 
to diſcover and own thoſe deſigns, which be bad ſo long denied, 
aud always praffiled againſt his cauntry.. When che, bad 
faid.this, he went ν 2 embly, and being. in- 
mingawith his e 
8 e ee; 


Ttuance, whom he had 
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Alas! aid 3 does be come againſt us, . 
Then he went to the ſenators, "and ur ed them co make 
no delay, but haſten to be gone, while the horſemen 
were yet in the city. And — all che gates to be 
ſhut, except one — the ſea, he appointed ſhip 
for thoſe who: were to d and gave money and pro. 
viſions to ſuch as wanted? all which he did with great 
order and exactneſs, cakingea re to ſuppreſs all Ro 
und: fuffering no wrong to be done to the pe 

" Marcus Qayius coming with two — enc: 
near Utica, and ſent to Cato, to treat about the. chief 
command. Cato returned him no anfwer ; but ſaid to 
his friends, No wonder all goes ill with us, who fill retain 
eur ambition even upon the brink of ruin. In the mean 
time word was brought him, that the horſe were going 
away, and were 3 the Uticaxs as if their goods 
had been Jawful ſpoil. Cato ran to them, and from 
the firſt he met, ſnatched what they had taken; upon 
which the reſt threw down all they had gotten, and went 

away ſilent, and aſhamed of what they had done. Then 
de called together the citizens of Utica, and 
chem, in behalf of the-three hundred, not to exaſpe- 
rate Ceſar ag ainſt them, but all to ſeek their common 
ſafety — with them. After that he went again to 
the port, to ſee thoſe who were about to embark} and 
there he embraced and diſmiſſed his friends and acquain- 
perſuaded to go. As for his ſon, 
be did nor adviſe him to go, nor did he think fit to 
Perſuade him to forſake his father. But rhere was one 
Statyllins, a young man, in the — of his age, who 
valued himſelf upon his - magnan to 
iümitate che invincible — ne ? of Cre him Cato en- 
treated to depart, for he — himſelf by 
bis enmity to Ceſar; . Then Cato 
looking upon Apollomidis the Steick phi „and De- 
memus the N . — to you, faid 2 
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dawn this yours was's ſpirit, and to male bim know 
2 ad for i him (3). Thus, having diſmiſſed £5. 
reſt, he returned to his „ gave 1 m6 
patched bylgclss in, which he . that night, the 
Greateſt part of the day followi N 
Lucius Cæſar, — of lte 05 = bei Ta 
three undred, came 


pointed to 1 
—— an deſired —— bl foi oak, afar 
ſuaſive ſpeech for them: 
1 fall not ſcruple to kiſs the hands, and fa the kn 
Cæſar on your behalf. ut this 22 by — means 
permit him to do: For as to 1 
willing to bs preſerved by Ciar's avour, 1 = 
to him; but I would not be bebolden to 'a tyrant, for 
ven things that are marks of tyramny : 


ene to preſerve, as a Su Jes 
men over whom be bas no right 10 rule; 1 
let us confider what. you had 1h ſox in iu Ext 125 
hundred. When they had continued ſo me time 
ther, as Lucius was going: fie * 
r 
by the hand, bid him farewel. CRE 
Then he retired to his houſe een 
fo and friends; to whom he Fm of ſeyeral 
the reſt, he forbad his ſon to THE 
meeilft in the affairs of ſtate : For io ad therein in 6 
— of Cato, was now inpaſible ; a ks 
raiſe, would be able. 
Toward evening, | he went into his. bath. 
bathing, he remembered Sacyllius, 
Well, . — dave you b 
of Statyllius ? Aud is be gone wi 15 
No, ſaid „I have owed wach with bim, but 
to little purpoſe ; bees fill reſolute and . ry: 4. 


clares, bets. determined to follow your in 


= is ſaid, cue ae, aden That hol 
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pe. | a oft bY Flog hoo 3 dot tran ina 
it is on - | N 
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— A he Kid bathed, he went to 8 with a geit 
deal of company; at which he fat," as be had! alway 
uſe to do after the battle of Pbarfalia; for from i 
time he fever lay down but when he went to Heeg. 
There ſupped with him all his on aequaititance; and 
the magiſtrates of Vita, NG EG . 
a ſoppet, as they were ati nking they converſe 
SHE; deal of wit and learning; and many pl. 
Joke queſtions were diſcuſſed. At length they came 
to t ole: maxims which are called the paradoxes ofthe 
"Stoiths ; and to this in Particulai, That" the good man d 
* 

Het, and that” all wicked men are flavts.' The momeft 
bi 985 pre ed, the Peripatetick, A8 might eaſily be 
imagined, took up the argument againſt it; but Ca 
fell upon. him very warmly ; and raiſing his voice; fe 
argbed the matter at great length;  and- with ſuch woti- 
defful' yehemence, that it was apparent to every 'offe 
that ke was reſolved tö put an end. bo fis fe, and fe 
Hit ſelf at liberty "Hers on, when he had done ſpeak⸗ 
ing; 5 Riera A Þ bene and all the company 
Were much de tg! LIE to divert them from a 
A of bo defigh, turned the diſcourſe,” ande began 

ain to talk of the preſent affairs, ſno ung great con- : 

Ern for thoſe whi ay at ſca, 28 alſo fer cher sthefs, 
wha velit by land, were to paſs th h a dry ant 
atÞatous def? Be = e ee e Ulm 
Ken the company was broke” up, 8 with 
r nds, as he el to do after ſup} ve the pe- 
7 05 orders to the öffters of the- dh and gvin 
bhi is chamber, embracec his ſon, and every onE 
*kys\ friends; with more"tha uſu al arge, which again 
renewed.” their Ka ee of his deFen. : Then laing 
Himſeif Down, be OR into bist hand Berd's dialegbe 
Säncetning the immörtalfty of the foul; Having read 
more than half the'bSoKk he. looked up, and ſeeing” that 
"his Word was not Hafigitig at the head of Rist bed (for 
„his ſon had taken it away while he was at ſupper) he 
calſed his ſervanr, and aſked, bo had taken away his 
ce Ahe ſervatit'making-fio anſwer, he fell to read- 
ws gain and a ftkfe After, not. „t ſerwing Ibo 
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or haſty for it hut as if he would. only know What was 
become of iti he bid ĩt be brought. As they ſtill de- 
layed to bring it, when he had * Gniſhed: the whole dia- 
logue he called up all. his ſervants, + one by one, and 
in an angry tone demanded: it ef them. He, ſtruck 
one of them ſuch a blow on the mouth, that: he hurt | 
his own hand iind now growing mare angry, and ſtill | 
raiſing his voice, he cried out, He was betraytd, and de- 
tiered nuted io the | enemy," ly bis ſon and bis ſervants. 
Then bid ſongnwith theweſÞot his friends, came run- 
ning into the room, andi falling at his feet, began to 
lament and to beſeech him: but Cato raiſing up him- 
ſelt, and lopking fiercely; M ben (ſaid he) and hon aid T 
fall diſtractau Si hy does no body perſuade me hy reaſon, ar 


teach me aubattisi better, if I have deſigned any thing yd 


is ill ? But muſt I be diſarmed, and hindered from following 


my own eterinination ? And you, young. man, why do you 
noi bind your father's hands behind him, that when. Cæſar 
comes, he: may: find me unable to defend myſelf 2.1. However, 
Ido not want n favord to. diſpatch myſelf : I need but hold 
i breath :a:@bile,or firike my beadagainſt the wall. When 
he had ſaid this, his ſon went weeping out of the cham-' 
ber, and with him all the reſt, except Demetrius and Apol- 


lonides; who being left alone with him, to them he be- 


gan to ſpeak more e calmly And you (ſaid he) do you think 
o keep.a imm of my age alive- by force? and do you fit fi- 
tent here: tu - watch me? Or can you bring any reaſon to 
prove bat it is not @ baſe and unworthy thing for Cato to 
ſeek bis © ſafety from his enemy, when, he can find it na other 
way? Or, why.do you not perſuade: us to unlearn what we 
: have. been tauglu, dos rejecting all the opinions wwe have 
_ «hitherto eftabli we may now: by Caeſar's means. grow 
#0/er," and'thus by Sie more obliged to kim? Not that 1 


have determined ought concerning myſelf, but I would have 
it in my power, to perform what I ſhall think fit to reſolve , 
and I ſhall not fail to aſt your, counſel, : when. I have occa- 


ſion to uſe. what your philoſophy Na In the mean time, 
40 not trouble yourſelves ; but go tell my ſon; that he ſhould 


not compel bis father to what he cannot perſuade, him. They 


made him no anſwer, buy; went weeping out of the 


chamber, | 


206 e LINE off 


* Then the ſword being brought in ahead 
boy, Cato took it, drew it out, and looked on it; an 
when he ſaw the point and the edge were good, Now 
(faid he) I an maſter of myſelf : — laying down the 
ſword, he took his book again, which, it is reported, 
he read twice over (4). Alter this he ſlept fo ſoundly, 
that he was heard 0 ſnere . ma who. were en 
the chamber. "SEN 
About midaight he! een up two of his beam 
Cleanthes his phyſician, and Butas, whom he chiefly em. 
ployed in publick affairs. He ſent Butas to the port, 
to fee. if all the Romans were gone off, and then 
out his hand to have it dreſſed by the hyſieian, it 
being inflamed by the blow he gave his ſervant. At 
this they all ene, warne that now he. MN rn * 


live. ee ee ee 
brought wen! 


 Butas, hay a whi "a aanirned; _ 
they were all gone, except Crafſus, who had ſtaid about 
ſome buſineſs, but was juſt ready to depart: he ſaid 
alſo, that the wind was high, and the ſea very rough, 
Cato hearing this, ſighed, out of compaſſion: to thoſe 
who were at ſea, and ſent Butas again to bring him 
word if any of them ſhould I N to eee for _— 
thing they might want. 
Now the birds began ing Ade gal fel ip 
a litele ſlumber. At length Butas came back, and told 
him, All was quiet in the haven. Then Cato laying him- 
ſelf n, as if he would ſleep out the reſt of the 
night, bid him ſhut the door aſter him. But as ſoon 
as Butas was gone out, he took his ſword, and ſtabbed 
himſelf under the breaſt; yet not being able to uſe bis 
hand ſo well, by reaſon of the ſwelling, he did not 


Iimmegiacely dic oy: the weunly but Rruggling . % 
" 


(a) And yet this dialogue i is too terms, chat what he was 
long to be read twice over in ſo to do was not lawful. 45 . 
mort a ſpace. But that which is pher auill never lay pod | hand; 
moſt incomprehenſible is, that ar himſelf, it being what is not per- 
Cato, before he killed himſelf, azjtted, not evex to thoſe to abb 
ſhould read over that dialogue, death is more defirable than Iife. 
which * es in the ſtrongeſt They are not allowed to ee 
r 
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of. the bed, and throwing down a little mathematical 
table that ſtood by, made ſuch a noiſe, that the ſer- 


vants hearing it, cried out; and immediately his ſon, 
and all * riends, came 1 chamber, — ſee- 
ing him lie wekring. in his great part of his 
— out of his body, himſelf not — but 
looking on them, they all ſtood amazed. The phyfi- 
cian went to him, and would have put in his — 
which were not pierced, and have ſowed up the wound. 
But Cato upon this coming to himſelf, thruſt away the 
phyſician, plucked out his own. bowels, — tearing 
open the wound, immediately expir 

In leſs time than one would 2 bin own. family | 
could have known this accident, all the three hundred 
were at the door, And a little after, the people of 
Utica flocked thither, crying out with one voice, 2 
was their benefaftor and their ſaviour ; the only free, and 


only invincible. man. At che very lame inſtant, they bad 


news that Ceſar was coming z- yet neither fear of the 
preſent danger, nor deſire to flatter the conqueror, nor 


the commotions and diſcord among themſelves, could 


divert them. from doing honour to Cato. For they 
ſumptuouſly adorned his body, made him à magnifi- 
cent funeral, and buried him - the ſea - ſide, where now 
ſtands his ſtatue, holding a ſword. Which being done, 
= returned to conſider of preſerving themſelves and 
their City, - 

Cæſar had been advertiſed, that Cato Raid at intend 
did not attempt to eſcape; that he had ſent away the reſt 
of the Romans, but that himſelf with his ſon, and a few 
of his friends, continued there very unconcernedly ; ſo 
that he could not imagine what might be his deſign. 
But having a great eſteem for him, he haſtened thither 


vuith his any. When he heard of Cato's death, it is 


re ported, 


remedy to themſelves, ehough it te heir projerty.. If one of your ſaves 


ever /o ne For God bas placed ſhould kill himſelf without your com- 
us in this VS in 4 oft, which mand, you ayould think be had done 
ave are never $0 quit without his you an injury, and would puniſa 
permiſſion. The Gods take care of him if it lay _ 
1, and wwe mi confrder * a4 


(') It 


188 - The LIF Ef CAT 0. 
reported, he uttered theſe words: Cato, I envy thee ih 
deaths ſince tbau buſt: enuiad me the preſervation of 1h 
life. And indeed if Catu. would have ſuffered himſeif 
to be preſerved by Cæqar, it is probable he would not 
ſo. much have impaired. his own hondur, as. augmented 
Ceſar's. > Vet what. would: :hayebeen;done,: we cannot 
khow; but from Cejar's uſual: clemeney we mer guat 
what was moſt likel 7 | | 

Cato was forty-eight years old when he find His fon 
ſuffered no injury from Cæſar; but it is ſaid, he grey 
idle, and was much cenfured for lewdneſs. In Cappa- 
docia he lodged at the houſe. of Marpbadates, one of the 
royal: family, who had a very handſome: wife; where 
ſaying: longer than was decent, he was reflected on by 
Tome, who made ſuch jeſts as theſe upcin him: Cato 
goes to-morrow after thirty days: Porcius and Marpha- 
dates are two friends, -who, have but one ſoul, (ſor Mar- 
| phadates's wife was named Hhrbe, i, e. Soul. 9. and. Cite 

45: noble. and generous, end bas a royal foul... 

But allftheſe ſtains were clearly wiped-. "of he) the 
2 of his death 3 for in the battle of Philipp, 
where he fought for his country's liberty, againſt Cz» 
Var and Antony, when the army was broken, ha diſdain- 

ing to fly, called out tocthe enemy, ſhowed them who 
he was, and animated thoſe of his 2 who yet ſtood 
their ground. At length be fell, and left. bis enemies 
in admiration of his valour. _ 

Nor was the daughter of Cato inferior eobahe: reſt 1 
her family. in prudence and: greatneſs qfiſpirit. She 
was married to Brutus who killed Cæſar, was acquainted 
with that conſpiracy, and ended her life as became one 
of her birth and Fiona All ich is related in. 5 
rr 21:1 6 holed 66 

Stathllius, no faid he. bl imitate, Cate, was at 
that time hindered by the 2 when he would 
have put an end to his life. e followed 
Brutus, to whom he was very faithful and FSI ſer⸗ 
\ Ficeable, and died in * field. of Philippe. -. 
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H E 8. E two great men | bear” fo ſenlible a re- 
ſemblance, that they who! have read their lives 
vill ſoon find what reaſons we had to compare them 
together. This reſemblaneei is not only common and 
general, ſuch as we often meet: with between men who 
in other reſpects are of a different caſt and turn; but 
their virtues enidered even in the moſt minute and 
imperceptible:inftances, are all of the ſame ſtamp and 
complexion; and have the ſame influence upon their 
thoughts and actions. This will appear more evi- 
dently in the fbllowing compariſon, | wherein we ſhall 
lay before the reader the particular circumſtances of 
difference or agreement between them, by which he 


will be enabled to make an eſtimate of their virtues 


and their vices and Judge which of them deſerves the 

The moſt witevial differente — els them is thac 
of their birth. Cato was deſcended from very illuſtri- 
ous anceſtors, being the great grandſon of Cato the 


Cenſor; whereas Phocion's parentage is unknown; only 
it is conjectured from the education beſtowed on him, 


that he was of no mean family. But this is no better 
than conjecture, for we often ſee men of low birth as 


well educated as thoſe of the firſt rank. The ſame 


principles which Phocion imbibed in the ſchools of Plato 
and Xenocrates, were inſtilled into Cato by that cele- 


| brated ftoick Antipater. So that both the one and the 


other formed their life and manners upon the model of 
the moſt perfect virtue, from whence they drew that 
ſtrictneſs and ſeverity which was peculiar to them. 
Eloquence is a means abſolutely neceſſary to a ſtateſ- 
man for executing with ſucceſs the ſchemes he has 
formed for the ſervice of the community; and that 


uſually correſponds with the diſpoſition and temper of 


the ſpeaker. We have here before us an exception to 
that 


110 The Cunburiſn of 
that general rule; the ſame auſterity of manners pt 
duces two very different kinds of elo . That of 


P'bocion abounded with noble and happy conceptions 


it was conciſe, and full of ſenſe and energy, but with. 


cout any mixture of the gentle and inſinuating. That 


of Cato with the ſame brevity, vehemence, and ſolidity, 


| was ſet off with ſuch flowers and graces, as could not 
but charm the ears of his hea rer. 


» 


The very contrary to this appears in their maxims 
relating to the government. .Cato's breathed nothing 
but auſterity, compulſion, and ſeverity ; whereas Pho- 
cion's dignity and ſeverity were judiciouſly tempered 
with ſweetneſs and affability. From hence it came 
that Cato never had any weight or intereſt in the Roman 
ſtate; whereas Phocion, though he paid his court to the 
people as little as Cato, and took as little care to hu- 
mour them, yet always carried his point, and often ob- 
tained more than he demanded. It is well known the 


people with tears in their eyes deſired the command 


might be taken from the other captains, and that the 
whole authority might be lodged in his hands, 

This difference may be owing to the difference o 
the times in which each of them entered into the ad- 
miniſtration. Phocion took upon him the conduct of 
affairs when his country was already ruined, and Cato 
appeared in the midſt of an outrageous tempeſt. ' His 
exceſſive virtue was unſcaſonable in times ſo corrupt 


and degenerate, when it was impoſſible for him not to 


meet with envy and contradiction. A more comply- 
ing virtue would have gained more, and confequently 
would have been more uſeful; as appears from this 

ſingle circumſtance. Phocion was five and forty times 
choſen Captain-general, and, what is very extraordi- 
nary, always in his abſence. Cato after the mortifica- 


tion of having Vatinius preferred to him in the Præ- 


torſhip, met with ſtill a more ſhameful repulſe in his 
pretenſions to the Conſulſhip, which he ſollicited in 
perſon. It is true the magnanimity with which he 
bore his diſgrace, turned it to his glory. It ſhowed 
that virtue is independent of the ſuffrages of the 
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people, and that noming foreign to. it can ever tarniſn 
its native luſtrmee. 

If we conſider than in their ier exploits, we 
ſhall find their firſt eſſays much alike; but upon the 
whole the advantage is entirely on the ſide of Phocion. 


He firſt | ſerved under Chabrias, and in the battle of ß 


Naxos had the command of - ane left . r de 


cided the victory. 


Cato made his firſt clmpaigh in . quilicy: — a volua- 
teer under Gellius in the war againſt the ſlaves, and di- 
ſtinguiſned himſelf in ſuch a manner that even then 
they began to compare him to Cato the Cenſor; and 


when his General offered him great rewards, and would 


have decreed him conſiderable honours, he refuſed 
them; a modeſty very rare in a young ſoldier. When 
every one thought him worthy of the greateſt honours, 
he was the only perſon of a contrary opinion. Being 
appointed military Tribune, he was ſent into Maceds- 
nia under Rabrins the Prætor, who gave him the com- 
mand of a legion. No action happened there that 
could contribute to his glory; but as virtue never 
wants opportunities of exerting itſelf, he performed a 
piece of ſervice of more importance than any military 
exploit, however. ſucceſsful. : He made it. appear that 
a man who commands ought not only to be virtuous 


himſelf, but ought to render thoſe ſo likewiſe, who are 


under him. He made his ſoldiers as peaceable as they 
were valiant, and as juſt as they were brave. 
The commiſſion which was forced upon him of 


driving Ptolemy out of Cyprus, and re-eſtabliſhing the 


exiles in Byzantium, gave him no opportunity of ma- 
nifeſting his courage. His good fortune caſed him of 
Ptolemy, who poiſoned himſelf, and left him maſter of 
the iſland ; and his eloquence alone reſtored the exiles 
to Byzantium, and re-eſtabliſhed concord and unani- 
mity in that city, That which was moſt remarkable 
in his tranſactions was that example of the moſt ſcru- 
pulous punctuality, the moſt accurate order, and ſteady 
impartiality at the ſale of the immenſe wealth that was 


found in that iſland, and his not ſuffering any of his 


friends 


at the head of affairs, whereas Cato acted only in a ſe- 


to his advantage, ſince even in that ſubaltern ſtate he 


in political conduct. 1 hn 2684/6 19M 
forming a modern cuſtom in Athens, by which the mi- 


in reſtoring the ſcheme of government, practiſed by 
Pericles and Ariſtides, by which thoſe two talents be- 


came reunitec. nent 30; 


tion in Rome, where Minerva was worſhipped under her 


n er cities thay that of ene them. 8115 


1122 T De Cumpuniſm of :: 7 
friends to enrich. themſelves! ati thꝭ expehcb of Juſtieg 
The ſenate decreed him extraordinary honours wor;: ths 
ſervice, which he refuſed; deſiring! them -only260 give 
Nictas the ſteward: of Ptolemy: his freedom, becaùſe ht 
had been ſerviceable 5 ei 522106458 203 S 
All. theſe things put r cannot be! compar 
with the — — 2 — his victory over 
the Macedonians in the iſland of Eubaa, which Was 
fingly ow ing to his conduct; his: repairing the loſſes 
received by the other Generals through theirbꝰ imp 
dence and incapacity z. his: driving Philzp out. of ttt 
Helleſpont; his fixing the eity of Megara in the intereſt 
of the Athenrans; and his victory over. Micion, who. at 
the head of the Macedonians was ravaging Httica, and 
that when he was more than: fourſcore years of age- 
It muſt be confeſſed fortune was more favourable to 
Pzocion than ſhe was to Cato. For Pbocion was always 
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condary ſtation ; but this very thing may he-conſtrued 


Wn a 


was able by the force of his ſingle virtue to ſupport the 
conſtitution againſt the attacks of fortune, Who was 
reſolved to overturn it, and miſſed but à little of 
making it een over all the efforts of at Hopi 
able enemy. 1 nnd ahnend ot nt 

If Phocion aka the Reis ofi Cato at 1952 headiofoih 
army, and in the field, Cato has the: advantage of him 


Pbocion undoubtedly ewa — prudence: in re · 
litary and civil profeſſions were kept quite diſtinct, and 
Cato had no opportunity of effecting 3 a regula⸗ 


civil as well as martial capacity, and the Naman Ge- 
nerals were no leſs diligent in ſtudying the art of 80 
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Phbocivn s collecting the arrears- of contributions due 
from the iſlanders to the Auleniam with one ſhip only, 
ſhows him a man of ſingular conduct, and that he was 


* 
©} 


ES 


* 


maſter of the art of perſuaſio n. 
His behaviour in Rubæa, where he hindered the Aube. 
nians from making the Greciane priſoners, for fear the 
people, incited to proceed with the utmoſt” ſeverity 
againſt them, ſhould one day give oecaſion to endleſs 
diviſions and quarrels, is a further mark of his great 
prudence and capacity. It was' the' fame prudence 
which prompted bim to diſſuade the Athenians" from 
giving publick "teſtimonies of their jo upon the new 
of Philip's death, not only becauſe it was mean and un- 
generous to rejoice at the death of an enemy, bur for 
z more politiek reaſon. He wiſely foreſaw- that ſueln 
demonſtrations of joy would irritate Mevander,' and 
make him turn his arms againſt them 
The advice he gave the Athenians to deliver up the 
leading men among the Thebans to 'Mexander who de- 
manded them, they having ſneltered themſelves in 
Athens, was much to be commended; Nothing can 
be a greater abſurdity in politieks chan for a "ſtate to 
expoſe itſelf to the utmoſt ealamities out of compaſes 
ſion to others, eſpecially when that compaſſion muſt bo 
impotent and ineffectual. If we are not the molt pow- 
erful in arms ourſelves, we ought to cultivate a friends 
ſhip with thoſe who are ſo. That was his maxim. 
Pbocion's political abilities appeared with ſtill greater 
luſtre in the ſervice he rendered to Greece, when he repre- 
ſented to Alexander that if he had a mind to lead a quiet 
life he ought to give over all thoughts of war; but that 
if he 2 50 of glory it became him to divert his arms 
rom Greece, and turn him againſt the barbarians. He 
laid before him ſuch a lively repreſentation of the ho- 
nour he would acquire in that enterprize, that he 
ſoftened the mind of that young Prince, gave it ano- 
her bent, and by that means precured tranquillity to 
Greece, which it could never have enjoyed without him. 
The great confidence the iſlanders, and allies of the 
{thenians repoſed in him, does a further honour to his 
Vorl. V. — e pru- 
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114 27 * e . 
prudente. Twi policy tells us it is march ch tOwin 
men by integrity,” than conquer them by force of arm 


that peace ought to be the chief end of all govern: 


vented, could not bring him to depart from his opi- 
nion; he ſtill, continued to oppoſe that war againſt 
the Baæotians, and the event 8 jufiifad: him in chat 72 


was not long before the Athenians; had reaſon to f- 


the exorbitant demands of Philip. Phecior's advice il. 


One of Phocion's great principles of politicks was, 


ments. In this view he oppoſed all wars that were 


either imprudent, or unneceſſary. The unexpecdel 
ſucceſs of Leoſtbenes in a war which he would have pre- 


poſition. 

This foreſight, wkichi is one of the molt eſſential qui- 
litiesin a politician, appeared in a ſtill ſtronger light when 
he oppoſed thoſe who were deſirous that Athens: ſhould 
be comprehended in the peace propoſed by Philip, and 
that ſhe ſhould appear in the general aſſembly of Gree, 
He inſiſted upon knowing previouſly what Philip would 
require. It was indeed carried againſt him; but it 


pent of it, when they found themſelves oppreſſed with 


ter this was as ſalutary as that which he had given then 
before, when it was rejected. He endeavoured to make 
them ſenſible that diſobedience would be their ruin, 
and propoſed to them the example of their anceſtors, 
who being ſometimes ſovereigns, and ſometimes ſub- 


jects, and acting as became them under both thoſe cir: 
cumſtances, did not only preſets their own. : ity but 
all- Greece beſides. 


As ſoon as the 1 of Aarauderts: 4 was: Kbün 
in Athens, the people who had been intimidated by the 


high reputation of that prince, began to ſhew them: 


ſelves, and aim at innovation. But Pbocion, who fore: 
ſaw to what a degree of danger the city would expoſe 
itſelf in caſe the news ſhould not be confirmed, re- 
ſtrained and cooled them by this celebrated ſaying, 
which was dictated by conſummate prudence, F Alex 
ander he dead to-day, be will be ſo to-morrow and the next 


day, and we ſball have time e 40 — at tein 


and with, more ſafety. 


. 
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Theſe inſtances of Pbocion's policy, which uſt be 
allowed to be very extraordinary, are however ſhort of 


Cato's; whether they are conſidered in the uſefulneſs of 
them, or the dangers that attended them. He put up 


0 for the Tribuneſhip in oppoſition to Metellus, a moſt 
re. dangerous competitor, and a perſon whoſe power would: 
" ING proved fatal to Rome if it had not been counter- 


balanced by the authority of a wiſe man and a good 
p. citizen: | He courageouſly withſtood Cæſar in the Juel⸗ 
tion about Catiline; he expoſed himſelf to the moſt 
u. imminent danger when he oppoſed the decree of Me- 
en N llus for recalling Pompey; and yet when he had quaſhed 


e Metellus, and in him all the intereſt and power of Pom- 
nd bey, he gave ſtill a ſtronger: inſtance of his prudence. 
% when he hindered the ſenate from branding Metellus 


with infamy, and depoſing him, which proceeding 
＋ would have irritated Pompey to the laſt e Ad 
ie. forced him upon extremities. : 
ith The ſame ſpirit put him upon ſtanding for the Phi 
af. WY torſhip, on purpoſe to countermine Craſſus and. Pompey, 
m ho were named Conſuls. With.the fame courage and 
e reſolution he oppoſed the decree of Trebonius; and though 
in, be was dragged from the tribunal by a lictor, he per- 
rs, ſiſted in declaiming againſt the decree; and when they 
ib. had got it paſſed by force, and the people enraged. at 
it were aſſembling in order to demoliſh Pompey's ſta- 
ut tues, he hindered it, and by his prudence prevented the 
+ WM diſturbances and tumults that would have enſued. 
* The act he got paſſed in the ſenate, that in caſe no one 
he appeared to accuſe thoſe who ſhould be elected into of- 
m. ces, they themſelves ſhould appear and deliver in an 
e. cccount of the means they had uſed to obtain them, 
of vas a ſtroke no leſs bold than neceſſary to give a mor- 
re. al blow to that pernicious practice of corruption. 
85 He gave an equal inſtance of his prudence at that 
x time, when the factions of Scipio, Hypſæus, and Milo 
„ chreatned a civil war, and there were every day three 
parties in the Forum ready to come to blows; he pro- 
. MM poſed to cure a greater evil by a leſs, and to prevent 
ee fill a greatey'y 3 hie 10 was to commit every thing 
2 | to 
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to Pompey, and declare him ſole Conſul. The coun- 
ſel be afterwards gave Pompey, who was for eſtabliſh. 
ing penalties. by a new law againſt ſuch as had obtained 
their offices by bribery and corruption, was no leſs an 
ment of his great prudence and judgment. He 
convinced him that it would be great injuſtice to decree 
new penalties for old tranſgreſſions, and puniſh them 
a law that had never been violated. 

2 may be ſaid that he did not act like a good Date: 
man when he refuſed Pompey's alliance, and ſo forced 
him into C-z/ar's family, which proved the overthrow 
of the commonwealth. But beſides that Cato could not 
foreſee that alliance, he followed in that refuſal his own 
maxim, which was, that no true patriot ought to re- 
ceive into his family an ambitious man, who ſeeks his 
alliance only for the ſake of his authority, which he 

will make uſe of to the ruin of his country, 

A . ſtate is concerned in nothing more nearly than in 
a a punctual adminiſtration of its revenues, wherein Cato 
rendered to his country three moſt important ſervice 
when he was Quæſtor. 

In the firſt place he exacted with the utmoſt rigour 
whatever was due from private perſons to the treaſury, 
and at the ſame time cauſed a punctual payment to 
be made of all the publick debts; by which proceeding 
he put a ſtop to a moſt flagrant abuſe that had” crept 
in by the connivance, or injudicious compliance of 
former Quzftors., There were ſeveral pretended orden 

the treaſury, which were allowed through favour, 
and paid without enquiry. Cato cauſed them all to 
be laid before him, cancelled them, and fo put a op 
to ſuch pernicious practices. 

In the ſecond place he proſecuted the officers who 
had been employed by Ha in the execution of his 
proſcriptions, and when he had forced them to refund 
the immenſe ſums they had gained in. that execrable 
ſervice, he had them condemned and executed as mur- 
derers. 

The third and moft confiderable ſervice of all, was 
bs putting a ſtop to "_ Fa or undeſerved. 

There 


| 
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There can be no greater diſorder in a ſtate than when 
its treaſure is made a prey to favour, inſtead of a xe · 
compence for ſervice. This is the fountain of two 
evils equally pernicious. The wealth of the ſtate is 
waſted by giving where it does not receive, and true 
merit ſeeing itſelf neglected, languiſhes, and at laſt pe- 
riſhes for want of nouriſhment, whilſt no man cares to 
exert himſelf in the ſervice of his country, for which 
he is never regarded, but on the contrary finds the un · 
deſerving and unprofitable reap the rewards due to 
that ſervice. The very bees teach a wholeſome 'doc+ 
trine on this head to ſtateſmen and politicians; they 
drive from their hives the drones who live upon theit © 
ſtock, without contributing to it by their own: 1 
Cato made it appear even in his younger days that 4 
{tate might grow wealthy without committing the leaſt 
injuſtice, and that order and regularity n Tulfice 
to enrich it. 

Pbocion has nothing of this kind to come into the 
compariſon, though the finances were not under a bet- 
ter regulation at Athens than they were at Rome, but 
were diſſipated on accalions altogether as unceceliary 
and unprofitable to the government. 

Cato did not think it enough to regulate te revenues 
of the ſtate, but extended his eare even to the fortunes 
of private perſons, by moderating the exorbitant ex- 
pences, which luxury and an indiſcreet emulation had 
introduced in the ſhows exhibited to the people by the 
Fdiles. He introduced the ſimplicity ohſerved in 
Greece on thoſe occaſions, and made it appear that no- 
thing was more ridiculous than to be profuſe in mat- 
ters of no moment, and to make a. pablick rende 
the ruin of families. 

Among the political actions of Cato may be bees 
that which he performed at his firſt entrance; into the 
world, when being nothing more than a Tribune of the 
ſoldiers he made = of a furlough, not to go and look 
after his own affairs, as it was cuſtomary with others 

on ſuch occaſions, hut to travel into Aa on purpoſe 


10 briog home with him if poſſible. the philoſopher 
H 3  Abhenogorus, 
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Athenodorus, celebrated for his great wiſdom, and why 
had rejected the moſt advantageous offers made hin 
by great commanders, and even ſovereign Princes, i 
order to prevail on him to reſide with them. He ſuc. 
ceeded, and enriched his country with the preſence of 
that perſon at a time when ſhe ſtood in greateſt need 
of him; and was ſo proud of his ſucceſs, that he thought 
it a piece of ſervice more profitable to the ſtate than al 
the exploits of Lucullus and Pompey. © 

In his behaviour to King Ptolemy at Rhodes, wit 
he obliged him to pay him the firſt viſit, received hin 
in ſo ſtately a manner without ſo much as riſing from 
his ſeat, and treated him as a private perſon, he wel 
maintained the Roman dignity, and yet at the ſame 
time by the advice he gave he convinced the King of 
his kindneſs and friendſhip for him; of which that 
Prince was afterwards further convinced by the reception 
he met with at Rome. 

Cato maintained the majeſly of the empire ſtill in a 
higher degree, in the audience he received 'from King 
Fuba in Africa. That Prince, puffed up with pride and 
arrogance, which made him look on the Proconſuls of 
Rome as no better than his lieutenants, had ordered his 
chair to be placed between thoſe of Cato and Scipio. 
Cato could not bear with ſuch contempt and preſump- 
tion, but-removed his own chair, and placed it on the 
other ſide of Scipio, whom by that means he ſeated in 
the middle, paying the firſt honour to the Roman Pro- 
_ conſul, though his enemy; an action of ſo much great- 
_ neſs, courage, and ve. that it never can oy too 
much extolled, . | hes 

Humanity is a virtue ſo ellential to our ature; that 
without it we ceaſe to be men, it being the baſis and 
foundation of all other virtues.  Phocion with all that 
| ſeverity. which made him inflexible whenever the ſtate 
was concerned, was notwithſtanding ſo gentle and com- 
paſſionate in his nature, that even his enemies found 
him-ready-to' aſſiſt them on all proper occaſions. "Cato 
was poſſeſſed of that virtue to as-eminent a degree 23 
Phocion, and like him made it evident that he de? 

4 Nr. 0 1 = Where 
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where terrible and untractable, but in the aſſemblies 
of the people, and in the ſenate, when the publick 
good was his object. This perſon who was auſterity 
ifelf, even he who had been brought up in a ſchool 
where compaſſion was condemned as a weakneſs, was 
notwithſtanding the moſt compaſſionate of all men. It 
was that diſpoſition which induced him to quit Sicily, 
rather than expoſe the country to an unavoidable ruin 
by making it the ſeat of 'war. He obtained that order 
from Pompey upon the breaking out of the civil war, 
that no city ſhould be ſacked that was in ſubjection to 
the Romans, and that no Roman ſhould be ſlain but in 
battle. After Cz/ar's overthrow at Dyrrhachium, he 
was afflicted in the midſt of victory, and wept at the 
ſight of ſo many brave Romans who fell in the action. 
After the battle of Phar/alia, when Pompey's ſon was 
for arreſting and puniſhing all thoſe who were with- 
drawing themſelves, 'and was beginning with Cicero 
himſelf, Cato ſoftened him, and ſaved Cicero's life, and 
the lives of all the reſt. Scipio, in complaiſance to Juba, 


propoſed to murder all the inhabitants of Utica, with- 


out diſtinction of age or ſex, and to raze the city; he 

oppoſed ſuch an act of barbarity, and prevented it. 
The night before his death he conferred with Lucius 
Ceſar, and inſtructed him in what manner he was to 
addreſs himſelf to Cæſar. He who was reſolved upon 
his own death, was concerned for the ſafety of others, 
and taught them what they were to ſay and do, to pa- 
cify their enemy, and obtain a pardon. 

Cato is likewiſe to be preferred to Phocion on the ſcore 
of penetration and foreſight. It may be ſaid of him that 
he did not penetrate into futurity with the faculties of a 
man, but with the preſcience of a God opened and re- 
vealed it, He foretold to the Romans all the calamities, 
which the friendſhip between Cæſar and Pompey would 
bring upon them. Craſſus and Pompey had no ſooner 
procured Vatinius to be elected Prætor, but he warned 
them of the miſeries in which the eity was to be plunged. 
As ſoon as the decree was paſſed for continuing to Cæſar 


his troops and provinces, he threatened Pompq with the 
""B& 4 5 cloud 


— 
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cloud that was gathering, and which was to fall-boih 
upon him, and the — He diſcovered to the Roingiy 
all the views and deſigns of Cæſar as clearly as if he had 
been his confident; = ſhowed them what he was pix, 
ſuing, and that they had nothing to fear but C:xfar, 
He foreſaw and foretold Scipio's diſaſtar, and che unfer: 
tunate end of the war in Africa. © 

Cato profeſſed a ſevere inflexible juſtice, that . 
to be mollified by favour or affection; that vchich . 
cion practiſed was more humane and gentle and \ could 
ſometimes abate its:rigour. And yet this very auſtere 
and inflexible Roman, the declared enemy of ſuch a; 
bought ſuffrages in order to carry their elections, raiſed 
2 ſharp proſecution againſt Murena, for having got him. 
ſelf declared Conſul dy dint of money, but 4pared'the 
other Conſul Silauus, though he was as guiley as bis 
collegue, becauſe he was his brother-in-law. . Phocion, 
though leſs ſevere, was more juſt when he refuſed to 
ſtand by his ſon-in-law Charicles, who was called to ac. 
count for the money he had received of Harpalus, and 
returned him this fine anſwer; I is true I haus mad 
hy ”7 ſon-in-law, but it is only far juſt and honourable pur. 

And what is more, when Cato, who acted witb 

0 much partiality in reſpect to S anus, ſaw Pompey ſome. 
times ſlacken his hand in favour of his friends and rela- 
tions accuſed of the ſame crimes, he ſeverely. repti- 
manded him for it. He could not pardon that in Pon- 
pey which he had allowed in himfelf. - In ſuch outrage- 
ous virtues humour often gets the upper hand, and in- 
| fnuates itfelf under the maſk of reaſon and equity. _ 

Diſintereſtedneſs i is abſolutely neceſſary in a ſtateſman, 
and without it all other qualities are generally upprofit- 
able, and ſometimes even pernicious. At firſt fight 

Phocion and Cato ſeem pretty equal in this ref pect. Pho 

gion refuſed a hundred talents ſent him by Alexander, and 
' town which he would have given him. He rejected 
with the like magnanimity the ſever hundred —— 
offered him by Harpalas, and a very conſiderable ſum 
from Memllus. Gato turned a large eſtate that had been 
left him into ready money; which he lent to his friends 
Wy | I , 4 # a 8 f 8 as 
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25 they wanted it, without intereſt; nay he aften mort- 
oaged his own farms and ſlaves to ſerve, them; and he 
returned the rich preſents ſent him by Deiotarus to gain 
his favour. eee rige- 6 r 63 om 
lt may be ſaid that the infinite difference between the 
offers made to the one and the other, creates the ſame 
difference in the virtue of the one and the other in the 
refuſal, and that in this reſpect Pbocion has greatly the 
advantage; but in my opinion that is not the rule by 
which we are to judge. Cato would have been proof 
as well as Phocion againſt all the wealth in the univerſe; - 
beſides, he that gives may be ſaid to do mote than he 
who refuſes to receive. The difference of their fortune 


* 
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The rich man, who makes himſelf a flave to 
which he has no need, is a monſter;, and the poor man, 
who can bear with patience e lee 4 
load of neceſſity, which is always importunate and im- 
perious, has ſomething in him that is divine. The ex- 
treme poverty wherein Phocion died, aſter having been 
ſo often Captain- general of the Athenians, is a glorious 
illuſtration, of his ſelf-denial, .  _. .. 
A ſimplicity of life was equally conſpicuous in them 
both. But that of Phocion was not ſo extraordinary for 
the age and city wherein he lived, which afforded many 
illuſtrious examples of that kind, as was that of Cato, 
who lived at a time, and in a city where luxury was ar- 
rived at its higheſt piteh. It muſt be ſaid to the diſad · 
vantage of the latter, that by ſuffering his auſterity to 
create in him a contempt and diſlike of the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtoms, by appearing in publick bare-footed, and with- 
out his robe, and fitting; in that condition. to hear cauſes 
in open court, he very juſtly incurred the reproach, of 
having undervalued and diſgraced the dignity of Præ- 
tor by ſuch indecencies. His principles of running 
counter to the common practice of. mankind, of bluſh- 
ing only at things that were in their own nature ſhame- 
ful, and of looking with contempt on thoſe that were 


only ſo in opinion, ought to have been reſtrained with- 


in its due bounds. Our actions indeed ought to be 
7 contrary 
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contrary to thoſe of the vicious, and to ſuch 25 are really 
blameable; but whatever has been eſtabliſhed by gene 
ral conſent, and the conſtant practice of mankind," i 
not to be treated as a vain opinion, but a part of de- 
cency, which no man can break through, eſpecially if 
he be in a publick tation, without opening a door to 
impudence, than which nothing can be more ſhameful, 

Marriage is a circumſtance ſo eſſential, as to be of 
itfelf able ro poiſon the moſt happy, and exhilarate the 
moſt unfortunate ſtate of life. Phocion and Cato were 
both twice married, but with very different © ſucceſs. 
We know nothing of Phocion's firſt Wife, which is not 
at all to her diſreputation. His ſecond was a pattern of 
virtue, modeſty, and ſimplicity. She received in the 
crouded theatre the public * acclamations and applauſe 
of the Athemans; whereas Cato's firſt wife diſhonoured 
him by the life ſhe led, and he himſelf diſhonoured the 
ſecond in parting with her, and marrying her to Har- 
 #enſius, It is certain that this complaiſance would have 
been more pardonable in Phocion, who lived in a city 
where a grave legiſlator had been deſirous to introduce 
ſuch marriages, however indecent they appeared, and 
to eſtabliſh them by lawful authority. 

If Phocionwas happier than Cato in his wives, Cath wh 
more fortunate in his children, Phocion's ſon, notwith- 
ſtanding the great care his father had taken to have him 
educated in Sparta i in all the rigour of the Lacedæmoniun 
_ diſcipline, on purpoſe to correct his propenſity to lu- 
xury and pleaſure, lived and died a debauchẽe; where- 
as Cato's ſon, though he had at firſt a bad reputation for 
his attachment to women, made an attonement for that 
weakneſs by the bravery of his death. He was killed 
at the battle of Philippi, after having given ſuch prodi- 

ious proofs of his valour, as were admired even by the 
enemy. And his daughter Porcia came not behind her 
father either in wiſdom, temperance, or magnanimity. 

To finiſh the compariſon of theſe two great men 
there remains but one circumſtance more to be conſi- 
dered, and that is their death. Phocion fell a ſacrifice 


to che injuſtice of his fellow-citizens. It is true he had 
given 
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given them ſome colour for what they did, by the fault 
he committed in not ſeizing Nicanor. But that, if it 
was a fault, was not only pardonable but glorious. It 
is not to be doubted, but if he had known what M- 
canor deſigned he would have preferred the preſervation 
of his country to the intereſt and ſafety of his friend; 
but he was ignorant of it; and to betray and ſurrender 
4 friend, in whom one has an entire confidence, and 
without any ſuſpicion of him, is an extremity ſo violent 
and terrible that a man of honour would chuſe rather to 
die than be guilty of it. Cato choſe rather to kill him- 
ſelf than outlive his own liberty, and that of his coun- 
try, and was the only man who by a generous death 
triumphed over his enemy who at the ſame time was 
triumphing over the reſt of mankind, '' © 
What followed upon the death of Phocion was more : 
honourable than what enſued upon that of Cato. Great 
indeed and univerſal were the applauſes given to Cato. 
All the people of Utica with a general voice called him 
their benefactor, their ſaviour, the only man that was 
free and invincible. Their dread of Cæſar himſelf, 
who was then at their gates, could not abate in them 


the reſpe& and veneration they had for him. They 


made him an honourable funeral, and on the ſea-fide 
erected to his memory a ſtatue with a ſword in its hand. 
But all this was nothing comparable to the glory that 
attended the death of Phocion, A lady of Megara 
erected for him an honorary ſepulchre, and carried his 
bones home with her, and repoſited them under her fire- 
hearth, The Athenians, made wiſe by their calamities, 
ſoon repented of their folly and wickedneſs; they la- 
mented when it was too late what a watchful magiſtrate, 
what an upright guardian of temperance and juſtice 
they had put to death, and ſtung with remorſe brought 
his aſhes back to Athens, interred them honourably at 
the publick expence, raiſed to him a ſtatue in braſs, 
and put to death his accuſers. Thus Photon, after 
dying like Socrates, the weſt of men, was like him 


revenged, 


A 


The 
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Ihe care both the one and the other took of their 
friends, when they were in the very ;jaws of death; 
ought not to be forgotten... Phocion condemns himlelf 
on purpoſe to mollify his judges, and tries every thing 
for the preſervation of his friends, who were accuſed 
with him. It was with the utmoſt reluctance that he 
granted 7 cecles the favour he had ſo carneſtly deſired of 
duinkt poiſon firſt, and he made it appear hoy 
much . Fg melanchaly conceſſion coft him. Neither 
did Caro ſpare any care or pains for the preſervation of 
his friends; he preſſed them to 7 4 for their own 
ſafety, furniſhed them with every thing neceſſary, went 
himiclf to the port to ſee them Ao wr expreſſed the 
utmoſt concern for them, ſent ſeveral times to enquire 
after them, and when the was told that the. weather, was 
ſtormy tetched a 5 ſigh at the thoughts of the danger 
they might be in. At laſt when he was ſure they were 
all embarked he Killed himſelf. Men truly great and 
good. extend the offices of friendſhip beyond death it- 
far. and forget their own ſafety whilſt they are intent 
upon the preſervation of their friends. The orders both 
them left their ſons at their death are much to their 
honour both as ſtateſmen or philoſophers, Phocion com- 
manded his ſon never to think of revenging himſelf 
upon the Atbenians, but to forget their injuſtice to him; 
and Cato warned his Win meddling i in affairs relating 
- tothe government. 
To conclude, and to givein afew wards a general idea | 
both of the one and the other, it is ſufficient to ſay that 
Pbocion fell, and drew on his country innumerable ca. 
lamities by following too ſtifly his awn opinion, and 
not diſtruſting a friend whom he thought to manage 
for her intereſt; whereas Scipio, Pompey, and Rome itſelf 
were loſt for want of following the advice of Cato. This 
makes much for his honour, and Gives him no Goal 
| rang on over Phogen, | 4:96 
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O ME imagine, and with great appearance of rea- 


1 


ſon, that the fable of Ixion, who embracing a 
cloud inſtead of Juno, begot the Centaurs, was in- 
vented to repreſent to us ambitious men, whoſe minds 


being enamoured of fame, (which is a mere unſubſtan- 


tial image of virtue) produce nothing that is genuine or 


uniform; for their actions not proceeding from any 


ſteady principle, but being influenced . regard 
ö 18.45 b 


to the capricious deſires and paſſions of . 
muſt needs be deformed and unnatural. What the 
ſhepherds in the tragedy of Sophocles, ſay of their ſheep, 


They rule though ſutjes, and though mute command, 


may be very properly applied to the condition of thoſe 


Rateſmen, who to gain a vain title of authority are con- 


tent 
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tent to ſubject themſelves to the humour of the people. 
For as thoſe who row in the fore part of a ſhip 
though they ſee what is before them better than the 
pilot, yet continually have an eye upon him, and act 
according to his directions; ſo thoſe whe in the admi- 
niſtration of a, commonwealth, have nothing in view 
but popular applauſe, though they bear the name of 
governors, are in reality ſlaves to the multitude. The 
man who; is completely virtuous, regards not glory, 
any further than as by the credit and confidence which 
it procu s/ him, it facilitates the execution of his de. 
ſigns. A;young man who is ambitious of honour may 
indeed be permitted to glory a little in his good actions; 
for, as Theyphraſtus ſays, his virtues which are yet tender, 
and as it were in the bud, being cheriſhed and ſupported 


by praiſez grow ſtronger, and take the deeper root. 
Bur when ee paſſion is exorbitant, it is dangerous in 
all men, and abſolutely deſtructive in thoſe who govern 
a commonweAth;; for being joined with great power, 
it tranſports men even to madneſs; © ſo that they no 
more think that to be'gloriaus which is good, but eſteem 
thoſe actions only to be good which are glorious. As 
Phocion therefore anſwered King Antipater, who deſired 
ſomething of him that was diſhoneſt, 7 canyot_ be your 
fatterer, and your friend too; ſo theſe men ſhould anſwer 
the people, The ſame man cannot be your ſervant and your 
magiſtrate. For it may happen to the commonwealth, 
as to the ſerpent in the fable, whoſe tail riſing in _revel- 
lion againſt the head, complained that it was always 
forced to follow, and prayed,” it might be permitted by 
turns to lead the way; which having obtained, by pro- 
ceeding without any knowledge or judgment it. greatly 
injured both itſelf and the head too, which was thus ob- 
liged, contrary to nature, to follow a guide that was 
deaf and blind. The fame thing we ſee happen to 
many, who guided by the inclinations of an ignorant 
and giddy multitude, produce ſuch diſorders as they are 
unable to reſtrain or afterwards to reme dx. 
This is what has occurred to me to ſay concerning: 
that glory which depends on the vulgar, upon con ſider- 


e. 
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ing the effects of it in the misfortunes aß Cut and 74y 
zerius Gracchus ; men of the beſt natural diſpoſitions, of 
the beſt education, and of the beſt intentions ia govern- 
ment; yet they were ruined, not ſo much indeed by an 
immoderate deſire of glory, as by a more excuſable fear 
of intamy: for being exceſſively beloved and favoured 


by the people, they thought it ingratitude to deny them 


any thing; and by ſtriving to outdo the: henours they 


received by the benefits they conferred, and receiving - 


ſtill greater . honours in return for theſe benefits, both 
they and the people became inflamed with ſo violent a 
zeal for each other, that by degrees they brought them- 
ſelves into ſuch a ſituation as to be unable to apply that 
maxim, 131 „„ 4 the IS BEV 1251 917 "þ +: OW! 
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This you yourſelf will gather from the ſtory. I ſhall 
compare with them two Lacedæmonian kings, Agis and 
Cleomenes:, for they being deſirous alſo to ineręaſe the 
power of the people, by reſtoring thoſe juſt and excel- 
lent inſtitutions which had fallen into diſuſe,” incurted 
in the ſame manner the hatred of the rich and power- 
ful, who could not endure to be deprived of thoſe, ad- 
vantages by which they were diſtinguiſhed from the 
vulgar. Theſe were not indeed brothers, as the two 
Romans Were, but they Were perfectly - akin in their 
actions and deſigns, the origin of which was this; : - 

When the love of gold and ſilver had once crept into 
Sparta, and was followed by avarice, fraud and rapine 
in the acquiſition of riches, and by luxury, effeminacy, 
and prodigality in the enjoyment of them, the common- 
wealth loſt its former dignity and greatneſs, and was 
unworthily reduced to a mean and deſpicable ſtate, in 
which it continued till the days of AÆis and Leonidas. 
Agis was of the family of Zurytion, the ſon of Eudamidas, 
and the ſixth in deſcent from Agefilaus, who had the 
chief authority among the Grecians, and who com- 
manded in the famous expedition into Aa. Agęſilaus 
left behind him a ſon called Arcbidamus, who being, 
lain by the Meſſapians at Mardurium in Italy, was 3 

| ceeded 
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ceeded by 2 eldeſt me he being killed 171 Aut 
pater near Mey leaving no iſſue, was" ſac. 
ceeded by his — Eudamidaor he, by a ſon called 
Archidanms; and Archidamus' by another Endamides, the 
father of 'this Mis of whom we now treat. 

Leonidas, ſon of Cleonymus, was of the other 10h 

branch of the Agiades, and the eighth in deſcent from 
Pauſanias, who defeated Mardonius in the battle of Pla. 
tee. Pauſanias was ſucceeded by a ſon called Plifonas; 
and he by another Pazſanias,-who being baniſhed, and 
leading a private life at Tepea, his eldeſt ſon Avefiprl 
reigned in his place; he dying without iſſue, was ſuc- 
ceeded by a younger brother called Cleombrotus, who left 
two ſons: the elder was Ae polis, who reigned bur 4 
ſhort time, and died without iffſye ; he was ſucceeded by 
his younger brother called Cleomenes, who had alfo two 
ſons, Acrotaius and Cleommur; the firſt died before his 
father, but left a ſon called Aren, who ſucceeded: him, 
and being ſlain at Corinth, left the kingdom to his fon 
Atvotatus 5 this Acrotatus was defeated, and ſlain neat 
Megalopelis, in a battle againſt the tyrant Ariſtodemus; 
he left his wife big with child; who being delivered of 
à ſon, Leonidas (ſon of the above named conymits) was 
made bis guardian, and the young man dying in his 
minority,” he ſucceeded in the kingdom. 

. Leonidas was a man in no great eſteem with wepen 
ple; for though there was at that time a general cor- 
ruption of manners, yet a greater averſion to the old in- 
ſtitutions appeared in him than in others; for having 
lived a long time among che great men of Penſa, and 
been a follower of King Seleucus, he unadviſedly imitated 
the pride and luxury of thoſe courts, in the limited g go- 
vernment of a Grecian commonwealth, | 

But Axis both in abilities and greatneſs of mind; nor 
only far excelled Leonidas, but in a manner all the kings 
that had reigned ſince the great Ageflaus. For though 
he had been bred very tenderly and in affluence by his 
mother Ageſiſtrata, and his grandmother Arcbidamia, 
who were the wealthieſt of the Lacedæmonians; yet be- 
fore the age of twenty, he ſo far overcame kitnſelt, as 


(0 


ene , oak 
to reſiſt the allurements of pleaſure, His perſon was 
handſome and graceful z yet to give 4 check to the va- 


8 nity he might take therein, he affected great plainneſs 
and fimplicity in his dreſs, and avoided all expenfive 


and ſuperfluous ornaments. Ia his diet, bathing, and 
in all his exerciſes, he choſe to imitate the old Spartan 
frugality and temperance, and was often heafd to ſay, 
He would not defire the kingdom, if he did not bope 


; means of that authority to reſtore. the ancient laws and diſ- 

| inn. | 31-7. 5 74 Gibbs 
K. The Lacedemonians might date the beginning of their 
-f corruption from their conqueſt of Aubens, from which 


time they began to abound in gold and ſilver, Never- 
theleſs the Agrarian law eſtabliſhed by Zycurgus remiaitt- 
ing in force, (by which every one was obliged to leave 
his portion of land, together with his houſe, entire to 

his fon) a kind of order and equality was thereby main - 
ained, which ſtill in fome degree preſerved them from 
ruin. But one Epitadeus, a man of great authority and 


af 
fa factious violent ſpirit, happening to be Epborus, 
of Wand being on ſome occaſion incenſed 2gainſt his ſon, 


procured a decree, that all men ſhould have liberty to. 


as | 
is iſpoſe of their land by gift or ſale, or by their laſt will. 
his being propoſed by him to gratify his: reſemtment, 
„nnd conſented to by others from covetouſneſs, an excel- 
. ent inſtitution was abrogated. So that now the men in 


Dower got poſſeſſion of great numbers of eſtates to the 
xcluſion of the right heirs; and all the wealth ſoon 
oming in the hands of a few, the generality were poor 
and miſerable; liberal arts and ſciences were neglected, 
nd the city filled with a mean ſort of mechanicks, al- 
ays envious, and hating the rich. There did not re- 
nain above ſeven hundred of the old Spartan families, 


Ly 

which perhaps one hundred had eſtates in land: the 
h eſt had neither wealth nor honour, were ſluggiſn and 
is active in war abroad, and ever greedy of novelty and 
;, Fhange at home. | „ 


Ais therefore eſteeming it a- glorious action (as in - 
leed it was) to increaſe the number of citizens, and to 
ring them back to their original equality, began to 
Vor. 3 | I | | ſound 


© @ 
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ſound the inclinations of the people. He found the 
young men diſpoſed to liſten to him beyond his expec. 

tation; they being ſtrongly. inclined to virtue, and will. 
ing for the ſake of liberty to quit their preſent manner 
of life as readily as a man changes his apparel. But the 
old men, habituated and more confirmed in their vice, 
were ſtartled at the very name of Zycurgus, as a fugitive 
{lave fears to be brought back before his offended maſ. 
.ter; theſe men could not endureto hear Agis continually 

deploring the preſent ſtate of Sparta, and wiſhing ſhe 
- might be reſtored to her ancient glory. But on the other 
fide, Lyſander, the ſon of Lybis, Mandroclidas, the ſon of 
. Ecphanes, and Agefilaus, did not only approve his deſign, 
but aſſiſted and confirmed him in it. Lyſander had 
great authority and credit with the people; Meandrod 
das was eſteemed the ableſt man of his time to mar 
any affair, being not only artful and ſubtle, but exceed. 
ingly bold and enterprizing. Ageſilaus was the King! 
uncle by the mother's ſide, an eloquent man, but co- 
vetous and voluptuous; he ſeemed to be perſuaded to 
engage in this deſign by his ſon Hippomedon, (whoſe cou- 
rage and ſignal actions in war had gained him a-high 
eſteem among the young men of Sparta) though indeed 
the true motive was, that he had many debts, and hoped 
by this means to be freed from them. As ſoon as ui 
had prevailed with his uncle, he endeavoured by hi 
- aſſiſtance to gain his mother alſo, who being exceeding) 
rich, had by her many debtors, friends and followers, 
conſiderable power in the city, and a great ſhare in the 
management of publick affairs. At firſt ſne was ven 
averſe to the propoſal, and earneſtly adviſed her ſon not 
to engage in an enterprize which ſhe thought neither 
practicable nor uſeful. But Agęſilaus endeavoured to 
convince her, that the thing was not ſo difficult as {i 
imagined, and that it would be attended with the greatel 
: honour and advantage. The King her ſon earneſtly bt 
' Gught her to ſacrifice her wealth to his glory; he tol 
- her, be could not pretend to equal other kings in riches, fv 
: the ſervants of the Perſian noblemen, and even the ſlaves q 
the deputies of Seleucus or Ptolemy, were richer wr hs 
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tr Spartan kings put together ; but if by temperance, frugality 
pec- and magnanimity, he could ſurpaſs their wealth and luxury, 
will. / be could ræſtore to the Spartans their former equality, then 
nner Bil e Hud be @ great King indeed. At laſt the mother and 
t the MW the grandmother alſo were fo ſtruck with the young 
ices, MI man's generous ambition, and ſo warmed with the love 
tive WM of virtue, that they did not only conſent, but were 
maſ. Wl ready on all occaſions to animate him to perſeverance, 
ally ¶ and endeavoured to engage on his ſide not only the men 
x (he WW with whom they had an intereſt, but the women alſo, 
ther N knowing well that the Lacedæmonian wives had always a 
n of great power with their huſbands, who uſed to impart 
hen, to them their ſtate affairs with greater freedom than the 
had vomen would communicate to the men the private buſi- 
rocli- I neſs of their families. And this was indeed one of the 
nag Wercateſt obſtacles to Apis's deſign; for the women op- 
ed · ¶ ¶poſed it, not only becauſe it would deprive them of thoſe 
ing luxurious gratifications, in which through want of vir- 

co- tue they placed their chief felicity, but alſo becauſe they 
d toWMknew their wealth was the main ſupport of their power 


nd credits ct 6 tn vl hed cole 
- Thoſe therefore who were of this faction, had recourſe 


deed to Leonidas, and requeſted him, as he was the elder, to put 
ped ia ſtop to the project of Agis. Leonidas, though of himſelf 
Ai clined to fide with the rich, durſt not do it openly for 

7 bis Bifear of the people, who were deſirous of this change, 
gy but underhand he did all he could to ruin the deſign, 
rs, end to incenſe the chief magiſtrates againſt Agis, whom 

\ the We accuſed of aiming at a tyrannical power, to obtain which 
ver] be intended ro bribe the poor with the eſtates of the rich, to 
not cancel all debts, and make à general diſtribution of lands, not 
cher What he might increaſe the number of Spartan citizens, but 
g- purchaſe a company of flaves to be his guard. 


Apis nevertheleſs cauſed Lyſander to be choſen Ephorus, | 


ate end then took the firſt occaſion of propoſing his Rherra 
be r decree to the ſenate, the chief articles of which were 
cold Wheſe : That all debts ſhould: be remitted; that all the lands 
fn bend be divided into equal portions; thoſe that lay betwrxt - 
1 the valley of Pellene and mount Taygetus, as far as the 


ities of Mallea and Sellaſia, into four thouſand five hun- 
= 1 dred 


132 r 
dred lots, and the remainder into fifteen tbouſand; that thej 
laſt ſhould be ſhared by ſome choſen out of the adjacent coun. 
Fries, men able to bear arms; and the firſt among the naturi : 
Spartans, admitting alſo of firangers to ſupply their number, Wl, 
ſuch as were young, vigorous, well educated, and ingeniou 
and that theſe ſbould be divided into fifteen companies, ſome 
four hundred, ſome of two (1), with a diet and diſciplin 
agreeable to the laws of Lycurgus. 1 4 
This decree being propoſed. in the ſenate, and the ſe. 
nators differing in their opinions, Ly/axder convoked the 
_ aſſembly of the people; and himſelf, AMandroclidas and 
Ageſilaus, exhorted them not to ſuffer the majeſty of 
Sparta to be brought into contempr, to gratify the pride 
and infolence of a few... They bad them call to mind 
that the ancient Oracles had forewarned them againſt 
avarice, as what would prove the utter ruin of Sparte; 
they adviſed them alſo to think of the Oracle lately de. 
livered from the temple of Paſipbat (2). For there v 
a celebrated temple and Oracle of Paſipbae in the town d 
Thalamia. Some ſay, this Paſipbae was one of the 
daughters of Atlas, who had by Jupiter a ſon called 4n- 
mon: others are. of opinion, (3) it was Caſſandra, the 
daughter of King Priamus, who died in this place, and 
was called Pa/iphae becaule. her Oracle gave revelations 
to all. Phylarchus ſays, it was Daphne, the daughter df 
Amyclas, who flying from Apollo, was transformed into 
a laurel, and honoured by that God with the gift of 
prophecy. But be it as it will, the people were noy 
told that this Oracle had commanded them to return to 
their former ſtate of equality ſettled by Lycargus. At 
laſt Apis came into the aſſembly, and after a Go 
| | | e 


(1) It is probable that there is I. p. 119. 
ſome error in this paſſage; for (2) They who had a mind 1. 
four thouſand five hundred can- conſult the Oraete, went, and la 
not be divided in this manner. in her temple, where the Goddeh 
Beſides it is very improbable that revealed to them in a dream at 
each company or Phiditium ſſiould anſwer to their enquiries. Ciam 
be now made to conſiſt of ſo takes notice of this Oracle of Ps 
great a number, when according ſpbae in his firſt book de Divind 
to Lycurgas's inſtitution each con- fione. Atque etiam qui preval 
liftcd of only fifteen perſons, Vol. Lacedæmoniis non contenti wn 


told chem that he would conttibute largely 0 what had 
been propoſed for their advantage; that in the firſt 
place, he would divide among them all his patrimony, 
which was of large extent in arable and paſture land; 
that he would alſo give {ix hundred talents in ready 
money, and that his mother, grandmother, and his 
me of other friends and relations, who were the richeſt of the 
pi Bi Iacedæmonians, were ready to follow his example. The 
people tranſported with admiration. of the young man's 
generoſity, highly applauded him, and loudly declated, 
there had not been for three hundred years a King fo 
worthy of Sparia. PF 
But on the other ſide, Leonidas now oppoſed him 
with more eagerneſs than ever, being ſenſible that he 
and his friends would be obliged to contribute with 
their riches, and yet all the honour and obligation 
would redound to Agis. He aſked him then before them 
ll, Whether Lycurgus were not in his opinion a wife and 
rod nan? Agis anſwered, He uus: And when did Ly- 
curgus, replied Leonidas, cancel debts, or admit of firan- 
rers ? He who thought the ſafety of the commonwealth: con- 
fied in their excluſion? To this Agis replied; I is #0 
wonder that Leonidas, who was brought up in a foreign 
Louniry, and bas children by a wife taken out of @ Perſien 
court, ſhould not know that Lycurgus aboliſhed both debts 
and uſury by prohibiting monty, and excluded only ſuch ſtran- 
gers as would not conform to the laus of his commonwealth, 
and that not from any ill. will to them, but from a diſlike to 
teir manners and way of lifes fearing le if they were 
mixed with the citizens, they ſbould infect them with their 
uxury, effeminacy and avarice. For it is well knotun, that 
bus Cris, in Paſip)aw fans, quod et the Godaeſt in their ſurp, and what - 
in agro prepter urbem, ſomniands ever the querift wants to know, is 


aya excubabant, quia vera quietis revealed to him in a dream. In the 
Oracula ducebant. | court of the templ: are to be ſeen tauo 
(3) One would be apt to be= fataes in braſs, one of Paphia [it 
eve from Pauſanias that this was ſhould be. Pafpbae] and the other 
he Goddeſs Ino. On the road be- of the ſun. That which is in the 
turen Octylus and Thalamiæ, temple is covered over with crowns 
ſays he, is tbe temple of Ino. The and fillets, ſe as not to be feeng but 
em is ſor the #nquirers to conſult it is ſaid to be likewiſe braſi. 
5 . (4) This 


r they happened to ſee the ſhooting of a ſtar, thy 
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. Terpander, Thales and Pherecydes were highly bono 
in Sparta though they were firangers, becauſe their poem 
and philoſophy were always agreeable to the maxims of |; 
curgus. And even you, continued he, have comminty 
Ecprepes, becauſe when he was one of the Ephori he u 
off two of the nine firings from the inſtrument of Phryt 
the muſician, and applauded thoſe who afterwards imitat 
bim, in cutting the ſirings (4) of Timotheus's barp; by 
then” can you blame me, for deſigning-to baniſh ſuperfluiy, 
pride and luxury from the communwealth ? Do yon thi 
thoſe men bad any other defign in checking the voluptuouſuj 
of miſick, than to prevent this exceſs and diſorder from ſpro, 
ing furthtr, that it might not, by reaching is our lives a 
manners, deſtroy the harmony of the flate ? ec 
From this time the common people followed Aj; 
but the rich men adhered to Leonidas, whom they tn 
treated not to forſake them; they [likewiſe addreſſeé 
themſelves to the ſenators, who had the chief power i 
their hands, becauſe they determined concerning even 
law before it was propoſed to the people; and the 
prevailed fo far by their ſollicitations that the Rhetra 
decree of Agis was rejected, though but by one vot: 
Upon this Lyſander, whoſe office was not yet expired, 
olved to proſecute Leonidas upon a certain old lay, 
which forbaq any of the race of Hercules to have chil 
dren by a ſtranger, and made it capital for a Lacedem- 
nian to ſettle in a foreign country. Whilſt he employel 
others to manage this accuſation, he with his collegue 
went to obſerve the heavens, according to a cuſtom eſta- 
bliſhed among them, which was this. Every ninthye 
the Epbori chuſing a ſtar-light night, (when there wa 
neither cloud nor moon) ſat down together in filence; 
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pronounced their King guilty of ſome great crime again 
the Gods, and ſuſpended him immediately from all ex 
erciſe of regal power, till he could be relieved by a 
Oracle from Delphi or Olympia © 150 4: 


(4) This was Timetbeus of Mi- and muſician. He was worle ev 
eee Dichyrambick poet, than Pm far, he ee 


IF 
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Tyſander therefore declared that he had ſeen à ſtar 
ſhoor, and Leonidas was cited to anſwer for himſelf. 
Witneſſes were produced to teſtify that he had married an 
Hfatick woman beſtowed on him by one of King Seleu- 
5s lieutenants, and that he had two children by her, 
but that ſome difference happening betwixt them, . ſhe ſo 
mortally hated him, that flying from her, he was in a 
manner forced to return to Sparta, where the throne be- 
ing vacant, he took upon him the government. Taſan- 
dr, not content with this, perſuaded Cleombrotus to lay 
claim to the kingdom, who was of the royal family, 
and ſon-in-law to Leonidas. Leonidas fearing the event 
of this proceſs, fled to the temple of Mzxerva, called 
Chalcizcos, together with his daughter, the wife of 
Clombrotusy for ſhe on this occaſion reſolved: to leave 
5 huſband, and to rea h Lows ap He being _ 
| not appearing, they pronounced a ſentence 0 | 
fition againſt him, and made Cleombrotus King in his 
lace. 7 EEE RL OLEAIESR. 4 , $723 57 SIR 
Soon after this revolution, Ly/ander (his year being 
expired) went out of his office, and new Epbori were 
choſen of the contrary faction, who immediately con- 
ſpiring to reſtore Leonidas, began a proſecution againſt 
Lyſander and Mandroclidas, for having, contrary to 
law, attempted to cancel all debts, and make a new di- 
viſion of lands. They ſeeing themſelves in danger had 
recourſe to the two kings, and perſuaded them to unite, 
and thereby.prevent the. deſigns of the Epbori. The: 
power of the Ephori, they ſaid, .was then only to be exerted. 
when there happened to be any diſſen/ion between the two 
tings, in which caſe they had a right to determine which of: 
them propoſed what was moſt beneficial to the publick ; but 
when the two. kings were unanimous, they bad no right to; 
interpoſe, or reſiſt their, authority. . Agis and Cleombrotus. 
thus perſuaded, went together with their friends into 
the market-place, where removing che Epbori from their 
ſeats, they placed others in their room, of whom Age/. 
| Wa 1 8 
eleventh. nay a twelfth ſtring to fans publiſni a ſevere decree again 
the lyre, which. made the 7 ag ak gs | pre 
| „„ (1) This 
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Jaus was one. Then they armed a company of young 
men, and releaſed many: out of priſon; upon Which 
thoſe of the contrary: faction began to be in great fear af 
their lives. But there was no blood ſpilt. Agis on the 
contrary having notice that Aggfilaus had ordered a com- 
pany of. foldiers to lie in wait for Zeanidas, to kill him 
as he fled to Tegea, immediately ſent ſome of his fal- 
lowers: to defend him, and c convey « bim cs n 
that cit. | 

eee far all things 3 FN TOR none _ 
jag ta oppoſe; but this excellent deſign, fo worthy 
ol Sparta, was defeated: by the ſordid avarice of ont 
man. Ageſilaus was much in debt, but had one ofitlis 
largeſt and beſt eſtates in the country; and being un: 
able ta pay his debts, and unwilling ita part with his 
land, he perſuaded Agis, that if both theſe things ſhould 
be put in execution at the ſame time, ſo; great and ſo 
ſudden an alteration might cauſe ſame dang con- 
motion; but if the debts were in the firſt place cancel 
the: ah men would afterwards: be more eaſtly: prevailed. 
with to conſent to a diviſion of the lands. 3 
was of the ſame opinion, being deceived; by the craſt of 
Aggſil aus; ſo that all men were preſently:commandedito 
bring in their bonds (by the Lacedemonians called Claris): 
into the market · place: — being all laid together ina 
heap, they were ſet on fire. The uſurers and other ort - 
ditors heheld this wich great concern; but Ageſilaus in 
an On. 92 told mm, A tr wu | 


"Hoon —— this The n preſſed — for a dies ? 
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fion of lands; the kings alſo gave orders for it; but 
Ageſiiaus ſometimes pretending one difficulty, and fome- 
times another, delayed it till Agis was obliged to go upon 
an expedition. For the Acheans, who were allies of the 
_ Spartans, ſent to demand ſuccours, being in expectation Wl - 
that the Æioliant would attempt to enter Pei 
- through the territory of Megara. Aratus their General Ml 
aſſembled an army to hinder this incurſion, and wrote 
* the Epheri, who W {eat A to their aſſiſt · WM. 
ace 
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ance, He was extremely pleaſed to fee the e and 
eagerneſs of the young men for this expedition; for 
though they were very poor, yet being freed from debts, - 
and in hope of: being maſters. of land at their returns 
they followed: him with the utmoſt alacrity 2 Tho cities 
through which they paſſed, were delighted to ſea how 
quietly they marched from one end of Peloponnefics to 
the other, without committing the leaſt violence, and 
almoſt without being heard. This raiſed admiration in 
the Greeks; and they could not but reflect how great 
muſt have been the regularity and decency of the ancient 
Lacedemonians, under their famous Captains, Ageſilaus, 
Lyſanaer, and Leonidas, fince they ſaw. ſuch; diſcipline 
and exact obedience under a King who perhaps was the 
youngeſt man in all the army. And the behaviour of 
the young King himſelf, wha gloried in beating fatigue 
as well as the common foldiers, in living with equal fru 
gality and ſimplicity, and in not wearing more ſumptu- 
ous apparel er more gorgeous arms than they, gained 
him the admiration and-reverence of the people though 
it diſpleaſedi the rich, who feated left ſuch an example 
might excite n deſire of innovation in the common peo- 
ple throughout all the neighbouring ſtates . 
Axis jomed Aratus near the city of Cormth,” while he 
was debating 'whether: he: ſhould give the enemy battle, 
and in what manner he ſnould draw up his army. Agis 
on this ocrafion ſhowed great courage and refolution, 
yet withautiraſſineſs or preſumption: he declarect it wut 
his opinion they ought to ght, ' thereby 10 Biuuer the mm 
from entering Peloponneſus; but nevertheleſs the would: ſub. 
mit to the judgment of Aratus,: not only as the elder and more 
experienced Captain, but as be was General of-the:Achazand; 
whoſe forces he: would not pretend to command, fiace be was 
come thithen only to aſſiſt them. I am not ignorant, thar 


Bato of Sinope relates it ĩm another manners; he ſays that 


Aratus would have foughs, and rhat Agis was againſt ix 
but he never read what Arutas himſelf writes in his dm 
juſtificationi: for he ſays, That knowing the: people: had ai. 
moſt gat in their harveſt, le | thought it much better 10 let 
the enemy paſs, than ta hazard by a battle the toſs of the 
1 ©, _ whole 
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whole. conntry-: and therefore he men the confedergy 
and diſmiſſed them. *' +» 

Thus Agit, having gained a great deal of Ns re. 
turned to Sparta, where he —— all things in confuſion, 
For Age/ilaus being now one of the Zphori,, and by 
that authority freed from the fear which formerly kept 
him under ſome reſtraint, forbore no kind of oppreſſion 
which-might bring in gain. He alſo added a thirteenth 
month to the year of his magiſtracy, though the proper 

riod for that intercalation was not yet returned. For 
theſe and other reaſons fearing thoſe whom he had in- 
jured, and knowing how he was hated by the people, 
he thought it neceſſary to maintain a guard, which al- 
ways accompanied him to the ſenate-houſe. And 2 
to the two kings, the one he openly contemned; 
and if he ſhowed any reſpect towards Agis, he would 
have it thought to proceed rather from his near relation 
to him, than from any ſubmiſſion to the royal autho- 
rity. He likewiſe gave out that he was to continue 
one of the nbori the enſuing year. 

His enemies, alarmed by this * Vümmelhady 
| er: againſt him, and bringing back Leonidas from 
Tegea, re-eſtabliſhed him in the kingdom; ;:to- which 
the people, who were highly incenſed for having been 
defrauded in the promiſed diviſion of —— con- 
ſented. . - Ageflaus himſelf would hardly have eſcaped 
their fury, 15 his ſon Hippomedon, a man very much 
eſteemed by the people for his bravery, had not inter- 
ceded in his behalf, and en privately: Py _ 
out of the city. N 

In the mean time the two „ fled, Avis to he: tem- 
ple of Minerua, and Cleombrotus to that of Neptune. 
Leonidas being moſt. incenſed againſt his ſon-in-law, 
meddled not with Agis, but went with his ſoldiers to 
Cleombrotus, and with great paſſion reproached him for 
conſpiring. with his enemies, uſurpin his throne, and 
forcing him from his country, notwithſtanding the af- 
finity between them. Cleombrotus having little to ſay 
for himſelf, ſtood ſilent. His wife Chelonis, the daugh- 


ter * Leonidas, had been a partner with her father 1 
Is 


. 
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his ſufferings; for when Clombrotus uſurped the king- 
dom, ſhe forſook him, and wholly applied herſelf to 


comfort her father in his affliction : whilſt he was in 
ſanctuary ſhe ſtaid with him, and when he fled' ſhe at- 
tended him, bewailing his misfortune, and extremely 
diſpleaſed with Cleombrutus. But now upon this turn of 
fortune, ſhe was as zealous and as aſſiduous in expreſ- 
ſions of love and duty to her huſband, with whom ſhe 
conſtantly remained, and was now ſitting by him, hold- 
ing him in her arms, while her children ſat at her feet, 
one on each ſide of her. All preſent were ſo affected 


vith this uncommon inſtance of conjugal tenderneſs, 


that they could not refrain from tears, while ſhe point- 
ing to her mourning habit, and her diſhevelled hair, 
ſpoke thus: th Lookidas. i #0 
This habit, theſe dejected looks, and all theſe tokens of 
ſorrow, are not worn for the ſake: of Cleombrotus, they 
are only the-remains of that ſettled grief which has poſſeſſed 
me ſince your misfortunes and baniſhment. And now you are 
reſtored to your country, and to your kingdom, muſt I ſtill re- 
main in affiition ? Or would you have me attired in my fefti- 


val ornaments," to ſee the buſband, to whom I was married 


when a virgin, put to death by you?. - Either Cleombrotus 
muſt appeaſe you by mine and my children's tears, or be'maſt 


ſuffer for his fault a puniſhment greater than even you dre; 
for be ſhall infallilly ſee me die before him, me «whom be ſo 


tenderly loves. To what end ſhould I live, or how fhall F 
appear among the. Spartan omen, when I have not been 
able to me ve compaſſion either in my huſband or in my father ? 

IJ was born, il jeems, to ſhare both as a wife and danghter 
in the misfortune and difgract of thoſe who:are neareſt to me 
in blood and in affettion. As for Cleombrotus, I ſufficiently 
diſotoned his cauſe, when ¶ forſook him to follote y; but 
now you yourſelf will juſtify bis proceedings, by ſhowing to the 
world, that for the jake of a kingdom it is juſt to kill a ſon- 


in-law, and be regardleſs of a: daughter. Chelonis having 
ended thisJamentatjon, reſted her cheek on her huſband's 


head, and turned her eyes, dim and languid through 
grief, upon the ſpectato err. 


Leonidas, 
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"NOM * adviſed with his friends, nb | 
Cleombrotus to perpetual baniſhment. Cbelonis, he ſaid, 
ought ro ſtay with him, it not being juſt ſhe ſhould for- 
fake a father, who loved her ſo much, and who had 
granted at her interceſſion" the life of ber huſband. But 
all he could ſay would not prevail. She roſe up im- 
mediately, and taking one of her children in her arms, 
gave the other to her huſband ; then having performed 
' her devotions at the altar where ſhe had taken ſanctu- 
ary, ſhe chearfully followed him into baniſhment. And 
if Cleombrotus had not been totally corrupted by ambi- 
tion, he would have choſen to be baniſhed with ſo ex- 
cellent a woman, rather than without her to poſſeſs: the 
| kingdom. 

Cleombrotus being chew: removed; Leokidas thought gt 
alſo to diſplace the Epbori, and to chuſe others in their 
room. Then he began to conſider how he — nd en- 
ſnare Apis. \ Ar firſt he endeavoured to perſuade him 
to leave the ſanctuary, and 908 with him in the 
kingdom; for the people, he ſaid, would eaſily Pardon 5 
the errors of a young man, ambitious of glory, and 
deceived by the craft of Aggilaus. But finding that 
Agis was ſuſpicious, and not to be prevaited with-to 
quit his ſanctuary, he gave over the deſign: "of. \delud- 
ing. him by theſe falſe and ſpecious pretence. 

Ampbares, Demechares, and Arcefilaus often viſe 
\Agith being his intimate friends; and ſometimes they 
accompanied him to the bath, always conducting him 
ſafe again into the temple. Anpbares had borrowed a 
great deal of plate and rich houſhold ſtuff vf Agora, 
and hoped: that if he could deſtroy the King and his 
Whole family, be might peaceably enjoy thoſe Soods. 
And it is ſaid that he was more zealous than ahy other 

to ſerye Leonidas, and that being one of the Zphori, he 
did all he could to incenſe the reſt of bis collegues 
againſt Agis. Theſe men therefore finding that ot 
would neveriſtir from his ſanctuary, but only when he 
went to the bath, reſolved to make uſe of chat occaſion. 
And one day on his return, they met and ſaluted him as 


was wok z and as they walked on with him they con- 
I | verſed 


| call 1 3 n 


nie thruſt _ into the dungeon. 


/ 
verſed with a great deal of mirth and gaiety, as was natu- 
ral when they were talking to a young man and familiar 
friend. But when they came to the turning of a ſtreet 
which led to the priſon, Ampbares by virtue of his of 
fice arreſted Agrs, and told him, He nuſt go with bim 
before the other Ephori, 20 anſwer for bis miſdeweanors. 
At the ſame time Donaharcs who was a tall ſtron 
man, threw his cloak over his head, and dragged him 
after him by the neck, whilſt the others went behind to 
thruſt him on; ſo that none of Agids friends being near 
to aſſiſt him, they eaſily brought him to the priſon, 
where Leonidas ſoon arrived with a company of merce- 
nary ſoldiers, who ſtrongly guarded the entrance. The 
Ephori came there alſo with as many of the ſenators as 
they knew to be true to their party. They began, as 
in a judicial proceſs, with aſking him, Muy be bad 
gone about to alter the government? When Agis ant 
laughed at their diſſimulation, Ampbares told him. 
was more ſeaſonable to weep, for now the time wwas comd in 
which he ſhould be puniſhed fer his prefiouption. Another 
of the Ephori ſeeming more favourable, and as it were 
helping him to an excuſe, aſked him, Whether be was nat 


forced towhat he did by Ageſilaus aud Lyſander ? But Agis 


anſwered, he had not been conſtrained by any man, nor had 
any other intent in what he did, but only to follow the au- 
ample of Lycurgus, and to govern conformably io his laws. 
The ſame Ephorus aſked him, Hhether be did not nom 
repent of his raſhneſs ? To which he replied, That though 
be ſaw unavoidable death before bis eyes, yet he could ne- 
ver repent of ſo juſt and ſo glorious a deſign, Upon 
this they condemned him to death, and commanded 
the officers to carry him into the Decade, which was a 
place in the priſon where they uſed to ſtrangle male- 
factors. The officers refuſed to obey, and the very 
mercenary ſoldiers declined it, thinking it an abomin- 
able and impious action to lay violent hands on a 
King; which when Demochares perceived, he uttered the 
ſevereſt menaces and reproaches againſt _— and . 


* 
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By this time the news of Agiss being ſeized had 
reached all parts of the city, and. occaſioned a great 
concourſe of people with lanthorns and torches about 
the priſon-gates; and-in the midſt of them were the 
mother and grandmother of Apts, crying out with 2 
loud voice, that their King ought to be heard by the 
people, and to be tried according to the uſual forms 
of juſtice. But this clamour, inſtead of preventing, 

haſtened his death, his enemies fearing that if the tu- 

mult ſhould encreaſe, he might that very night be re- 
- ſcued out of their hands. EN TIES | ; 

Agis, as he was going to execution, perceived one 
of the officers weeping and lamenting his misfortune: 
Meep not friend, ſays he, for me, who die innocent; 

my condition is much better than theirs who put me 10 

death contrary to law and juftice. . As ſoon as he had 

ſpoken theſe words, he chearfully ſtretched out his neck 
to the executioner. lth © "4th 

' Immediately after Apis was dead, Amphares went out 

of the priſon-gate, where he found Age/ftrata, who threw 

herſelf at his feet; he gently raiſed her up, pretend- 
ing ſtill the ſame friendſhip as formerly, and aſſured her, 
that ſhe need not fear any further violence ſpould be offered 
to ber ſon, and that if ſhe pleaſed, ſbe might go in and ſee 
him. She begged that her mother might alſo have the 
favour to be admitted; and he replied, that ſbe might. 
eely enter. When they were entered, he commanded 
the gate to be locked again, and the grandmother to be 
firſt introduced; ſhe was now grown very old, and had. 
lived all her days with great reputation for virtue and 
wiſdom. As ſoon as ſhe was diſpatched, Amphares told: 
Apeſiftrata, ſbe might now go in if ſbe pleaſed ; ſhe accord- 
ingly entered, and beholding her ſon's body ſtretched 
on the ground, and her mother hanging by the neck, 
ſhe. firſt aſſiſted the ſoldiers in taking down her body, 
and covering it decently, laid it by her ſon's; then 
embracing him and kiſſing his cheeks, O my Jon, 
ſaid ſhe, thy too great lenity, moderation and bumanity have 
deſtroyed both thee and us. Amphares, who ſtood at the 
door, hearing this, ruſhed in haſtily, and with a fu- 
| rious 


o 


rious tone and countenance ſaid to her, Since you ap- 
prove of your ſon's actions, it is fit you ſbould partake in his 
reward, She riſing up to meet her deſtiny, only ut- 
tered theſe few words, May all this redound to the good 


of Sparta. 


And now the three bodies being expoſed to view, 
and the fact divulged, no fear of magiſtrates eould 
hinder the people from expreſſing their deteſtation of it, 
and their hatred of Leonidas and Ampbares, ſo wicked 
and barbarous an action having never been committed 
in Sparta, ſince firſt the Dorians inhabited Peloponneſius ; 
for their very enemies in war were always (cautious of 
ſpilling the blood of a Lacedemonian King, inſomuch 
that in any encounter they would decline, and endea- 
vour to avoid them, from the reſpect they bore to their 
dignity. Hence it was, that in ſo many battles fought 
betwixt the Lacedemonians and the other Grecians, they 
never loſt any of their Kings except Cleambrotus, who 
was killed with a javelin at the battle of Leufre a 
little before the time of King Philip of Macedon. The 
M:ſentans indeed affirm that Theopompus was alſo ſlain 
by Ariſtomenes; but the Lacedemonians deny it, and ſay, 
he was only wounded. Be this as it will, it is certain at 
leaſt that Agis was the firſt King put to death by the 
Epbori, and only for having formed a deſign that was 


truly excellent and worthy of a Spzrian, though he was 


at an age when even errors generally find pardon. His 
friends had more reaſon to blame him than his enemies, 
for having ſaved Leonidas, and truſted the others who 
betrayed. him, through the extraordinary mildneſs and 


generoſity of his diſpoſition, | 
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CLEOMENES. 


F TER the death of Aegis, his brother Archi- 
| damus was too quick. for Leonidas, and ſaved 

himſelf by a. timely retreat. But his wile 
2 then newly brought to bed, was foreed by the 
tyrant from her own houſe, and compelled to marry 
his ſon Cleomenes, though at that time too young for a 
wife ; for he was unwilling that any one elſe ſhould 
have her, ſhe being heireſs to her father Gy/;ppus's great 
eſtate ; beſides, ſhe was in the bloom of youth, ſur- 
palſed in = all the women of Greece, and was of 


an 4 


(1) This Spbærus was born to- logue of his works, which were 
wards the end of the reign of very conſiderable. He was firſt 
Philadelphus, and flouriſhed under Zeno's diſciple, and afterwards 
that. af his fon. Euergetes. We ſtudied under his ſucceſſor Clean- 


find in Diogenes Lertius a cata- zbes, 
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m excellent diſpoſition; and therefore, they ſay; ſhe 
did all ſhe could, that ſhe might not be compelled to 
this match % ig , es hes 
Being thus married to Cleoments, ſhe hated Leonidas 3 
but to the youth ſhe ſhowed herſelf a kind and oblig- 
ing wife. He, as ſoon as they came together, began 
to love her very much; and the tender remembrance 
ſhe retained of Agis, wrought ſomewhat of concern in 
the young man for him, ſo that he would often enquire 
of her concerning his ſtory, and attentively liſten to 
the account of his deſigns. Cleomenes had a generous 
and noble mind; he was as temperate as Apis, and as 
plain and frugal in his manner of life, but he had not 
the ſame calmneſs and gentleneſs of temper. His paſ- 
ſons were keen, and his purſuit of that which he 
thought good and juſt, was violent and impetuous ; he 
thought it beſt to govern willing ſubjects z but he like- 
wile thought it good to force them even againſt. their 
inclinations, to purſue what was laudable and uſeful: 
He was much diſpleaſed with the ſtate of affairs in the 
city : the people lay diſſolved in idleneſs and pleaſure z 
the King gave, himſelf no concern about the affairs of 
the ſtate, and if no body gave him any diſturbance, he 
- Wonly wiſhed to ſpend his time in eaſe, and luxury; the 
+ Wpublick was neglected, and each man intent upon his 
private gain. It was dangerous, now Agis was killed, 
1. o mention the exerciſing and training of their youth; 
2d Mor to propoſe to reſtore the ancient bravery and equa- 
1 ty. It is ſaid that Cleomenes, whilſt a boy, ſtudied 
ry 


philoſophy under (1) Spherus the Boryſtbenite, who com- 
ing to Sparta, was very diligent in inſtructing the 


a jouth., Spherus was one of the chief of (2), Zens the 
Id Noncan's ſcholars; and it is likely that he admired the 
at Wnanly temper of Cleomenes, and inflamed his generous 
of mbition, The ancient Leonidas, it is ſaid, being 
an BW (2) He calls him the Citican to death of Zeno the Citiean, who 
re itinguiſn him from Zeno of Elea was fo. called becauſe he was a 
rſt . town in Laconia, who flouriſhed native of Citium à town in Cy- 
ds bout two hundred years after the pros . 
5 Vor. V. = 13) Thus 
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An eucellent one to excite the courage of youth, for being I 
flamed with warlike fury by his poems, they readily exyoſ 
their lives to the chance of battle; and the Stoict philoſo- 
phy may ſometimes have a e 
raſh and fiery tempers, but on perſons of a ſedate and 
mild diſpoſition will produce all the good effects for 
Which it was deſig ne. n7 2 
Upon the death of his father Leonidas, Cleomenes ſuc. 
ceeded to the kingdom; and obſerving that the cit.. 
zens were extremely diſſolute, that the rich neglecteſ 
the publick, being intent on their on gain and plex 
ſure, that the poor being cramped in their fortune, 
were grown unactive, cowardly, and averſe to the Spur- 
jan inſtitutions and manner of education, and that he 
had only the name of King, while the Epbori had il 
the power, he reſolved to change the preſent poſture d 
affairs. He had a friend named Aenares, who had bee 
his lover; (fuch an affection the Sparlaus call an Inji- 
ration;) him he ſounded, and of him he enquired wha 
ſort of King Apis was, by what means, and by whit 
aſſiſtance he began and purſued his deſigns. Aenan 
at firſt willingly complied with his requeſt, and toll 
him the whole ſtory, with all the particular circum: 
ſtances. But when he obſerved that Cleomenes liſtened to 
the relation with great eagerneſs,” ſhowed an extraordi 
nary emotion when he heard of the alterations tha 
Ais made in the government, and begged to have thi 
Kory often repeated, he at firſt ſeverely chid him, tel 
ing him he was mad, and at laſt left off all ſort d 
familjarity and converſation with him; yet he neve 
diold any man the cauſe of their diſagreement, but woul 
only ſay, Cleomenes knew very well, ' Cleomenes findin 
Aenares averſe to his deſigns, and thinking all othe 
to be of the ſame opinion, conſulted with none, bt 
contrived the whole buſineſs by himſelf. And con 
dering that it would be eaſier to bring about an alters 
tion when the city was at war, than when in peace, i 
engaged the commonwealth in a quarrel with the. Ale 
ans, who had given them a fair occaſion to N 
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For 4ratus, a man of the greateſt power amongſt all 
the Achzans, deſigned from the very beginning to bring 
all the Pelopomeſians into one body. And this was the 
whole ſcope of his many expeditions, and of his long 
adminiſtration z for he thought this the only means to 
make them an equal match for their —_— enemies. 
All the reſt agreed to his propoſals; only the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, the Eleans, and as many of the Arcadians as in- 
clined to the Spartan intereſt, refuſed. Therefore as 
ſoon as Leonidas was dead, he fell upon the Arcadians, 
and plundered thoſe eſpecially who bordered on Achea 
by this means deſigning to try the inclinations of the 
Spartans, and to ſhow that he deſpiſed Cleomenes as a 
young man who had no experience, Upon this the 
Ephori ſent Cleomenes to ſurprize the Atheneum (or tem- 
ple of Minerva) near Belbina; for that place is the en- 
trance of Laconia, and was then in diſpute between the 
Spartans and Megalopoktans. ' Cleomenes poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the place, and fortified it; at which action Aratus 
ſhowed no publick reſentment, but marched by night 
to ſurprize Tegea and Orchomenus. The deſign failed 
for thoſe who were to betray the cities into his hands 
were ſeized with a panick, and deſpaired of ſucceſs ; 
Aratus therefore retreated, imagining that his deſign 
had been undiſcovered. But Cleomenes wrote a ſcoffing 
letter to him, and deſired to know, as from a friend, 
to what place he had marched his army the night. before ? 
and Aratus an 3 That having underfiood his dein 
to fortify Belbina, he made a motion with an intent to 
oppoſe him ; Cleomenes replied, That be believed it, but de- 
fired him' to give him an account, if it was convement, why 
be carried thoſe torches and ladders with bim: 


Aratus laughing at the jeſt, aſked what kind of youth 
this was; Democrates, a Spartan exile, replied, F you 
have any deſigns upon the Lacedæmonians, Begin before 
this Cockeres ſpurs are grown. Soon after this, Cleomenes 
being in Arcadia with a few horſe, and three hundred 
foot, the Epbori fearing to engage in the war, com- 
manded him home; but when upon his retreat Aratus 
made himſelf maſter of Capbuæ, they ordered him to 
3 ; K 2 take 


Ly 
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take the field again. In this expedition he took M. 
thydrium, and laid waſte the country of the Argivg, 
The Acbæans (ent twenty thouſand foot and a thouſand 
horſe againſt him, under the command of Ariftomachy; 
Cleomenes faced them at Palantium, and offered battle, 
But Aratus being intimidated by his bravery, would 
not ſuffer the General to engage, but retreated, being 
bitterly reproached by the Achæans, and derided and 
ſcorned by the Spartans, who were not above five thou- 
ſand in number. Cleomenes, encouraged by this ſucceſs, 
began to boaſt among the citizens, and remind them 
of a ſentence of one of their ancient Kings, who ſaid; 
The Spartans ſeldom enquired how many their enemies were, 
but where they were. "oo a pig race 
After this, marching to the aſſiſtance of the Eleam, 
who had been attacked by the Acbæans, and falling 
upon the enemy in their « retreat near Lyceum, he 
routed their whole army, ſtruck great terror into them, 
took a great number of captives, and killed many upon 
the place; ſo that it was commonly reported amongſt 
the Greeks that Aratus was ſlain. But Aratus making 
the beſt advantage of the opportunity, preſently. after 
the defeat marched to Mantinca, and before any body 
ſuſpected it, took the city, and put a garriſon into it, 
Upon this, the Lacedemonians being quite diſcouraged, 
and oppoling Cleomenes's deſign of carrying on the 
war, he was very deſirous to fend for Archidamus, Agis' 
brother, from Meſſena, who was of the other family, 
and. had a right to the kingdom ; for Cleomenes thought 
that the power of the Epbori would be weakened, when 
the kingly ſtate was filled up, and the two families 
were united. But thoſe who were concerned in tbe 
death of Agis underſtanding the deſign, and fearing 
that upon Archidamus's return they ſhould be called to 
an account, marched out privately to watch his ap 
proach, and accompanied him into the city, where he 
was no ſooner arrived but they murdered him ; whether 
it was without the privity - of Clcomenes, as Phylarchus 
(3) This js different from the town ſo called in - Bavtia, and 
{ v7 3 another 


* 
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ſex 

ec. Winks, or whether his friends prevailed on him to 
ad abandon that unhappy Prince, is uncertain ; however 
ws the chief blame fell on them, who, if he was conſent- 
le, ing, were thought to have forced him to it.. 
ud However Cleomenes, perſiſting ſtill. in the reſolution 
ag or new modelling the ſtate, prevailed upon the Epberi 
nd BY dy dint of money to put him at the head of an army, 
u-. and won over many others by means of his mother Cra- 
ls, cla, who ſpared no coſt, and was very zealous to 
een promote the ſame deſign; and though of herſelf ſhe 
id, bad no inclination to marry, yet for her ſon's ſake, ſhe 


wedded a man who had the greateſt power and reputa- 
tion of any of the. citizens. Cleomenes marching out 
, vith his army, took (3) Leudtra, a place belonging to 
ing I 3/7atopolis ; and the Acheans under the command of 
he tus coming quickly to the relief of it, a battle was 
m, fought under the very walls of the city, in which ſome 
don part of his army was routed. But Aratus command- 


gf ing the Achæans not to paſs a deep hollow, and Topping 

ng the purſuit, Zyfades, the Megalopolitan, being much diſ- 

= leaſed at the order, encouraged the horſe which he 
J 


ld, and purſued the enemy till he came into bn wg 
fall of vines, incloſures, and ditches z where being 


ech forced to break his ranks, he was put into great diſ- 
the order, Cleomenes obſerving the advantage, commanded: 
ne Tarentines and Cretans to engage him, by whom, af- 
ly, er an obſtinate diſpute, he, was routed and ſlain. The: 
git Nlacedmonians thus encouraged, with a great ſhout: fell 
hen upon the Acbeans, and routed their whole army. The 
nes Nodes of the ſlain, which were very many, were deli- 
.the pered up by Cleomenes upon conditions; but the body 
* if Lyfades he commanded to be brought to him; and 


hen adorning it with a purple robe, and putting a 
own upon its head, he ſent it to the gates of Megalopo- . 
u. This Lyfades was the man who reſigned his crown, 
etored liberty to the citizens, and joined the city to 
de Acbæan intereſt. | e 
Cleomenes being very much elated by this ſucceſs, and 
| e ety res} a 5 thinking 
udder of the ſame name upon the Maſenian gulph in Lass. 
e K z | Some 


thinking that if matters were wholly at his diſpoſal; }, 
mould quickly be too hard for the Aebaans, perſuaded 
Megiſtanus, his mother's huſband, that it was expediett 
for the ſtate to ſhake off the power of the Fpberi; and 
to put all their wealth into one common ſtock for the 
whole body; that Sparta, being reftored to its arivien 


_ equality, might be raiſed aga 


in to its former dignity and 


become miſtreſs of all Greece. NE liking the 


deſign, Cleomenes engaged 


friends in it. About that time one of the Epbori ſleep. 


ing in Pafiphacr's temple, 


two or three more of his 


had a very ſurprifing dream 


(]; for he thought that in the place where the Eph 
uſed to fit and hear cauſes, he faw'but one chair, and 
that the four others were removed; and whilſt he wa 
ſurprized at the change, he heard a voice out of "the 


temple, ſaying, This'is be/t 


for Sparta. This dream he 


told to Cleomenes, who was troubled at firſt, fearing that 


he uſed this as a ſtratagem 


picion of his defign ; but when he was ſatisfied that the, 
relator ſpoke truth, he recovered his ſpirits; and taking 
with him thoſe who he thought would chiefly oppoſe 


to ſift him, upon ſonſeè ſil: 


his ſcheme, he made himſelf maſter of Eræa and A. 
ſea (5), two cities of the Acbæans, farniſhed Orchomemit 
with proviſions, laid fiege to Mautinca, and with long 


and frequent marches ſo 
that many of them deſired 


requeſt he complied with, 


the mercenaries. By the 


harraſſed the Lacedamomians, 


to be left in Arcadia; which 
and returned to Sparta vit 
way he communicated his 


deſign to thoſe whom he thought moſt attached to him, 


and marched flowly, that 
the Epbori were at ſupper. 


he might arrive juſt When 
When he was come fest 


the city, he ſent Euryclidas to the place where the bn 


Some take this place to be the 
ſame with that which Polybius calls 
Laodicia; ir roi; Azodinio nantpi- 
poig Ths MyyanoroAityo©-, lib. 11. 


14) This paſſage is a further 
proof that Paſiphae was the ſame 
with Ine, for they who had a 
mind to conſult her, went and 


en uſed 

ſlept in her temple, and Whatever 

they wanted to know, the God- 

deſs. revealed to them in a drean. 

See the remark in the life of Ah 
P oa 5 

- This name being no where 

elſe to be found, ſome conjedure, 


that we ſhould read Alæa, _ 
| w 
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uſed to ſup, more pretence of. carrying fare meſſage 
from 9 re to the amy; and two other young 
men, Who bad beg educated with Cl-omen Ae... 
whom the > peo call, (6). SARA IS, followe 
at the head of a ſmall party ; and. whullt Zurys ligas w 


delivering his meſſage to the 
them with their drawn ſwords, and ſlew them. 


Way 
ors they r an upon 
Agefi- 
laus, as ſoan as he was wounded, fell, and lay as 
dead; but in a little time he roſe, filently conveyed 
himſelf out of the room, and -crept undiſcovered into 
2 little building, which was the temple of Fear, a 


which was always uſed to be ſbut, but Was then by 
chance open. Being got in, he immediately ſhut the 
door. The other four were killed, and above ten more 
who came to their aſſiſtance. Thoſe who remained 
quiet received no harm, nor were any ſtopped who fled 
out of the city; and even Ageſilaus was ipareg. who 
came out of the temple the next day. 

The Lacedemonians haye nat only tei aples dedicated 

to Fear, but allo to g Laughter, and many of the 
paſſions. They worſhip Fear, not as they do thoſe 


deities which they dread,. or, © Feeming it hurtful, bu 
becauſe they conſider Fear 05 the ſt rong cement o 
ſociety: and 12 8 95 dra dle tells us that. the Epbori, 


a they S HP F 
clamation to the ble t the 
upper lip, and e 15 the 1 
not be forced, to. be ſevere; giving t 
tion (in my. opinion te accultom their Y uth to obe- 
dience even in the ſmalleſt matters. At; it ems to 
me that the ann thought that forte did ngt con- 
6ſt in an | Fxepnprn on a ear, but on the 1 0 
* = 8 the 


Ade, and. 15 _ Perhaps legs of Exjo- 
uld read lag, 


dan made pro- 
ig 17 „ſhave their 
Th Oe that they. might 
] 
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ws 2 town is 


mentioned by Pliny and others. | 


(6) That there is a great diffi- 


the word Samothracians is gene- 
rally agreed by the commenta- 
tors; but their attempts to re- 
move it do not appear ſatisfac- 


barg we ſh 


culty and probably an error in: pands 


which ſignifies perſons brought 
up together, and exactly correſ- 

to the word cvilgspus, by 
which Platarch explains it. The 
o at the yang ws may eaſily be 
accounted for, as 


—— 
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the fear of 9 and the dread of infamy. Forthey 

who ſtand moſt in fear of the law, act with the greateſ 

valour and reſolution againſt their enemies, and the 

who are the moſt tender of their reputation, are the 

leaſt ſparing of themſelves in times of Sanger: There: 
fore it is Juſtly ſaid by the poet, 


Where fear dwells, there reſides | ngenuous ſane, 


And this was well underſtood by Homer, when be mika 
| Helen ſay to her father-in-law Priamps, 


Before thy preſence, father, 'T r 
© 7 w/e 15 Same and reverential fear. : rope 


5 when in eg ply he e days that the Gre 
oper” 


With fr, and . on their thisfi ASFY 


For men ; rincipally reverence thoſe whom ew fear; 
and there! ore when the e e fy of the s was be. | 


S Yoi9 1 


lan time, and 15 10 5 705 2 rates to give it 
perfection. But afterward, ii the long war with the Mel. 
ſenians, when the kings being to command the armies, bad 
no time to attend civil cauſes, they choſe ſome of their 
friends , and left them to determine the ans” _ 

1 the 


* 7 When — F refirition. Clinetes i is For much 
that the authority of the kings prejudiced in his own cauſe ; the 
and the ſenate was become ex- Ephori were not at their firſt in- 
ceſlive, he oppoſed to it that of ſtitution the King's miniſters. Yeh 
(he {an as 3 necellary « curb. and i. P. 112, 113. | 


6 (8) Cleomny 


and at frſt they behaved as ſervants to the kings; but" af- 
erwards, by degrees, they appropriated the power to thens- 
ſelves, and wrefied a diftin® ſort of magiſtracy.. An evidence 


and ſecond meſſage of the Ephori, they: may refuſe to go, 
the third always attend them: and Aſteropus, the firſt 
that raiſed the Ephori o that height of power, was not 
Ephorus fill many ages after their inſtitution. Indeed 
chil} they molleſtiy contained tbemſelves within their 
own proper ſphere,” it was better to bear with them” than 
to make a' diſturbance, But tbut a nem upſtart power. 
foould ſo far deftroy ' the old model of government, at to 
IH ani ſome kings, murder others without bearing "their 
ian Wi defence, and threaten thoſe who defired to ſee the bes 
and moſt divine conflitution reſtored in Sparta, was un- 
fufferable. © Therefore if it had been poſſible for him, with- 
du bloodſbed, to have freed Lacedæmon from thoſe plagues 
ry that had been introduced into it, luxury, prodigality, debts, 
e- and uſury, aud from thoſe more ancient (evils, poverty and 
of riches, he ſhould have thought himſelf the happig King in 
be world; having, like an expert phyſician, cured: the dif 
oo oaſes of his country without pain. But now in this neceſ- 
6 WW iy, bis proceedings were juſtified bythe example Lycur- 
ch gus, who being neither king, nor magiſtrate, but a private 
l man, (8) and aiming at the kingdom, came armed into tb 
is market-place, inſomuch that the King. Charilaus fled" for 
as fear to the altar: but he being à good man, and a lover 
be of his country, readily conſented to Lycurgus's projet, and 
admitted an alteration in the flate. Thus, by' bis own 
actions, Lycurgus ſhowed, that it was difficult 'to corre? 
the government ꝛoithout force and fear; and theſe, he ſaid- 
he himſelf ha d aſed'with great moderation, having only re, 
moved thoſe ꝛubo were enemies to the welfare of Sparta- 
He then told them, that all the land ſbould he left in com. 
CCC IO0N 5 Ir 00 mon- 
(8) | Cleomenes' àdded this par- But he did it without any fotiny 
ticular, aiming at the kingdom, on dation. Lycurgus had not th- 
purpoſe to make his caſe reſem- leaſt deſign of making himſele 


ble that of Lycurgus, and to take King, as may be ſeen in his liſe. f 5 


of the odiam that lay upon him, 


| (9) dratus 


of the truth of this, is, that the- kings, though upon' the 2 i 
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mon, aid? te al 15 laid afide ; that all debts fools 
diſcharged; aud that the merits of | the: foreigners in they 
aeighbourhaed foauld. be. ſcrutinized, and ibe beſt of them. þe 
enrolled. among. the Spartans, that ſo they migbt defend th 
«ty wwih their arms, and that Laconia . might. no lonyer 
N prey lo the Etolians and Iuytians for gs LE 
be number tu ſecure it. 

When he had thus spoken to the people, he was: the 
Grſt who brought his whole ſubſtance into the publick 
ſtock. His father · in · law Megiftonus,' andi all his friends, 
— the ſame, and the reſt of the citizens followed the 

le. When the land came to be divided, he af 
fig ſhares: even to thoſe he had baniſhed, and pro- 
miſed to reſtore tbem as ſoon as all things were per. 
fectly ſettled. When he had compleated the number 
of citizens out of the beſt of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring countries, he raiſed a Body of four thou- 
fand foot, — inſtead of their javelins taught them ta 
uſe the two-handed: pike, and to TRAN their ſhields by 
handle and not by a ring ad before. After this he be». 
gan to conſult about the education and' diſcipline of 
the youth. in many particulars of which he was aſſiſted 
by Spherrs, who was then at Sparta; and in a ſhort 
time the ſchools of exereiſe and their refectories egos, 
vered their ancient decency and order, moſt of the ei- 
tizens voluntarily complying with that generous and 
Spartan way of living, whilſt. the reſt ſubmitred to it 
out of neceſſity. And that the name of Monarch 
might give no jealouſy: to the people, he made Euclidad, 
his brother, partner in the throne; and this wWas the 
firſt time that Sparta had two kings of the ſame family. 
Then underſtanding that the Aebæans, and Aratus, ima 
gined that his affairs were in a hazardous ſituation on 
account of this change, and that he would not venture 
out of Sparta, and leave the city in ſuch agitation and 
| diſorder, he thought it a noble and uſeful undertak- 
ing to convince bis enemies of the vigour and alacrity 
of his army. And therefore making an incurſion into 
the territories of Meægalopolis, he made great devaſtation: 


in the country, and got a very conſiderable book Ard 
| «© at 
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at laſt having ſeized on a company of comedians as 
they were on the road from Meſſene, he built 'a ſage 
even in the territories of the enemy, propoſed” a prize 
of forty Mine, and was himſelf a ſpectator of their 
performances for a whole day together; not becauſedin. 
was fond of ſuch entertainments, but to inſult over his 
enemies, and to let them Tee by this mark of contempt 
how ſecure he thought himfelf of his conqueſt. For 
of all the Grecian and royal armies, that of Sparta alone 
was free from the attendance of ſtage- players, Juglers, 
ſingers and dancers of both ſexes. His eamp was clear 
of all forts of intemperance and buffoonery, and from 
all publick feſtivals and ſhows. The young men paſſed 
the greateſt part of their time in their exerciſes, an 
the more aged in forming and inſtructing them. And 
when they were at leiſure their chief diverſion conſiſted 
in chearful and facetious diſcourſe, and in encounter- 
ing each other with ſententious and lively turns of 
wit; the advantages of which have been ſufficiently 
ſhown in the life of Zycurgus. He inſtructed all by his 
example, and was himſelf a pattern of temperance to 
every one, his manner of living being neither more 
ſtately, nor more expenſive, than that of the meaneſt 
citizen, - And this was of great advantage to him in 
proſeeuting his deſigns in Greece. For men when they 
waited upon other kings, did not ſo much admire their 
wealth and magnificence, as they hated their pride and 
arrogance, their difficulty of acceſs, and imperious be- 
haviour towards thoſe who had any buſineſs to tranſact 


with them. Whereas in the court of Cleomenes, wha 


was a King indeed, and juſtly deſerved- that auguſt 
title, when they ſaw no purple nor robes of ſtate upon 
him, no rich couches nor ſumptuous carriages; when 
they obſerved that he was not ſurrounded 'by a croud 
of offieers and attendants, nor returned anſwers after a 
long delay, by his ſecretaries, but that he was dreſſed 


in an ordinary habit, that he roſe and came forward to 


meet thoſe who approached him, and talked at leiſure 
and with great freedom and kindneſs to all that had 
buſineſs with him, they were charmed and a 


— 2 1 RE 
and declared ha he alone was tlie true cel Heraulys 
His conſtant, table was with three couches. only, and 
was furniſhed very frugally, and after the Laconick mag. 
ner and when he entertained ambaſſadors, or ſtrangen, 
g more couches were added, and a little better din- 
ner prepared by his ſervantss not that the proviſions 
ere more Exquiſite and dainty, only the diſhes were 
larger, and the wine more plentiful: * he repraved 
one of his friends for entertaining ſome ſtrangers with 
nothing but the coarſe cake and black broth, which 
they uſually, fed on in their Phidtia; ſaying, Th bat upon 
fuch 2% and when they treated framers, it was nit 
requiſite to be tao exact Laconians. After ſupper, x 
ſtand was brought in, with a, braſs: veſſel full of wine, 
two ſilver pots, which held; almoſt a quart a- piece, a few 
filver cups, out of which he that pleaſed might drink; 
but no liquor was forced on any of the gueſts. There 
was no muſick nor any other diverſion required where 
the converſation was ſo agreeable, for he entertained the 
company, ſometimes by; aſkin ag qyeſtions ſometimes by 
telling, agreeable, and. inſt rudtive. ſtories. His moſt 
grave and ſerious e were free from auſterity, 
and his, mirth from petulance and buffoonery. For he 
thought thoſe ways of catching men by money and pre- 
ſents, which other kings uſe, to be mean and: inartifi- 
cial; and it ſeemed to him to be the moſt honourable 
mcthod, and moſt ſuitable to a King, to win the affec- 
tions of thoſe that came. to him, by agreeable and 
friendly converſation :. for a friend and mercenary differ 
only in this, that the one is gained by an obliging be- 
haviour and conyerſation, and t the other is purchaled oy 
money... CGE bans 
: The Mantineans were the, firſt. that made uſe of his 
aſſiſtance; for admitting him by, night into their, city, 
they fell upon the garriſon placed over them by the 
Achæans, and having driven them out, put themſelves 
| under his protection. He reſtored to them their policy and 
| laws, and the ſame,day marched to Tees. A little while 
| after, fetching a compaſs through, Arcadia, he mage a 
| W upon Phere | in Achæa, intending to Fore , A 
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to a battle, or bring him into diſrepute for refuſing to 
engage and ſuffering him to ravage the country. Hyper- 
bazas at that time commanded the army, but Aratus had 
all the power amongſt the Acbhæans. The Achæans 
marching out with their whole ſtrength, and encamping 
at Dymæa, near Flecatombæum, Cleomenes eame up, and 
thinking it not adviſable to encamp between Dymæa, i 
city of the enemies, and the camp of the Ach#ans, he 
boldly challenged the Acbhæans, forced them to a battle, 
and routing the phalanx, flew a great many in the fight, 
and took many -priſoners; thence marching to Lange, 
and driving out the Acbæan garriſon, he reſtored the 
city to the Eleans. The affairs of the Acbæans being in 
this deſperate condition, Aratus, who uſed to continue 
General for two years together, refuſed the command for 
this year, though they entreated and urged him to ac- 
cept it. This indeed was ill done, to quit his poſt in 
that extremity, and put another at the helm when the 
ſtorm was at the higheſt, and his country in greater 
danger than ever. FFT 

The firſt conditions propoſed by Cleomenos to the 
Achzans ſeemed hard and unreaſonable; but afterwards 
he acquainted them by other ambaſſadors that he inſiſted 
only upon having the command of Greece ſettled upon 

him, and that in other matters he would not differ with 
them, but would reſtore them their priſoners, and the 
places he had taken from them. The Acbæans were 
willing to come to an agreement upon theſe terms, and 
invited Cleomenes to Lerna, where an aſſembly was to be 
held. But it happened that Cleomenes, having heated 
himſelf with marching too haſtily, drank a large draught 
of cold water when it was improper for him; this threw 

him into a violent diſorder, ſo that he brought up a 

great quantity of blood and entirely loſt his ſpeech. 

Therefore being unable to continue his march, he ſent 
| the chief of the captives to the Acbæans, and putting off 
the meeting for ſome time, retired to Lacedemon.  * 

This ruined the affairs of Greece, which was juſt then 
ready to recover itſelf out of its diſaſters, and get the 
better of the inſolence and rapaciouſneſs of the Macedo- 

N nians. 
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nians. For Aratus, whether fearing and diftrviſting 
Cleomenes, or envying his unexpected ſucceſs,” and think. 
ing it a diſgrace for him who had commanded: thingy. 
three years, to have a young man ſucceed to all his 
glory and his power, and be head of that government 
which he had employed ſo long a time in raiſing and 
ſettling, firſt endeavoured to keep the Achæant from clo- 
ſing with Cleomenes; but when they would not hearken 
to him, fearing C/comenes's daring ſpirit, and thinking 
the propoſals of the Lacedementens to be very reaſonable, 
who deligned only to reduce .Peloponneſus to its old mo- 
del, he had recourſe to an action which was unhecoming 
any of the Greeks, but moſt diſhonourable-in him, and 
very unworthy his former conduct both in peace and 
war. For he called Antigonus into Greece, and filled P:- 
loponneſus with Macedonians, though he himſelf, when a 
youth, had driven them out of it, by forcing from them 
the citadel of Corinth, and had declared himſelf: an 
enemy to all kings, but eſpecially to Anizgonns, whom 
he loaded with a thouſand reproaches, as appears from 
the writings he has left behind him. (9) In thoſe writ- 
ings he boaſts of having expoſed. himſelf to innume- 
Table dangers for the ſervice. of the Athenians, that 
be might free their city from the garriſon. placed in 
it by the Macedoniaus; and yet after all this he him- 
ſelf called thoſe very Macedonians into his own coun- 
try, invited them into his own houſe, and led them 
up even into the womens apartment, though at the 
ſame time he could not bear that a deſcendant of Her- 
cules, a King of Sparta, a Prince who finding the go- 
vernment of his country in the utmoſt diſorder, 
and the political harmony grown licentious and ir- 
regular, laboured to reſtore. it to its ancient ſimplicity 
and to the grave Doric tone invented by Lycurgus, ſhould 
be ſtiled General of the Triccæans (i] and Sicyommans;”. To 
avoid the coarſe cake and ſhort cloak of. the Spartans, 
and that which he thought the utmoſt grievance, and 
3 1 ; Boas Gao 215-008 
409) rates wrote a hiflory of (1) Inſtead of Triccerans ſome 
the 4cheans, and of his own con- conjecture that it. hould be Ji. 
. . OO © taan, For Tricca, Which 170 
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vas his greateſt charge againſt Clomens, the extir pation 
e alleviation of poverty, he baſely ſubjected 
himſelf, together with Aches, to the diadem and purple, 
to the imperious commands” of the'Matedonians, and 
their Satrapæ. That he might not ſeem to pay any de- 
ference to Cleomenes, he performed the Antigoneia: (tacri> 
fices in honour of Autigonus) and ſung Pears himielt 
with a garland on his head, to the honouf of à rotten 
conſumptive Macedonian. I write this not out of any 
deſign to diſgrace Aratus (for in many things he ſhowed 
himſelf a great man, and zealous” for the Grecian inte- 
reſt) but out of pity to the weakneſs of human nature, 
which even in the beſt and greateſt of men cannot carry 
virtue to an abſolute perfection. 

The Acheans meeting again at Argos, and Cleoments 
deſcending from Tegea, there were great hopes that all 
differences would be compoſed. Bur Aratus having al- 
ready agreed with Antigonus upon the chief articles of 
their league, and fearing that Cleomenes would carry all 
before him, and either perſuade or force the multicude 
to comply with his demands, propoſed, That be ſhould 
come alone into the town, and that for the ſafety of bis perſon 
three kundred hoſtages ſhould be put into his hands; but in 
caſe he did not approve of that propofition, that he ſhould 
come with his troops to the place of exerciſe, called Cyllara- 
bis, which flood without the city, and treat there. Cleo- 
menes, hearing this, ſaid, be was unjuſily dealt with ; for 
they ought to have told him fo plainly at firſt, and not now he 
was come even to their doors ſhow their jealouſy, and deny 
bin admiſſion. At the ſame time he wrote a letter to the 


4 


Acbæans upon the ſame ſubject, the greateſt part of which 


contained an accuſation againſt Aratus. This was an- 
ſwered on the other hand by Aratus, who bitterly in- 


veighed againſt him in an aſſembly of the people. Cleo- 


nenes therefore diſlodged forthwith, and ſent a trumpe- 


ter to denounce war againſt the Achzans, not to Argos, 


but to Ægium, as Aratus writes, that they might be ſur- 
i eff ee ved note od 2 as 

Theſaly, could have no ſharein the was a city of Phocis, was comprey 

4coeen league; butTritee, which hended in it. 


(2) Lu- 
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prized by him before they cons make proviſo fot thi 
defence. 
Thus all the Abbe were in comtnotion, moſt of 4 
towns being ready to revolt, and break the league; for 
on the one fide the people had been made to hope for x 
diviſion of the lands, and a diſcharge of their debts; and 
on the other, the nobility grew weary of Aratuss power, 
and were almoſt all of them incenſed againſt. bim 8 
having called the Macedonians into Peloponneſus. 
couraged by theſe miſunderſtandings, Cleomenes . 
Acbæa; where he firſt took Pellene by ſurprize, and 
drove out the Acbæan garriſon; afterwards he made 
himſelf maſter of Pheneus and Penteleum. | 
The Acbæans ſuſpecting that ſome treacherous Geſign 
were carrying on at Corinth and Sicyon, ſent their horſe 
and mercenaries out of Argos for the preſervation of thoſe 
Cities, whilſt they themſelves went to celebrate the M. 
mean games at Argos. Cleomenes being advertiſed of all 
this, and hoping (as it afterward fell out) that upon an 
unexpected advance to the city, now buſied in the ſo Ml 
lemnity of the games, and thronged with numerom 
ſpectators, he ſhould raiſe a conſiderable terror and con- 
fuſion amongſt them, marched with his army by night IM. 
1 
6 


to the walls, and making himſelf maſter of the quarter 

called Apis, which lies above the theatre, and is a place 

well fortified, and difficult of acceſs, he ſo terrified them 

that no one offered to reſiſt ; but they agreed to accept 

_ a garriſon, gave twenty of "their citizens for hoſtages, Ml 

.conſented to a treaty of alliance with the Enn | 

and. conferred the chief command on Cleomenes. | 
This action conſiderably encreaſed his reputation add 

his power; for the ancient Spartan kings, though they Wl. 

many ways endeavoured to effect it, could never bring 

Argos to be ſteadfaſtly in their intereſt. And Hyrrhu, WM 

a moſt experienced General, and brave ſoldier, though | 

he entered the city by force, could not keep poſſeſſion 

of it, but was ſlain himſelf, with a conſiderable part of 

his army. Therefore they admired this diſpatch and 

contrivance of Cleomenes: and they who AIG ,derided 

bios. for ſaying that he imirated Selen and Lygurgus, in 

releaſing 
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releaſing the people from their debts, and in equally 
dividing the wealth oſ the citizens, were now perſuaded 
that he was the ſole cauſe of this ſudden change in the 
affairs of the Spartans. For they were juſt before ſo 
very low and feeble, and ſo unable to defend themſelves, 
that the Alolians invading Laconia carried off fifty thou- 
ſand ſlaves at one time; upon which one of the elder 
Spartans ſaid, The enemy had done them a great kindneſs, 
in taking ſuch a beavy charge off their bands; yet they had 
now no ſooner reſtored their ancient cuſtoms, and pri- 
mitive inſtitution, but as if Lycurgus was among them, 
and at the head of their affairs, they gave the moſt ſig- 
nal proofs of their valour and of their obedience ro their 
ſuperiors, and by that means gave Sparta the pre- emi- 
nence in Greece, and recovered all Peloponneſus. 3 

Argos being thus taken, Cleone and Phlias immediately 
. ſurrendered to Cleomenes. Aratus, Who was then at Co- 
all nch, and was employed in ſearching after thoſe who 
an were ſuſpected to be in the intereſt of the Lacedemonians, 
0+, had no ſooner heard of theſe tranſactions, : but he was 
us BY extremely alarmed ; and perceiving the city of Corinth 
n. inclined to Cleomenes, and deſirous to get rid of the Achæ· 
bt I an, he ſummoned all the citizens to an aſſembly in the 
er ſenate-houſe, and in the mean time, without being per- 
ce ceived, ſtole away to the gate, where a horſe was pro- 
m vided for him, and fled to Sicyon. „ 
t There was a conteſt among the Corinthians who ſhould 
5 de the firſt to carry this news to Cleomenes, and they 
5 made ſuch haſte that, as Aratus tells us, they killed all 

. WH fiir horſes. He adds, that Cleomenes was very angry 
dich the Corinthians for letting him eſcapg; and that 
Mziſtonus came from Cleomenes to him, dgfjiring him to 
deliver up the citadel at Corinth, which wag then garri- 
ned by the Acbæans, and offered. him 3 conſiderable 
ſum of money; and that he anſwered, That affairs did 
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wt now depend on him, but be on them, Thus Aratus 
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ing for Aratus's friends and ſtewards, he committed if 
houſe and eſtate to their care and management; he ali 
ſent Tritymallus the Meſſenian to him a ſecond time, dt. 
ſiring that the caſtle might be equally garriſoned by the 
Spartans and Acbæans, and promiſing to Aratus himſel 
double the penſion that he received from King Ptolem, 
But Aratus refuſing the conditions, and ſending his on 
fon with other hoſtages to Antigonus, and perſuading the 
 Achzans to make a decree for delivering the citadel ind 
Antigonus's hands, Cleomenes invaded: the territory of the 
Sicyonians, and by a decree of the Corinthians ſeized 6 
all Aratus's eſtate. Fees e We 
In the mean time Antigenus, with a great army, pa 
ſed mount Gerania, and Cleomenes thought it more al. 
viſable not to defend the /Zhmus, but to fortify and gar- 
riſon the paſſes in the Onian mountains, and by main. 
taining his advantageous fituation to weary the Maceds 
niaus, than to venture a pitched battle againſt troops 
ſo warlike and experienced as thoſe of Antigonus. By 
_ this conduct he reduced Antigonus to the utmoſt extre 
mity ; for he had not brought victuals ſufficient for hi 
army; nor was it eaſy to force a way through, whill 
Cleomenes guarded the paſſes, However he attempted 
one night to get into Peloponneſus by the haven: 
Lechzum, but was repulſed with loſs. - © 
This extremely heightened the courage of Cleomem: 
and his troops, who being elated with their victon 
fell to their ſupper with great alacrity. On the other 
hand Antigonus was deeply dejected, being unable to 
form any deſign that could be executed without greit 
difficulty and hazard. For he had determined in hin- 
felf to march to the promontory of Heræum, and trat- 
ſport his army in boats from thence to Siqon, whid 
would take yp a great deal of time, and require ve 
conſiderable preparations. *Whilft he was under ili 
perplexity, one evening ſome of Aratus's friends cam 

tom Argos by ſea, and invited him to return, telling 
"him that the gives had revolted from Cleomenes, ani 
that the perſon who had excited them to it was rial 
ho found it no hard taſł to perſuade the coe 
* | | —. . „ people. 
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wi people; for they were all angry with Cleomenes for not 
ab releaſing them from their debts as they expected. Upon 
de. chis Aratus, with fifteen hundred of Antigonus's ſoldiers, 
the failed to Epidaurus; but Ariftotle not ſtaying for his 
er coming, drew out the citizens, and attacked the garri- 
m. fon, being joined by Timoxenus with the Acheans from 
on. Cleomenes heard the news about the ſecond 
the watch of the night, and ſending for Megiſtonus angrily 
inn commanded him to go and ſupport the garrifon at Ars 
the . For Megiſtonus had engaged for the fidelity of the 
10 Agives, and perſuaded him not to baniſh thoſe whom 
be ſuſpected. Having therefore immediately detached 
pa. him with a party of two thouſand ſoldiers, he continued 
a0. to keep a watchful eye upon Antigonus, and encourage 
gar. the Corinthians, pretending that there was nothing dan- 
ain. I cerous in the commotion at Argos, but that it was only 
a trivial diſturbance raiſed by a few inconſiderable per- 
ops ſons. But when Megiſtonus, entering Argos, was ſlain, 
Br and the Spartan garriton could ſcarce hold out, and fre- 
tie · ¶ quent meſſengers came to Cleomenes for ſuccours, he then 
bu began to fear leſt the enemy having taken Argos, ſnould 
hilt ut up the paſſes, and ſecurely waſte Lacama, and be- 
ted ſiege Sparta itſelf, which he had left without defence. 
e This made him raiſe his camp, and march witl® his 
WH whole army from Corintb. He was no ſooner gone but 
n Antigonus entered the city, and placed a garriſon in it. 
toñ In the mean time Cleomenes collecting his forces which 
ther were ſcattered in their march, came up, and attempted 
: (088 to take Argos by aſſault; but failing in that enterprize 
rea he broke open the vaults which lay under that quarter 
im- of the city called Aſpis, forced his entrance that way, 
ran- and joined the troops he had placed there in garriſon, 
which ſtill held out againſt the Achæans. After this he 
took ſome other parts of the city by aſſault, and drove 
the enemy out of the ſtreets by the aſſiſtance of the Cre- 
tan archers, whom he ordered to attack them. But 
when he ſaw Antigonus with his phalanx deſcending 
from the mountains into the plain, and the horſe on all 
lides entering the city, he thought it impoſſible to main». 
tain his poſt, and therefore having collected his men 
| | L * together, 
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together, he retired ſafe with them along the walls of 
the city, after he had performed many glorious exploit 
in aſhort time, and in one campaign made himſelf maf. 

ter of almoſt all Pelaponneſus. And yet all theſe im. 
portant conqueſts were loſt in leſs time than he had 

obtained them; for ſome of his allies immediately for. 
ſook him, and the reſt not long after put themſelyg 

under the protection of Autigon um. 
Such was the ſucceſs of this expedition. As he wa 
leading back his forces, ſome meſſengers from Lacede- 
mon met him in the evening at Tegea, and brought hin 
news of as great a misfortune as that which he had 
lately ſuffered, and that was the death of his wife, whon 
he doted on. ſo much, that even in the midſt of hi 
greateſt ſucceſs he could not refrain from making fre 
quent viſits to Sparta to ſee his beloved Agiatis, Thi 
.news afflicted him extremely, and he grieved, as 1 
young man might be expected to do for the loſs of: 
very beautiful and virtuous wife. Yet- his paſſion did 
not debaſe the dignity of his mind ; but keeping hi 
uſual voice, countenance, and habit, he gave neceſſary 

orders to his captains, and took care to ſecure the . 

ans, The next day he retired to Sparta, and having at 

hoge with his mother and children bewailed the loſs 
and finiſhed his mourning, he preſently applied himſelf 
to the publick affairs. Ptolemy, the King of Egypt, 
promiſed him affiſtance, but demanded his mother and 
children for hoſtages. He was for ſome conſiderable 
time aſhamed to diſcover this to his mother; and though 
he often went to her on purpoſe, and was juſt upon the 
point of breaking it to her, yet he ſtill refrained, and 
kept it to himſelf; ſo that ſhe began to ſuſpect ſome- 
what, and aſked his friends, whether Cleomenes had any 
thing to ſay to her, which he was afraid to ſpeak? A 
laſt Cleomenes venturing to tell her, ſhe laughed heartily, 
and ſaid, Was this the thing that you had often a mind lt 
tell me, and was afraid? Why do not you put me on ſhip 
board, and ſend this carcaſe where it may be moſt ſerviceabl 
to Sparta, before age waſtes it unprofitably here ?. FR! 
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ſore all things being provided for the voyage, they went 
to Tænarus by land, and the army waited on them. 
Crateficlea, when ſhe was ready to go on board, took 
Ckomenes aſide into Neptune's temple, where ſhe kiſſed 
and embraced him, and finding him extremely dejected 
and diſcompoſed, Come, ſaid ſhe, King of Sparta, let us 
dry up our tears, that when we go out no tokens of grief may 
be diſcoucred, nor any weakneſs appear unworthy the dignity 
of Sparta z for this alone is in our Power z as for the event 
of things, that is in the hands of the Deity. Having ſaid 
this, and compoſed her countenance, ſhe went to the 
ſhip with her little grandſon, and bad the pilot put pre-, 
ſently out to ſea. When ſhe came to Zgypr, and under- 
ſtood that Ptolemy liſtened to propoſals of peace from 
Auigonus, and that Cleomenes, though the Achæans in- 
vited and urged him to an agreement, was afraid for 
her ſake to put an end to the war without Prolemy's - 
conſent, ſhe wrote to him, adviſing him 0 do that which 
was moſt becoming and moſt . profitable for Sparta, and not 
or the ſake of an old woman and a little child be always in 
war of Ptolemy. Such was the character ſhe main- 
tained in her misfortunes. | 1 200 
Autigonus having taken Tegea, and plundered Qrcho- 
mens and Mantinea, Cleomenes was ſhut up within the 
narrow bounds of Laconia; he therefore made ſuch of 
the Helots as could pay five Attick Mine, free of Sparta, 
and by that means got together five hundred talents; 
then arming two thouſand of them after the Macedonian 
faſhion, that he might have a body of men fit to oppoſe. 
Antigonus's Leucaſpidæ, he undertook a very great and 
unexpected enterprize. Megalopolis was at that time of 
telf as great and powerful a city as Sparta, and beſides 
was ſupported by the Acbæans and AntigFus whoſe forces 
vere encamped on each ſide of it; and it was owing- 
to the Megalopolitans, that Antigonus was called in to aſſiſt 
tie Acheans. Cleomenes having a deſign to ſurprize that 
city, ordered his men to take five days proviſion, and 
marched to Sella/ia, as if he intended to ravage the 
country of the Argives; but from thence making adeſcent 
into the territory of Megalopolis, and refreſhing his army 
. L 3 e about 
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about Rbætium, he marched (2) by Helicon, directiy u 
the city. When he was not far from the town, he ten; 
Panteus with two companies to ſeize that part of the 
wall which was between the two towers, and which he 
underſtood to be the molt unguarded part of the fortiſ 
cations; and himſelf followed leiſurely with the reſt of 
his forces. Panteus not only ſurprized that place, but 
finding a great part of the wall without guards, he pul. 
led down ſome places, and undermined others, and put 
the ſword all the guards who came in his way. Whilk 
he was thus employed, Cleomenes came up to him, and 
had entered the city with his army before the Megaloy- 
litans knew of his approach. At laſt, when it was dif. 
covered, ſome left the town immediately, taking with 
them what money they had ready; ſome ſeized their 
arms, and engaged the enemy; and though they were 
not able to beat them out, yet they gave their citizens 
an opportunity to retire in ſafety: ſo that there wer 
not above a thouſand perſons left in the town, all the 
reſt flying with their wives and children to Maſene. A 
great number even of thoſe who had armed and fought 
in defence of the city efcaped, ſo that very few were 
taken, amongſt whom were Ly/andridas and Thearidas, 
two men of gieat power and reputation amongſt. the 
Megalopolitans; and therefore the ſoldiers had no ſooner 
ſeized them but they brought them to Cleomenes. Ly 
ſandridas, as ſoon as he ſaw Clocmmenes afar off, cried: out, 
Now King of Sparta, it is in your power to render yourfif 
the moſt illuſtrious of mankind, by an attion ſtill greater au 
more worthy of a King than that which you bave now per- 
formed. Cleomenes gueſſing at his aim replied, hal 
mean you Lyſandridas, ſure you will not adviſe me to reſtart 
your city to you ain ? That is what I mean, replied Lyſate 
dridas, and I adviſe you not to ruin ſo great a cily, but ; 


(2) Lubings is of opinian that mentioned by Pauſanias. 
inſtead of Helicon it ought to be (z) Pohbius extolls this conv 
Hell ſin. For there is no place ſtancy and generoſity of the M. 
called Helicon in all Arcadia, but a6 rr who choſe rather to 
there is a town cal, ed Heliſſon, be deprived of their country, than 
and a river of the ſame name, to act contrary to —— 
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fl it with faithful and ſtedfaſt friends and allies, by reſtoring 
he Megalopolitans 4% their country, and thereby becoming 
the ſaviour . ſo conſiderable a people. Cleomenes pauſed a 
while, and then ſaid, If is very hard to believe Ibis; but 
with us let profit always yield to glory. Having ſaid this, he 
ſent the two men to Meſſene with a herald from himſelf, 
offering the Megalopolitans. their city again, if they would 
forſake the Ach an intereſt and make an alliance with 
the Lacedæmonians. Though Cleamenes made (3) theſe 
kind and obliging propoſals, yet Pbilapaæmen would not 
ſuffer them to break their league with the Achæans; and 
accuſing Cleomenes to the people, as if his deſign was not 
to reſtore the city, but to rake the citizens too. he 
forced Thearidas and Lyſandridas to leave Meſſene, This 
was that Philopamen who was afterward. chief of the 
Acheans, and a man of the greateſt reputation among 
the Greeks, as I have ſhawn in his life. 
When this news came to Cleomenes, though he had 
before taken the ſtricteſt care that no violence ſhould be 
committed in the city, and that nan Af, FIG howe- 
ver inconſiderable, ſhould be taken by his ſoldiers, yet 
then he was ſo enraged and exaſperated that he plundered. 
them of all their goods, and ſent their ſtatues and pic- 


tures to Sparta; and then demoliſhing a great part o 


the city, he marched away for fear of Autigonus and the 


Achæans. They however gave him no moleſtation, for 


they were at that time holding a council at Ægium; but 
Aratus as ſoon as he was informed of what had hap- 
pened, mounted the tribunal, where he wept. a long 
while holding his robe before his face. The people be- 
ing ſurprized at his behaviour and bidding him declare 
the ſubject of his grief, he anſwered, Megalopolis. is taken 
and deſtroyed by Cleomenes. Hereupon the aſſembly, ſe- 
parated immediately, the Acbæans being in the utmoſt 
el oC dt hoe 200k jars iowa 
and engagements with the Achæ- their city, and every thing elſe 
ans; tor though they were in- that was dear to them, to a breach 
vited, and might have returned of faith with their confedefates. 
home in ſafety, yet they preferred What can be more heroick and 
the loſs of their eſtates, the tombs illuſtrious ? Pohb, lib. 11,  *- 
of their anceſtors, their temples,  _ | 
OO L 4 () Tho 
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- conſternation at the ſuddenneſs and greatneſs of the loßz. 
Antiganus did all he could to haſten to the relief of the 
place; but when he found that his army aſſembled ver 
flowly from their winter- quarters, he ſent them order 
to remain where they were, whilſt he himſelf marched 
- with a ſmall party to Argos. This made the ſecond en. 


terprize of Cleomenes appear exceedingly raſh and deſpe· 


rate; and yet on the contrary it was, according to Po). 
SBius, entered upon with great prudence and forefight 

For knowing that the Macedonians were diſperſed in their 
winter-quarters, and that Autigorus with only his friends 


and a few mercenaries about him lay in Argos, he in. 


vaded the country of the Argives, hoping to ſhame u. 

Zigonus to a battle, or elſe, if he declined fighting, to 
bring him into diſrepute with the Achæans. And this 
accordingly happened; for when Cleomenes ravaged and 
plundered the whole country, the Argives vexed at the 
ofs, ran in crouds' to the King's palace, and in a cla. 
morous manner required him either to fight, or yield 
up the command to thoſe who had more courage. But 


- 
% * 


Antigonus, like a prudent commander, being of opinion 


that it was not ſo ſhameful a thing to be cenſured by 


others, as to expoſe himſelf raſhly, and exchange fecu- 


rity for hazard, would not march our, bur perfiſted in 
his firſt reſolutions. Cleomenes in the mean time brought 
his army up to the very walls, and having withour op- 
_ Poſition laid waſte the cauntry, and inſulted over his 
enemies, retired towards Sparta. e 
A little while after being informed that Antigonus was 
marching to Tegea, from whence he deſigned to make 
an eric into Laconia, he immediately led his army 
a way different from that which Antigonus had taken, 
appeared again early in the morning before Argos, and 
laid waſte the fields about it. He did not cut down 
the corn with reaping-hooks and ſcythes, as men uſually 
do, but beat it down with great ſtaves made like ſcy- 
. „ wie 
(A] The original in this place is obſcure and ſeems to have been 
corrupted. „ 5 a 
_ (5) Thi 
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mitars, as if this devaſtation were only a ſport and 
amuſement to his ſoldiers as they marched along. Yet 
when they would have ſer fire to Qlarabis, the ſchool of 


exerciſe, he prevented them, reflecting that the out- 


rages committed at Megalopolis were the effects of his 
paſſion rather than his wiſdom. He affected to ſhow 

juch contempt of Aniigonus, (who had ſuddenly returned 
to Argos, and had placed garriſons on all the mountains 
round about) that he ſent heralds to the city to demand 
the keys of Fund's temple, that he might ſacrifice to the 
Goddeſs. When he had thus inſulted Antigonus, and 
facrificed under the walls of the temple, which was kept 
ſhut, he marched: to Phlius; and then driving out thoſe 
who were garriſoned in Ologuntum, he marched on by 
Orchomenus, and by theſe enterprizes not only raiſed the 
courage of his own citizens, but made even his ene- 
mies confeſs that he was an excellent commander, and 
capable of the greateſt undertakings. For with the 
ſtrength of one city, not only to oppoſe the power of 
the Macedonians and all the Peloponnefians,' and the trea - 
ſures of ſo great a King, not only to preſerve Laconia 
from invaſion, but to waſte the enemy's country, and 
to take ſo. many and ſuch conſiderable cities, is an ar- 
gument of no common ſkill and bravery. 1 

He who firſt called money the finews of buſineſs, ſeemed 

chiefly in that ſaying to reſpe&t war; and Demades, 
when the Athemans had voted that a navy ſhould” be 
made ready, but had no money, ſaid, They ſhould make 
bread before they thought of ſailing (4). And the old 
Archidamus, in the beginning of the Peloponneſian war, 
when the alljes deſired that each party's, ſhare of contri- 


| butions for the war ſhould be determined, is reported 


to have ſaid, War is not to be kept to a ſet diet. For as 
wreſtlers who are ſtrengthened by continual exerciſe do 
in time weary and tire out thoſe, who have only ſkill 
and activity on their ſide; ſo Antigonus coming to the 
war, with a great ſtock of wealth, wearied out Cleomenes, 
whoſe poverty made it difficult for him either to pro- 
vide pay for thegmercenaries, or proviſions for the citi- 
zens. For in all other reſpects the times favoured 

133 8 
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Cleomenes; ** being called home by the neceſſity 
of his, own. affairs. For the barbarians making their 
advantage of his abſence, invaded: and ravaged: Mac: 
donia; particularly the Ihrians made their incurſions 
from the North, and over-ran the whole: country, in- 
ſomuch that the Macedonians ſent and urged him to te. 
turn home to defend his ow] n ſubjects. And if the 
meſſengers had arrived ever ſo little before the battle, 
he would have returned immediately, and left the 
Ascbæans to themſelves. But fortune, who loves to 
determine the greateſt affairs by ſome ſingle minute 
cirumſtance, ſhowed in this conjuncture how much 
may depend on a moment of time; for immediately 
> the hattle of Sellaſia was over, (5) and Cleomenes had 
loſt both his army and his city, the meſſengers reached 
Autigonus. And this made Cleomenes's misfortune more 
to be pitied; for if he could have forborn fighting 
two days longer, there had been no need of hazarding 
a battle, ſince upon the departure of the Macedonians, 
he might have made what conditions he pleaſed with 
the Acbæans. But, as J obſerved before, his want of 
money putting him under a neceſſity of rely ing wholly 
upon his arms, he was forced to engage with twenty 
thouſand men againſt thirty thouſand, according to: the 
account left us by Polybius. 

In this great danger Cleomenes end himialf a il 
excellent commander, and was vigorouſly ſupported by 
the Zeal and bravery. of his citizens; nor were the mer- 
cenaries at all wanting in their duty. But his defeat 
was owing to the armour of the enemy which far ex- 
ceeded that of his troops, and to the weight and im- 
petuoſity of the Macedonian Pbalanx. 

 Phylarchus adds that Cleomenes chiefly owed his defeat 
to treac hery.- For Antigonus had ordered the 1/yrians 
and Acarnanians in his army to march about ſecretly, 
and encompaſs one of the wings of the Spartan army 
commanded by Eucleidas the brother of Clecmenes, whillt 
he drew "Pp the reſt * his army in order of battle. Cleo 

erte mens, 


= 4. This battle is very fully deferibed by Polybius, lib, 11. 6 35 
0 | 
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ments, whilſt he was taking a view of the enemy from 
the eminence where he was poſted, could not perceive 
on which ſide the Lyriaus and Acarnanians were drawn 


them for ſome ſuch ſtratagem. Wherefore ordering Da- 
noleles to be ſent for, who commanded the party appointed 


to guard againſt any ſurprize, he injoined him care- 
fully to obſerve the enemy's deſigns in the rear. Da- 
not eles, who, as ſome ſay, had been bribed by Antigonus, 
aſſured him, that he bad no reaſon to be ſolicitous about 
that matter, that every thing was ſafe in the. rear, and 
that he had nothing to do but to look before kim, and take 
care of the front. Cleomenes, eaſed of his ſuſpicions by 
this report, marched directly againſt Antigonus; and by 
charging vigorouſly with his Spartans made the Mace- 
donian Phalanx give ground, and preſſed upon them 
with great advantage about five furlongs; but then 


making a ſtand, and ſeeing that the other wing com- 
manded by his brother Eucleidas was ſurrounded by the 


enemy, he cried out, Thou art loft, dear brother, thou 


art loſt, thou brave example to our Spartan youth, and 


theme of our matrons ſongs! Eucleidas's wing being cut 
in pieces, that part of the enemies army which had been 


engaged with him now fell upon Cleomenes, who per- 


ceiving his ſoldiers to be diſordered, and unable to 
maintain the fight, provided for his own ſafety. It is 
ſaid that moſt of the foreign troops fell in that action, 
and that of ſix thouſand Lacedæmonians no more than 
two hundred were ſaved. _ TTL Res 
When he came into the city, he adviſed the citizens 
to receive Antigonus; and as for himſelf, he ſaid he 


d would make choice of that, whether it was life or death, 
which ſhould appear moſt beneficial to Sparta; and 
ſeeing that the women ran out to meet thoſe who had 


eſcaped with him, that they took off their armour, and 
preſented wine to them, he retired into his own houſe. 
A young woman, who was free-born, but had been 
taken by him at Megalopolis, and had waited on him 
ever ſince the death of his wife, went according to 
cuſtom, and offered him ſome refreſhment after the fa- 
N tigue 
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tigue of the battle 3 but though he was very th rfl: 
he refuſed to drink, and though very weary; to fr 
down; but armed as he was, he placed his arm ſide. 
ways againſt a pillar, and leaning his forehead upon 


his elbow, he reſted his body a little while; and hay 


ing conſidered what courſe he ſhould take, he immedi. 
ately went with his friends to Gythium ; where finding 
ſome hips prepared for them, they embarked. © 

Antigonus took poſſeſſion ' of the city immediately 


upon his arrival. He treated the Lacedemonians with 


great humanity, offering no inſult to the dignity of 
Sparta, but permitting them to enjoy their own laws 
and - polity ; and when he had facrificed to the Gods 
he diſlodged the third day; for he heard that there 
was a great war kindled in Macedonia, and that the 
country was laid waſte by the barbarians; beſides, he 
fell ill of a violent conſumption accompanied with a 
continual defluxion on the lungs; however, he bore up 
againſt his diſorder, that he might return to ſave his 
own country, and fall more gloriouſly upon an heap of 
Naughtered barbarians. Phylarchus tells us, and with 
great probability, that in the battle he gained againſt 
the 1lyrians in Macedonia he ſhouted. ſo loud that he 
broke a vein. It was commonly reported (6) in the 
ſchools, that crying out for joy after the victory, 0 
glorious day he threw up à great quantity of blood, and 
died ſoon after of a violent fever. And thus much 
concerning Antigonus. . ao nee IRE e, 
Cleomenes ſailing from Cythera, touched at another 
iſland called Ægialia, whence'xs, he was about to de- 
part for Cyrene, one of his friends named 'Therycion a, 
man of high ſpirit and great intrepidity in war, and 
very vain and boaſting in his talk, came privately to 
him, and ſpoke thus; Ve have both of us ſhunned the 
moſt glorious of all kinds of death, which is that of fall- 
ing in battle; though all the world has heard us ſay that 
CE je ON: e 
(6) It was cuſtomary in the tions of great men. Inſtead of 
ſchools to diſcourſe publickly, and ZN it is in a certain manu- 
make declamations upon the ac- ſcript Aioxais, that is, * of 
reſort 
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Antigonus ſhould never triumph over the King of Sparta 
jill he had ſlain Bim. We have another kind of death ſtill 
in our power, which is next Io the former in virtue, and in 
glory. Whither do we madly ſail, flying that which is near, 


and ſeeking that which is remote? For if it is not diſhon- 
ourable for the race of Hercules 10 ſerv? the ſucceſſors f 


Philip and Alexander, we ſhall ſave a long voyage by de- 
livering ourſelves up to Antigonus, who ſurely. ſurpaſſes 
Ptolemy as much as the Macedonians do the Ægyptians. 


But if we diſdain to ſubmit to thoſe whoſe arms have con- 
quered us, why ſhould we chuſe him for our lord, by whom 
we have not yet been vanquiſhed ? Is it that inſtead of one, 


we may appear inferior to two, to Antigonus before whom 
we are flying, and to Ptolemy, whom we are going to flat- 
ter? Or, is it for your mother's ſake that you retreat to 
Xgypt? It will indeed be very glorious and deſirable for 
her to ſhow her ſon to Ptolemy's women, now changed 
rom 4 Prince into a captive and an exile, Are we not ſtill 
maſters of our own ſwords ? and whilſ} we have Laconia 
in view, ſhall we not here free ourſelves from this diſgrace 
and miſery, and clear ourſelves to thoſe who at Sellaſia 
died for the defence of Sparta? Or, ſhall we fit lazily in 


Egypt, enquiring whom Antigonus has been pleaſed to 


make governcr cf Lacedemon ? Thus ſpoke Therycion ; 
and this was Cleomenes's reply; Wretch that thou art, doſt 


thou think by running into the arms of death, that eaſy and 


ready refuge, to paſs for a man of courage and magnanimity ? 
Without conſidering that this ſecond flight is more ignomi- 
nicus than the former. Bettcr men than we have given way 
to their enemies, having been betrayed by fortune, or op- 
preſſed by numbers; but be that ſinks under labour or afflic- 


lion, and gives way either to the opinions or reproaches 


of men, is overcome by his own effeminacy and cowardice, 


For a voluntary death ought not to be choſen as a relief from 


ation, but as an exemplary action itſelf, and it is baſe ei- 
ther to live or to. die only for ourſelves, That death to 
which thou art now inviting-me, is propoſed only as a re- 

EET leaſe 
reſort where the people aſſembled together to enquire after the pub- 


lick ncws. : 
(7) The 
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leaſe from our preſent miſeries, but has nothing in it eithy 
honourable or uſeful. I think it becomes neither of us 1 
deſpair of our country ; but when there are no hopes of that 
left, it will then be lime enough to die, if wwe defire it. To 
this Therycion returned no anſwer; but as ſoon as he 
could get out of the preſence of Cleomenes he went to- 

ward the ſhore, and ſtabbed himſelf. "A 
Cleomenes ſetting ſail from AÆgialia landed in Lib, 
and being honourably conducted by the King's officers, 
came to Alexandria, When he was firſt brought to 
Ptolemy, no more than common civilities and uſual ce- 
temonies were paid him. But when, upon trial, Ptoleny 
found that he was a man of underſtanding, that his 
Laconick way of converſation had, together with a no- 
ble fimplicity, a vein of refined pleaſantry and wit, 
that he did nothing unbecoming the greatneſs of 
his birth, nor ſunk under his mistortunes, and that he 
was a more faithful counſellor than they who made it 
their buſineſs to pleaſe and flatter; he was aſhamed, 
and repented that he had neglected ſo great a man, 
and ſuffered Antigonus to get lo much power and repu- 
tation by ruining him. Therefore he heaped 'up ho- 
nours and kindneſſes on Cleomenes, and gave him hopes 
that he would furniſn him with an army and a navy to 
recover Greece, and re- inſtate him in his throne. Be- 
ſides, he allowed him a yearly penſion of four and 
twenty talents; a ſmall part of which ſum maintained 
him and his friends in a plain and frugal manner; and 
the reſt was employed in relieving the neceſſities of the 
Grecians who retired into Egypt. 5 
But the elder Ptolemy dying before Cleomenes was ſent 
back, and his ſucceſſor being a looſe voluptuous Prince, 
addicted to wine and women, Cleomenes's buſineſs was 
neglected; for the King was ſo immerſed ifi pleaſure 
and debauchery, that in his moſt buſy and ſerious 
hours he uſed to walk about his palace beating a drum, 
and celebrating the rites of Cybele (7), while the greateſt 
| ; affairs 
(7) The rites of lee were very extravagant and licentious, like 
thoſe of Bacchus, 7 | 6 This 
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affairs of ſtate were managed by Agatboclia the King's 
miſtreſs, by her mother, and an infamous wretch called 
Ocnanthes, who was the miniſter of his pleaſures; How- 
ever at firſt they ſeemed to ſtand in need of Clomenes 
for Ptolemy being afraid of his brother Magas, who by 
his mother's means had a great intereſt amongſt the ſol- 
diers, took Cleomenes into his cabinet- council, and ac- 
quainted him with the: deſign of taking off his bro- 
ther. He, though all were for it, declared his opinion 
to the contrary, ſaying, The King, if it were poſſible, 
ſhould have more brothers for ihe. better ſecurity and ma- 
nagement of his affairs. And when Sęſcbius, the King's chief 
favourite, anſwered, That they were not ſecure of the mer- 
cenaries whilſt Magas was alive; Cleomenes replied, That 
he need not trouble himſelf about that; for amongſt the 
mercenaries there were above three thouſand Peloponneſi- 
fians, who were his faſt friends, and whom be could com- 
mand at any time with: a nod. This diſcourſe made 
Cleomenes for the preſent to be reſpected as a man of 
integrity and power; but afterwards (Ptelemy growing 
more timorous through his weakneſs, and, as it uſually 
happens to thoſe who have no judgment and wiſdom, 
placing his ſecurity in jealouſy and ſuſpicion) it ren- 
dered him formidable to the courtiers, as having too 
much intereſt with the mercenaries; and many had this 
ſaying in their mouths, That he was a hon amidſt a 
flock of ſheep ;, for ſuch he ſeemed to be in the court, 
where he was a ſilent but attentive obſerver of every 
thing that. paſſed. Therefore he deſiſted from aſking 
a navy and an army from the King. But when he un- 
derſtood that Autigonus was dead, that the Acbæanus were 


engaged in a war with the Atolians, and that the af- 


fairs of Peloponneſus, being now in very great diſtraction 
and confuſion, required and invited his aſſiſtance, he 
deſired leave to depart only with his friends; but he 
could not obtain that, the King not ſo much as hear- 
ing his petition, being ſhut up amongſt his women, 
and waſting his hours in revelling and debauchery. 
But So/ebius, the chief miniſter, thought that Cleomenes 
being detained againſt his will, would grow a 

8 | able 
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able and dangerous, and yet that it was not ſafe to lt 
him go, as he was a bold aſpiring man, and had been 
eye-witnels of the diſeaſes and weakneſs of the king. 
dom. For he was not to be won by any preſents ; but x 
the ox Apis, though ſeemingly revelling in all poſſible 
plenty and delight, continues mindful of the condition 
of life which is natural to him, deſires to' range and 
friſk about the fields in full liberty, and betrays the 
' impatience with which he bears the reſtraint he is un- 
der; ſo Cleomencs found no reliſh in that ſoft effeminate 

way of living, but like Achilles, eme. 

Oppreſs'd with beari- conſuming grief, he fighs 
To view ib enccunt ring hoſts and hear tbe warriors erits,| 


Wbile his affairs were in this condition, Nicagors 
the Maſenian came to. Alexandria, a man that deeply 
© hated Cleomenes, but pretended to be his friend; for he 
had formerly ſold him a fine eſtate, but never received 
the money for it, becauſe the King either was unable, 
or elſe, by reaſon of his engagement in the wars, and 
other diſtractions, had no time to pay him. Cleomene; 
ſeeing him Janding (for he was then walking upon the 
| quay) -kindly ſaluted him, and aſked, What biſineſ 
brought him to Egypt? Nicagoras returned his compli 
ment, and told him, That he came to bring ſome excellent 
war-borſes to the Ring. 1 rather wiſh, ſaid Cleamenes laugh- 
ing, that you had brought ſeme female muſicians, and pu- 
thicks;, for thoſe are now the King's chief delight. Nicagora: bre 
then ſmiled at the reply; but a few days after he put ]W,.. 
Cleomentsin mind of the eſtate that he had bought of him, W..;. 
and deſired his money, proteſting, That he would not haut 
troubled. him, if bis merchandize had turned to that account Wh. 
ꝛcbich he thoughts:#4 would. Cleomenes replied, That be 
bad nothing left of all that bad been given bim: at which | 
anſwer, Nicagoras being offended, told Sofibius Clio 
-menes's ſcoff upon the King. He was greatly : pleaſed 
With the diſcovery ; but deliring to have ſome ſtronger 
reaſon to exaſperate the King, he perſuaded Nicagoras io Bir, 
leave a letter written to the King againſt Cleomenes, im- 
porting that he had a deſign, if he could have got inp 
5 - 
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d soldiers from him, to ſurprize Oe. Mragorat 
rote ſuch a letter, and left Egypt. Four days after 
ius brought the letter to Pholemy, pretending that it 
„as juſt then delivered to him. The King was ex- 
% emely provoked, and gave orders that Cleomenes ſhould 
BY confined to a large apartment, aud treated as for- 5 
0" nerly, but not ſuffered to go out of it. f 
a This uſage deeply afflicted Cleomenes; but his hopes 
de WW ice failed him upon the following accident. Po- 
u. y, the ſon of Chry/ſermas, a favourite of the King, 
de pad always behaved with great civility towards Cleo 
nenes; they contracted a near acquaintance, and often 
 Wilked freely together. He, upon Cleomenes's deſire, 
, ame to him, and ſpoke with great moderation and 
aderneſs, endeavouring to apologize for the King's 
„ ondrct, and to put a plauſible colour upon his be- 
17 W:viour; but as he went out again, not know 
be ng that Cleomones followed him to the door, he 
a ery ſeverely. reprimanded the | keepers, for looting 
| careleſly after a wild beaſt, whom 19 2 was ſo difficult 
xd . confine. This Cleomenes himſelf heard, and retiri 
1 Wctore Ptolemy perceived it, told his friends what had 
he appened. Upon this they caſt off all their former 
pes, and determined upon violent proceedings, re- 
l. Wolviog firſt to be revenged on Ptolemy for his unjuſt and 
ſolent treatment of them, and then to die as became 
artans, and not ſtay till they were butchered like fatted 
ictims. For it was both grievous and diſhonourable 
or Cleomenes, who had ſcorned to come to terms with 
Inigons, a brave warrior, and a man of action, to 
ait the leiſure of a King who aſſumed the character of 
prieſt of Cybele, and who as ſoon as he had laid aſide 
is drum, and finiſhed his lewd and riotous ceremonies, 
ould put him to death. _ 
This being reſolved on, and Ptolemy happening: at 
e ſame time to go to Canopus, they firit ſpread” a 
port that the King had determined to ſet him at li- 
ry. In conſequence of this report, it being cuſto- 
ary with theſe princes when they had. a mind to en- 
14 7 priſoner to ſend him a ſupper, and ſome preſents 
P Wt You. V. | M the 
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the night before, ¶ eomenes's friends provided fuch 21 
entertainment and preſents, which they ſent to him in 

iſon, and impoſed on the keepers by making them 
— they came from Ptolemy. Cleomenes adorning his 
head with a chaplet of flowers, ſacrificed to che God 
. ſenta large portion of the facrifice to his keepers, and 
feaſted his friends at his own tabe. 

It is ſaid he began the action ſooner than was intended, 

becaufe one of the ſervants who were in the ſecret, had 
lain abroad all night with a woman, who was his mil. 

treſs- This made him afraid of a diſcovery; whereſoꝶ 
towards noon, whilſt the guards, who had drunk plen. 

tifully the night before, were ſtill faſt aſleep, he put o 
his tunick, and opening the ſeam on bis right ſhoulde, 
with his drawn ſword in his hand, iſſued forth, tog 
ther with his friends, provided in the ſame manner, 
mating thirteen-in all. 

Hippotas, one of them, though infirm and lame, fol. 
lowed at firſt very well; but when he perceived tha 

they ſlackened their pace for him, he deſired them #4 
kill him, and not ruin their enterprize by flaying for m 
uſeleſs man. By chance they met with an Alexandria 
who was- leading a horſe in the ſtreet, which they took 
from him; and having mounted. Zippetas upon it, they 
ran through all the ſtreets, encouraging and exhorting 
the people to join with them in the cauſe of liberty, 
They indeed had courage enough to commend the un- 
dertaking, and admire Cleomenes for his undaunted reſts 
| lution; but not a man of them had the heart to follo 

and aſſiſt him. Three of them fell on Ptolemy, the fo1 

of Chryfermus, as he was coming out of the palace, ail 
killed him. Another Ptolemy, the Governor of the city 
advancing againſt them in a chariot, they ſet upon bin 

diſperſed his guards and attendants, and pulling him ol 
of the chariot, killed him upon the place. Then they 
made toward the caſtle, deſigning. to break open tit 
priſon, and. take the priſoners to their aſſiſtance; 
the keepers were too quick for them, and ſecured ti 
paſſages. Being baffled. in this attempt, Cleomencs vil 
his company roamed about the city, none joining wil 


/ 
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nor deſpairing of ſucceſs, and ſaying to his friends, 
bar it was no wonder that women ruled over thoſe men. 

his bo fed from liberiy, he exhorted them all to die in a, 

4 nanner worthy of him, and becoming the dignity of 
nd heir former actions. Hippotas was at his own requeſt 
rt diſparched by one of the youngeſt in the company; 
ed, hen that was done, every man fell chearfully and re- 


as olutely upon his own ſword, all except Panteus, who, 
nil. ad been the foremoſt in ſurprizing the city of Mgalo- 
fore . He was of a very graceful figure, in the flower 
len. f his age, and more exactly trained in the Spartan diſ- 
pine than any of his companions ; in conſideration of 


ait till he ſaw them all expired, after which he gave 
im leave to kill himſelf. When the reſt had fallen 


fol pon their ſwords, and lay extended on the ground, 
tha anteus examined them one by one, and pricked them 


ith the point of his ſword, to try if life remained in any 
0g it raiſed a contorſion in his face, he kiſſed him, ſat 
body. 


Such was Cleomenes ; and thus he died, after he had 
een King of Sparta ſixteen years. When his death 


ler the inſupportable weight of her affliction, but em- 
racing Cleomenes's children abandoned herſelf to grief 
uſpected to the top of the houſe, from whence he flung 
ut not killed; and when they came to take him up he 


ot ſuffer. him to deſtroy himſelf. 
As ſoon as Ptolemy was informed of this adventure, 
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im, but all through fear retreating from him, Theres, 


hich the King had conceived a particular value for him, 
ind loved him tenderly. He now commanded him to 


f them. He pricked Cleomenes in the foot, and find» - 


down by him, and as ſoon as he perceived that he was 
xpired, he embraced him, and flew himſelf upon hia 


ame to be known publickly in the city, Crateficlea, - 
hough a woman of a great ſpirit, could not bear up un- 
nd lamentation. The. eldeſt of thoſe children got un- 
imſelf headlong. He was much bruiſed with the fall, 
nas very angry, and loudly complained that they would 


e gave orders that the body of Cleomenes ſhould be en- 
bled in a hide, and hung up, and that his children, 


— 


7 
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| his mother, and the women that attended her, ſhould 
be put to death. Among theſe was the wife of Pantey, 
aà lady of exquiſite beauty, and of a majeſtick preſence. 
T hey had been juſt married, and were in the firſt tran- 
ſports of love, when theſe calamities fell upon them, 
hen Panteus went with Cleomenes from Sparta, ſhe 
was very deſirous to embark with him, but her parents 
prevented it, and held her in cloſe confinement; not- 
_ withſtanding which in a few days after ſhe found means 
to provide herſelf with a horſe, and a little money; and 
ſo eſcaped to the port of Tænarus, where ſhe immedi- 
_ ately ,embarked,-gor ſafe to her huſband in Egypt, and 
©. chearfully ſhared with him in all the . hardthips and 
- . inconveniences of a foreign country. When the ſol- 
© diers were conducting Crate/iclea to the place of execu- 
tion ſhe ſupported her, held up her train, exhorted 
her to exert on that occaſion: all her courage and reſo- 
lütion; though the Princeſs wanted no ſuch exhorts- 
tion, for looking death in the face with the greateſt 
unconcern, ſhe deſired no other favour. than. to die 
before her children. Notwithſtanding which the exe. 
cutioners firſt murdered them before her eyes, and then 
diſpatched Craze/iclea herſelf, who in that diſtreſs uttered 
only theſe words, Oh! my children whither are you gout? 
The wife of Panteus, who was tall and ſtrong, girt her 
robe about her, and ſilently and ſedately took care of 
her companions as they were executed- one after the 
other, and ſhrouded. their bodies in ſuch linen as ir 


(8). This was a common cuf- : that were naked, all the reſt be- 


tom. Soldiers were ordered to 


watch the bodies of thoſe who 


had been executed, and prevent 


| i their being carried off to be in- 
terred. 
| wabat, ne quis ad ſeulturam corpora 
detraberet, ſays Petronius in his 
Epbeſian matron. 


(9) The ſnake twined round 
his head, and covered his face, 


— 
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becauſe they were the only parts 
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| Heved by the ancients. 
Miles, gui crucem affer-. 


corpore putrefado; itaque Archelaus 


ing wrapped upin a ſkin. 


(1) This was generally be. 
ſpeaks of it as a thing well 
known; primum Apes naſcuntur 
partim ex apibus, partim ex bubub 


in epigrammate ait eas #fſe, Bui 
Obijuirng Sr Tex. "Jam 
drr pv S , oo xs! & 
piAiooas, lib. iii. de R. R. Nin 
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could get, and had brought with her for that purpoſe. 
At laſt when her own turn was come, ſne prepared her- 
ſelf, and letting her garments down about her, and for- 
bidding any to approach her perſon, or behold her, ex- 
cept the executioner, ſhe ſuffered him to do his office, and 
died the death of a heroine. So careful had ſhe been in 

adjuſting her.cif, and maintaining in death that mo- 
deſty which ſhe had preſerved inviolable whilſt ſnhe lived, 
that no one was wanted to render her the laſt offices by 
wrapping up her breathleſs body. Thus in this fatal 
tragedy, wherein the. men were rivalled by the women, 
both ſexes contending which ſhould meet death with 
the greateſt intrepidity, Lacedemon made it appear that 
it is not in the power of fortune to bring any diſhonour 
upon virtue. A few days after, (8) thoſe who guarded 
the body of Cleomenes, ſaw a great ſnake winding about 
his head, and covering his face (9), ſo that no bird 
of prey would fly at it. This made the King ſuperſti- 
tiouſly afraid, and ſet the Women of the court upon 
ſeveral luſtrations, in a firm perſuaſion that they had 
murdered a man beloved of the Gods, and of a nature 
ſuperior to that of the reſt of mankind. All the people 
made proceſſions to the place, and gave Cleomenes 
the title of hero, and ſon of the Gods, till the philo- 
ſophers ſatisfied them by ſaying, (1) that as dead oxen 
breed bees, and horſes (2) waſps, and as beetles riſe 
from the carcaſſes of dead aſſes, ſo the (3) juices of a 
which human. marrow conſiſts, being fixt and 2 7 
| I} ated, 


This fable has been followed by 
Virgil in the fourth book of his 
Georgicks, and by Ovid in the 
ifteenth book of his Metamor- 
phoſes. 


(2) This we find in Arcbelaus's 
epigram cited above by Varro, 
iTT@y EY pn, YEE, and after 
lim Ovid ſays, 


Preſſus humo bellator equus cra- 
brenis origo, 85 


M 3 


(3) We learn from the para- 
doxes of Anti gonus that Archelaus 
had made verſes upon this ſub- 
ject, and addreſſed them to Pro- 
lemy; in one of his epigrams he 
ſays, | 8. 
— A,, E, Hong be veg 
ga 8 
Az yiver ic, vixuog dN 
Earn. | 
a terrible ſerpent is engendered out 


of human marrow æuben the corp/e 
15 
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lated, produce ſerpents. And this having been ob. 


ſerved by the ancients, they appropriated a ſe N 
ther than any other creature to heroes, | 2 0 


7s patrefied, It is likely that- bs taken From Lili th 
4 . to 2 theſe Ba og owing verſes; . 9 
were — —— _y Pro- 1 | 

lemy PEilopator, and that the = ant 
| 2 eſe monſtrous rs. eu | 9 7 _ | 
tions on purpoſe to comfort that Mutari credant bumanas ang 
Frincs, and allay mn nota | medullas. J 
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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 
| AV ING dif atched the foregoin hiſtory, _ 5 
H ſhall — to take a view of - pair of Ro- 
mass not leſs remarkable for their misfortunes 
than the former, .and compare with the lives of Agis and 


Chomenes thoſe of Tiberius and Caius, They were the 


ſons of Tiberius Gracchus (i), who though he had been 
once Cenſor, twice Conſul, and had triumphed twice, 
yet was more renowned and eſteemed for his virtue than 
his honours. Upon this account, after the death of that 
Scipio who defeated Hannibal, he was thought worthy to 
I oo Os 

1) Tiberiu, ,the - fingular wiſdom and probity, and 
br rr yas. rm _— the beſt of all the Romany, 
been twice Conſul, Cenſor, and This commendation is given him 


chief Augur: he was a man of by Cicero, lib. 1. ds Divinatione. ' 
M 4 | (2) Cicero 
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marry his daughter Cornelia; though he never was 2 
friend of Scipio, but on the contrary had always oppoſed 
him. It is reported that he once found in his bedtwo 
ſnakes, and that the (2) ſoothſayers being conſulted 
concerning the prodigy, adviſed that he ſhould neither 
kill them both, nor let them both eſcape; but they 
ſaid, that if- the male-ſerpent was killed - >; Ba ſhoulj 
die, and if the female, Cornelia, T iberius therefore, 
who extremely loved his wife, and thought beſides tha 
it was much fitter for him to die, who was an old man, 
than for her, who as yet was in the flower of her age, 
killed the male-ſerpent, and let the female eſcape. . And 
ſoon after he died, leaving behind him twelve children 
whom he had by Cornelia. 

Cornelia taking upon her the care of her family, and the 
education of her children, ſo diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her 
modeſty, magnanimity, and maternal affection, that 7. 
berius ſeemed to all men to have done nothing unreaſon- 
able, in chuſing to die for ſo great a woman; who, 
when King Pro!emy himſelf would have married her, 
and proffered her his crown, refuſed it, and choſe ta- 
ther to live a widow, In this ſtate ſhe continued, and 
Joſt all her children, except one daughter, who wa 
married to Scipio the younger, and two ſons,” Tiberius 
and Caius, whoſe lives we are now writing. Theſe ſhe 
brought up with ſuch care, that though they were with: 
out diſpute of the nobleſt family, and had the beſt na- 
tural diſpoſitions of any of the Romans, yet they ſeemed 
to owe their eminent virtues more to their education 
than their birth.- 

As 1n the ſtatues and ies: of Caftar and Polli, 
though the brothers reſemble one another, yet there isa 
difference to be perceived between him who delighted 
in the Ceſtus, and che n who was famous for horſe- 

| - manſhip: 


( 9 Cicero relates as i bite oration eben by Caius after the 
out of the memoirs of Caius geath of Tiberius, which ſhows the 
Gracchus the ſon of Tiberias, in foice and vivacity of his elo. 
his arſt book 4 Divinatione. ' quence, and with what fort af 
(3) Cicero, in his third book 4e action he accompanied his pro- 
| Oratore, mentions a paſlage in an nunciation. Qzid Feit in Graccbo 

| gun, 
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manſhip : ſo though there was a ſtrong ſimilitude be- 
tween theſe youths, in temperance, in fortitude, in 
liberality, eloquence, and magnanimity,z yet in their 


actions and adminiſtrations 0 publick affairs Aa great 1 


difimilarity appeared. It will not be amiſs, before we 
proceed to deſcribe the difference between them. 


Tiberius, in the make of his countenance, in his 


looks, and in his geſture, was mild and compoſed; but 
Caius, earneſt and vehement: ſo that in their public 
ſpeeches to the people, the one modeſtly uſed very little 


action, and never changed his place; (3) the other would 


walk about in the Raſtrum, and in the heat of his orations 
pull his gown off his ſhoulders, and was the firſt of all 
the Romans that made uſe of ſuch geſtures, as Cleon is 
ſaid to be the firſt orator among the Athenians, who 
pulled off his cloak, and ſmote his thigh, in his ha- 
rangues to the people. Caius's oratory was ſo impetuous 
and vehement, that it raiſed terror in the auditory ; 
but Tiberius was more mild, and apt to move com- 
paſſion. - His ſtile was pure, laboured, and accurate 
but Caius was pompous and figurative. So likewiſe 
in their way of living, and at their tables, Tiberius 


vas plain and frugal z but Caius, though if compared 


with other men he was temperate and ſparing, yet in 
reſpect of his brother was delicate and luxurious. This 
Druſus objected to him, when he told him, that he had 
bought certain Delpbict tables of filver ſo exquiſitely 
wrought, that they amounted to the value of twelve 
hundred and fifty drachmas for every pound weight. 

The ſame difference that appeared in their ſpeaking, 


was obſervable alſo in their tempers. The one was. 


mild and ſedate, the other rough and paſſionate; ſo 
that often in the midſt of his orations he was ſo hurried 
away by his paſſion even againſt his own will, that he 


ſtrained his voice to the higheſt pitch, venting the moſt 


| Iv. Dy 77 reproach- 
quem, tu Catule, melius meminifti, ic dumm ? Matremne ut miſeram, 
quod me puero tantopere ferretur? © [amentantemque videam, & abjec- 
% Que me miſer conferam? quo *©* tam?” Due fic ab illo ada ch 
* vertam ? In Capitoliumne? At conſiabat, oculis, voce, gefiu, ini- 
" fratris ſanguine redundat, An tmici ut lacrymas tenere non poſſtnt. 
| | | 14) Among 


reproachful expreſſions with ſuch eagerneſs and rage 4 
almoſt choaked his utterance. For à remedy to thi; 
exceſs, he made uſe of an ingenious ſervant of his, one 
Licinids, who ſtood conſtantly behind him with a pitch. 
pipe, and whenever he perceived his maſter's tone alter, 
and grow harſh with anger, ſtruck a ſoft note with 
his pipe; at the nearing of which, Caius immediately 
| abated the vehemence of his paſſion and voice, grew mild, 
and ſoon came to himſelf again. Theſe are the diff. 
rences between the two brothers; but their valour againſt 
their enemies, their juſtice to their countrymen, their 
careful management of the publick affairs, and laftly, their 
continence and ſobriety, were equally remarkable in both, 
Tiberius was the elder by nine years, which was the 
reaſon that their publick actions were divided by the 
difference of the times in which. thoſe of the one and 
thoſe of the other were performed. This was no ſmall 
hinderance to their undertakings; for not coming at 
the ſame time to the adminiſtration of affairs, 
could not join their intereſts together, which between 
them both, had they flouriſhed at once, muſt needs 
have been very great, and almoſt irreſiſtible. . We muſt 
therefore give an account of each of them ſingly, and 
firſt of the eldeſt. © | 5 3 
Tiberius, though as yet but a young man, was ſo 
celebrated and eſteemed, that he was ſoon admitted in- 
to the college of the Augurs, and that more out of re- 
ſpect to his early virtue, than his noble birth. This 
appeared from the behaviour of Appius Claudius; who, 
though he had been Conſul and Cenſor, was then the 
chief of the Roman ſenate, and excelled in wiſdom all 
his contemporaries, at a publick feaſt 'of the Augurs 
addreſſed himſelf to Tiberius, and with great expreſſions 
of kindneſs offered him his daughter in marriage. This 
ropoſal Tiberius with much ſatisfaction embraced z and 
when they had concluded the agreement, Appius went 
home, and calling out his wife to the gate, with a loud 
voice cried out, G Antiſtia,: I have betrothed our daugh- 
an hs pa 
(4) Among theſe is Livy, lib. that there were ſeveral traditions 


| xxxvith. 57. But he informs us, on that head; and the teſtimony 
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vr Claudia. She anſwered in a ſurprize, Why fo ſud- 
400 ? What means this baſte ? Ua you have betrotbed 
ber to Tiberius Gracchus. I am not ignorant that ſome 
apply this ſtory to Tiberius, the father of the Gracchi, 
and Scipio Africanus (4); but moſt writers relate it as we 
have done; and Pohbius writes, that after the death of 
Scipio Africanus, the neareſt relations of Cornelia, pre- 
ferring Tiberius to all other competitors, gave her to 
him in marriage; which is a proof that ſhe had not 
been pre· engaged to any one by her father. . 
This young Tiberius ſerving in Africa under the younger 
Sei pio, who had married his ſiſter, and converſing under 
the ſame tent with his General, ſoon diſcovered that 
nobleneſs of mind which was ſo conſpicuous in Scipio, 
and which continually produced ſuch actions as inſpired 
others with the love of virtue and an earneſt deſire to 
imitate him. And in a ſhort time Tiberius excelled all 
the young men of the army in regularity of behaviour 
as well as in courage; and at a ſiege of one of the ene- 
my's towns he was the firſt that mounted the wall, as 
Fannius ſays, who writes, that he himſelf climbed up 
with him, and was his compan'on in that action. He 
was univerſally beloved while he was in the army, and 
deeply:regretted when he returned home. _ _. 
After that expedition, being choſen Quzſtor, it was 
his fortune- to ſerve in the war againſt the Numantines, 


under the command of Caius Mancinus the Conſul, a 


man of virtue, but the moſt unfortunate of all the Ro- 
man generals. But amidſt the greateſt misfortunes and 
diſappointments, not only the diſcretion and valour of 
Tiberius, but alſo (which was ſtill more to be admired) . 
the great reſpect and veneration which he had for his 
General, was moſt eminently remarkable; though the 
General himſelf was ſo dejected by his ill ſucceſs, that 
he forgot his own dignity and office, For having been 
defeated in ſeveral great battles, he endeavoured to de- 
camp by night; which the Numantines perceiving, 


immediately poſſeſſed themſelves of his camp, and pur- 


LEE, | ſuing 
of 3 confirms that which is followed here by 
arch. | 
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ſuing the Romans in their flight, ſlew all thoſe who were 
in the rear, hedged the whole army in on every ſide, 
and forced them into ſuch difficult places, that there 
was no. poſſibility of an eſcape. Mancinus, . deſpairing 
to make his way through by force, ſent a meſſenger to 
deſire a truce, and ceſſation of arms; but they refuſed 
to conclude a treaty with any. one except Tiberius, and 
required that he. ſhould be ſent to treat with them, 
This defire proceeded. not only from a regard to the 
young man's courage, (for he had a great reputation 
amongſt the ſoldiers)-but likewiſe from the remembrance 
of his father Tiberius, who in his expedition againſt the 
Spaniards had ſubdued ſeveral other nations, but granted 
a peace to the Numantines, and prevailed upon the Ro- 
mans to keep it punctually and .inviolably. __ 
Tiberius therefore was diſpatched to the enemy, whom 
he perſuaded to accept of . ſeveral conditions, and he 
' himſelf complied with others; and by this means it is 
evident, that he ſaved twenty thouſand of the Roman ci- 
tizens, beſides ſlaves, and all thoſe that followed the 
army. However the Numantines. plundered the camp, 
and carried away every thing they found there; amongſt” 
other things were Tiberius's books of accounts, contain- 
ing the whole tranſactions. of his Queſtorſhip, upon 
which he ſet an extraordinary value: and therefore 
when the army was already upon their march, he re- 
turned to Numantia, accompanied with only three or 
four of his intimate friends; and making his applica - 
tion to the principal officers of the Numantines, he eat · 
neſtly entreated, that they would return him his books, 
leſt his enemies ſnould thereby take an occaſion to * 
braid him, for not being able to give an account of the 
monies received and diſburſed by him, The Numan: 
tines joyfully embraced this opportunity of obliging him, 
and kindly invited him into the city. As he ſtood 
doubting with himſelf what to do, they approached to- 
wards him, took him by the hand, and earneſtly begged 
that he would never again look upon them as enemies, 
but employ them as his friends, and be confident for the 
future. of their inviolable ſincerity. Tiberius thought it 
| | | Con- 
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convenient to comply, becauſe he was deſirous to have 


his books returned, and was afraid leſt he'ſhould dif- 
oblige them by ſhowing any manner of diſtruſt, As. 
ſoon as he was entered into the city, they in the firſt 
place invited him to a publick entertainment, and ear- 
neſtly preſſed him to partake of it. Afterwards they 
returned his books, and gave him the liberty to take 
whatever he choſe among the ſpoils. He however 
would accept of nothing but ſome frankincenſe, which 
he uſed in his publick ſacrifices; and after he had em- 
braced them, and expreſſed his · friendſſip and kindneſs. 
to them, he departed. e. 4}, eee 
When he returned to Rome, he found that his treaty 
with the Numaniines was cenſured and reproached as 


diſgraceful and ſcandalous to the Romans. But the re- 


lations and friends of 'the ſoldiers, who were the greateſt 
part of the populace, came flocking to Tiberius, whom 
they acknowledged as the preſerver of ſo many citizens, 


and imputed all the miſcarriages that had happened, 


to the General. They who were diſſatisfied with the 


proceedings, propoſed the example of their anceſtors to 


be followed. For heretofore on the like occaſion they 
ſent back naked to the Samnites not only thoſe generals 


who thought themſelves happy when they eſcaped out 


of the hands of their enemies by virtue of an ignominious 
compoſition, but all thoſe likewiſe who had any ſhare 
in the treaty, and had conſented to it, ſuch as the quæ- 
ſtors, and military tribunes, imputing to them all the 
guilt of perjury, and breach of peace. But in. this af- 
fair, the populace ſhowed an extraordinary kindneſs 


and affection for Tiberius. They indeed voted that the 


Conſul ſhould be delivered naked and bound to the 
Numantines; but they granted a general pardon to all _ 


the reſt, for the ſake of Tiberius. It is very probable 


that Scipio, who at that time was a leading man among 


the Romans, lent him his aſſiſtance; though he was ne- 


vertheleſs cenſured for not protecting Mancinus too, and 
for not ratifying the articſes of peace concluded with 


the Numantines, of which his kinſman and friend Tibe- 


nus was the author. But the greateſt part of theſe. 
N ER com- 


complaints ſeem to have ariſen fram ambition, andfivn 
the exceſſive zeal of Tiberius s friends and the :extrayg; 
gant commendations beſtowed on him by ſome teach- 
ers of rhetorick and philoſophy. However, this dif. 
ference did not cauſe any fatal effects, nor terminate in 
an irreconcilable enmity. And indeed I am perſuaded 
that Tiberius would entirely have eſcaped thoſe misfor- 
tunes which afterwards befel him, if Scipio Africanus had 
had any ſhare in the management of his affairs. For 
at the time when he was engaged in the war apainſt 
Numantia, Tiberius ventured to propoſe new laws for 


the better regulation of the government. The occa- 


It had been a cuſtom;among the Romans, whenever 
they made any conqueſts upon the territories of their 
* 1 to ſell part of the land hy auction, and 
make the remainder common. This common land 
they aſſigned to ſuch of the citizens as were poor and 
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indigent, for which they were to pay only a ſmall ac- 
Eknowledgment into the publick treaſury. But when 
the wealthy men began to raiſe the rents, and turn the 


poor people out of their poſſeſſions, it was enacted by 


law, that no perſon whatever ſhould. enjoy more than 


five hundred acres of ground. This act for ſome time 
reſtrained the avarice of the rich, and was no ſmall 
ſupply to the poorer people, who poſſeſſed: their re- 
ſpective proportions of ground, as they had been for- 
merly rented by them. Afterwards the rich men of 
the neighbourhood contrived to get theſe lands again 


into their poſſeſſion, under other men's names, and at 


laſt would not ſtick to claim moſt of them publickly 
in their own. The poor, who were thus deprived of 
their farms, were very backward to enlift. in the army, 
nor would they take any care of the education of their 
children: inſomuch that in a ſhort time there were 


few freemen remaining in all Tay; but the country 


£607 e ſwarmed 
(5) Plutarch is miſtaken in this; we bave an undeniable teſtimo- 
for Lelius was not called. the wiſe, ny. Cicero in his zd book de ſini- 


for the reaſon given here, but from bus ſays, Nec ille, gui Diogenem Stei- 


his contempt of pleaſure, of which cum Adoleſcens, poft autem Panæti- 
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ſyarmed with a numerous company of barbarous ſlaves, . 
whom the rich men 3 in cultivating their 

ground, having diſpoſſeſſed. the citizens. Caius Lælius, 

an intimate acquaintance of Scipio, undertook to rectify 

this abuſe; but meeting with oppoſition from men of 
authority, and fearing leſt a tumult ſhould enſue, he, 
ſoon deſiſted; upon which account he was called (5) 
Lelius the wiſe. | „ 
Tiberius being elected Tribune of the people, proſe- 
cuted that deſign with all diligence, at the inſtiga- 
tion (as it is commonly reported) of Diophanes the ora- 
tor, and Bloſfius the philoſopher. Diophanes was one 
who had been baniſhed from Myzilene ; the other was an 


Ttalian, of the city of Cumæ, and had attended at Rome 


the lectures of Antipater of Tarſus, who afterwards did 
him the honour to dedicate his philoſophical treatiſes to 
him, Some think that Cornelia, the mother of Tiberius, 
contributed towards it, becauſe ſhe frequently upbraided | 
her ſons upon this account, that the Romans as yet ra- 
ther called her the mother-in-law of Scipio, than the 
mother of the Gracchi; but others thought that Spurius 
Pothumus was the chief occaſion of it. He was of the 
ſame age with Tiberius, and was his rival in eloquence, 
When Tiberius at his return from the campaign found 
that he was in very great eſteem and authority, he was 
deſirous to outdo him, by attempting this difficult en- 
terprize which deeply engaged the attention of the pub- 
lick. But his brother Cazus has left it in writing, that 
when Tiberius went through Tuſcany into Numantia, and 
found the countries almoſt depopulated, there being 
hardly any huſbandmen or ſhepherds, except barbarians 
and ſlaves; he from that time took into his ſerious 
conſideration the management of this affair, which in 
the ſequel proved ſo fatal to his family; though it is 
moſt certain that the people themſelves chiefly excited 
him to be active and 9 in the proſecution of it, 
by their fixing publick libels upon the enn 
1 e n *— Wh) 
un, audierat, Lelius, eo dictus eff tur, ut cai cor Sapiat ei nor ſapiat | 
Lapiens, quod non intelligeret quid Palatum) Jed quia parvi id duceret. 
ſaaviſſamum Het, (nec enim ſequi- | (6) This 
| | 13 
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moſt eminent for their vittue and authority; amongl 
the 


rp 
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S . 


of their country, enjoy in the mean time nothing more 25 | a 
but the freſh air and ſunſhine; and having no houſes or ſet- 
Hements of their own, are conſtrained to wander from Place 
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n place with their xoives and children." T heir commanders 
ective them, when at the head of their armies, they exhort 
the common ſoldiers to fight for their ſepulchres* and altars 
for not one Roman amongſt /o many bas any paternal 
altar or monument of. bis anceſtors to defend: they fight and 
de only to maintain the luxury and wealth of | other nen; 
and while: they are ſtiled ibe overtigns of the world, they 
have not one foot of ground which they can call their. own, 
This harangue which was dictated by true ee 
of mind and real concern, and pronounced with | 
vehemence and earneſtneſs, made ſuch a deep — 
ſion on the e, and filled them with fach an en- 
thuſiaſtick: fury, chat none of his adverſaries at that 
ime preſumed to make: the leaſt: oppoſition. For- 
bearing therefore all diſputes, they on themſelves 
towards Marcus Octavius, his fellow-tribune, who be- 
ing a young man of a grave and ſedate temper, and 
an intimate friend of Tiberius, upon that account refuſed 
at firſt to oppoſe him; but at length being over · per· 
ſuaded by the repeated importunities of ſome conſider- 
able perſons; he was prevailed upon to withſtand Tibe- 
7143, and hinder the paſſing: of the law. Now among 
the Tribunes he has the moſt power who makes an op- 
poſition; for if all but one of them ſhould join in an 
edict, it is to no purpoſe whilſt he continues to diſſent. 
Tiberius beingenraged at theſe proceedings, preſently laid 
alide this mild bill; but at the ſame time he preferred 
another; which was more grateful to the common peo- 
ple, but much more ſevere againſt extortioners i for by 
this they were commanded: i mate an immediate ſur- 
nder f all ſuab lands, a8 3 contrary. % former 
laws, had got inte their. paſſſtan. From hence there 
aroſe daily: contentions between. him and Odavius in 
their orations; however, though they ſpoke with much 
heat and earneſtneſs, yet they. were never known to uſe 
ay ſcurrilous language, or in their paſſion to let ſlip | 
ny indecent; expreſſions: a inſt | each other. For an 
ingenuous nature and libera education curb the palſi- 
ons, and civilize the behaviour of men, not only in 
their meetings for pleaſure Jud. ieee e even 
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in their contentions, and in their emulation for 
Et When Hit conſidered. has Oftavite himkelf * 
| offended againft the law, and detained: a great quantij 
of ground from the commonalty, he deſired him y 
forbear oppoſing him any further, and though he wy 
not very rich, offered himſelf to pay him the value d 
his lands. But when Odauius retuſed to liſten to hi 
propoſal, he publiſhed: an edi, prohibiting all m. 


a es to exerciſe their reſpective ſunctions, till the ; 
law was either ratificd or rejected by the-publick vom. 
He likewiſe ſealed up the gates of the temple of dum 1 
in which the publick treaſury was kept, ſo that th in 
Quzſtors could neither take any thing aut fon in 
thence, or put any thing in. He threatened to impoſe A 
a ſevere fine upon ſuch of the Prætors as Thould: p 
ſume to diſobey his commands, ſo that all the ofen bi 
for fear of this penalty omitted the exerciſe of think ;- 
ſeveral juriſdictions. © Upon this, the men who we 


poſſeſſed of eſtates put themſelves. into mourding} and 
went up and down melancholy and dejected 3 they en. 
tered into a conſpiracy againſt Tiberius, and procured 
ruffians to murder him; he therefore always: publ 
carried a tuck or rapier, ſuch as | robbers uſe, which 
the Latins - call Dolon (6 1 03 21.34 8 
When the day appointed was a; — the People 
fommoned to give their votes, the rich men ſeizei 
n the (7) ballotting- boxes, and carried them 10 
by force; thus all things were in confuſion, But ubeh 
Tberius's party appeared ſtrong enough to oppoſe the 
contrary faction, and were drawn together in a boch 
for that purpoſe, Manus and Fulvius, two perlons-of 
e e e themſelves at Wee 2 


19 Tis word is Te T5 "R Kuna to ala 450 
&, Zi. vii. ver |, | becauſe it was a deveitful: _ 


ment, a caring 10 the eye to 
Fit ment, ue ah ret e in uo 8 piecs, af, moo 


Bella Dolones "tho! 
ugh at the 8 time it wad 
Mie Dolon was a fa, havibg 't Aa very dangerous weapoti. 


blade or. poignard concealed WW (7) The * 17 the origi 
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0 deſiſt. Tiberius conſidering; the inconveniences thut 
were likely to ariſe, and having a great reſpect for tus 


min doch eminent perſons, demanded of them what they 
u 108 would adviſe him to do. They acknowledged them - 


ſelves altogether unfit to adviſe in a matter of ſo great 
importance, but earneſtly entreated him to leave it to 
the determination of the ſenate. This requeſt he com- 
plied with. But when the ſenate was aſſembled; and 
yet could not bring the buſineſs to à period, by rea- 
ſon of the prevalency of the rich faction, he then be- 
took himſelf to illegal and unjuſt methods, endeavour- 
ing to deprive Oavius of his Tribuneſhip; it being 
impoſſible for him, without that, to get the law paſſed. 
At firſt he publickly addreſſed 7 5 with the ge | 
lging language, and taking him by the hand, beſoughe 
bm 6 gratify the people in ſo juſt and reaſonabſe a 
requeſt, this Being but a ſmall recompence for thoſe 
many dangers and hardſhips which they had undergone 
for the publick ſafety. O#azvius would by no means be 
perſuaded to a compliance; whereupon Tiberius declared 
openly, that ſeeing they two were jointly concerned' in the 
ame office, and of equal. . it would be impaſfible 'to 
decide the quarrel without a civil war, and that the only 
remedy which he knew of was the depaſing one of ibem from 
their office, He defired therefore that OZavius\would 
ſummon the people to give their votes concerning him 
lirſt, averring that be would willingly relingui ſh bis author 
rity if the citizens required it. But Ottavius (till eon- 
tinued refractory; wherefore Tiberius told him plainly, 
That the people ſhould give their votes concerning bim, if 
non mature deliberation he did not alter bis mind. After 
this declaration he adjourned the aſſembly till chte next 
b ia, fignifying an Len, into diſtribuse chem to the people be- 
mich the Fra ed G ne Joo — proceeded Alot nds 
iges when they voted by hallot. votes. The others werd : called 
f theſe they had two ſorts. The Sitella, and. had natreꝝ/ neck; 
Wt were called Cifte. or Ciſlellæ, into theſe the | people caſt their 
wing a large mouth, into which ' ballots. Theſe are the rris means 
dey put their ballots in order to in this place, I = 
5 „„ 1 (s) This 
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When the people were met together again, 
vent into he rope and endeavoured Thale | 
-to: perſuade Ofavius.. But all being to no purpoſe, je 
referred rhe whole matter to the people, ordering then 
to vote whether OZavius ſhould be depoſed wi Aw 
and when ſeventeen of the thirty- five cites had ach 

voted againſt him, and there wanted only the dern 
one tribe more to deprive him of his office, Tiberiy 
put a ſhort ſtop to the proceedings, and vouchſafed u 
renew his importunities; he embraced and kiſſed hin 
before all the aſſembly, begging with all the earnel⸗ 
nefs imaginable, that he would neither ſuffer him 
to be expoſed to ſuch infamy, nor him to be reputel 
the author and promoter of ſuch violent meaſures: 0 
tavius, they ſay, ſeemed a little ſoftened and moved. hy 
theſe entreaties, and with his eyes full of tears cont 

nued filent for a conſiderable time. But afterward 7 

looking towards the rich men who were gathered w, 
. gether in a body, partly for ſhame, and partly for fer 
of incurring their diſpleaſure, he generouſly bid Tits 
rius do what he pleaſed. The law tor depoſing hin 
being thus paſſed, Tiberius ordered one of his frecdmei th 
to pull OFavius out of the. Roftrum ; for he employel 9 
his own freedmen inſtead of lictors. 

And this was a further addition to the puniſhmen, 
| dhac Oclavius was dragged out in ſuch an ignominiou 
manner. The people immediately aſſaulted him vn 
_ great violence, whilſt the rich men ran in to his aſſiſtance 

CHa vius, with great difficulty, eſcaped the fury of the 

populace, though it happened that a truſty. lervant df 
his, who had placed himſelf by his maſter, to defend 
him from the multitude, had both his eyes ſtruck out 
contrary to the intention of Tiberius, who ran in al 
haſte (when he n the er to appeal 

the rioter s. 

This being "ihe 1 5 law concerning the Lage 20 
ratiſied; and three commiſſioners were appointed i 
nike * ſurvey of the rounds, and ſee them equal 

ded; The ah nen were Tiberius himiell 
Claudius Appius his far ia; and his brother Ca 
T 2 I „ Graichu 
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Gracthus, who at this time was not at Nome, but in the 
army under the command of Scipio Africanus before Nu- 
nana. Theſe things were tranſacted by Tiberius with; 
but any diſturbance,” none daring to make any oppo- 
tion to him; and beſide, this, he appointed another 
[ribune, not out of the nobility, but Mutius, one of his 
»n clients. Theſe proceedings extreamly offended the 
ich, who dreading. the increaſe of his power took all 
opportunities of affronting him publickly in the ſenate- 
ouſe; for when he deſired, as was uſual, to have 
tent provided at the publick charge for his uſr, hen 
he ſhould begin to divide the lands, though it was a 
favour commonly granted to perſons employed in bu- 
ſineſs of much leſs importance, yet it was peremptorihy 
refuſed to hima and they would allow him only nine 


* 


Ooli to def ray each day's expen ces 
Publius Maſica was the chief promoter of theſe af 
fronts, and was not afraid to.own' how much he hated 
bim, for he had formerly a very great eſtate in thoſe 
publick lands, and did not a little reſent his being 
din orelbly deprived ot it. The people on the other hand 
m vere ſtill, more and more enraged. And a little after 
q this, one of Tiberius's friends happening to die ſud- 
1 denly, and his body being full of malignant ſpots, the 
„people ran in a tumultuous manner to his funeral, cry= 
ing aloud that the man was poiſoned. They took the 
bier upon their ſhoulders, and carried the corpſe to 
the funeral pile, thinking that the ſymptoms of poi- 
ſon were evidently diſcernable, jor the body ſwelled to 
great bigneſs,” and ſuch a quantity of corrupt hu- 
mours iſſued out, that the funeral fire was extinguiſhed 
thereby; and when it was again kindled, the waod-ſtill 
would not burn, ſo that they were obliged to carry. the 
corple to another place, where with much difficulty it 
was conſumed. Beſide this, Tiberius, that he might 
incenſe the people yet more, put himſelf into mourn- 
ing, brought his children amongſt the crowd, and en- 
treated the people to provide tor them and their mother, 
wit he himſelf now deſpaired of his own ſecurity. _ 
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About * time King (8) Analas, e 


mator/ died, and: Eudemus, a Pergamenian, brought yl bi 
laſt Will to Rome, whereby he had made the Ring 5 
people his heirs. Tiberiut, to ingratiate himſelf iy c 
more with the commonalty, immediately pro wy pl 
law, that all the ready money which: Attalus left} hi 
diſtributed amongſt ſuch poor citizens as ware to be yoke af 
iu tte publick lands, for the better enabling them 10 provull 6: 
zn tbe management ' and cultivation of their ground; am u i: 
the'cities that were in the territories. of 25 en 
declared, that the diſpoſal! of them did not at all bs at 
#be ſenate, but'to the people;' and that ht himfelf wou 11 W: 
their pleaſure herein; By this he exaſperated the ſeniu i pr 
more than ever he had done before; and therefore Pow 
peius ſtood up, and acquainted the ſenate that be wa) 04 
the next neighbour to Tiberius, and. ſo bud the. oppor, lit 
| 75 knowing that Eudemus the Pergamenian . md vie 
Tiberius with a royal crown and à purble var tg eo ve 
ere that Tiberius n ers long te Kim pet 
; Rome. - 4" no 
| Duintus Metellus alb opbraided: T Werte that via ma 
his father was Cenſor, the Romans never returned hom va 
after they had ſupped abroad, without putting out theiſ an- 
torches, left they ſhould be. ſeen to have indulged them n. 
felves in banquetting at unſeaſonable hours; but in 
ſtead of this decent cuſtom, his comnon practiee vu an. 
to be lighted home at night by ſome of the meaneſ i lin 
and moſt ſeditious of the prop. Titus Aunius, a müſſſ vs 
of no great repute either for his honeſty or temperane by. 
but an extremely acute diſputant, = remarkable fo n 
the ſubtlety both of his queſtions and anſwers, offered 
to prove that Tiberius had acted unworthily in depoſig / 
à Roman magiſtrate, whom the laws ever eſteemed. MW, 
ered and inviolable. The people immediately greg in- 
tumultuous, and Tiberius ſummoning a general aſſent * 
in 


. bly; commanded Annins to appear and maintain what 
he had aſſerted. * But Aunius, who was much hit 
Inferior both in ant wake Hoquenre; berook hinge 


> This was Artalus the aid, ch on of Fument * ny and 
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b bis old way of aſking Lonte-fabgle pints nab 
. his chief ſtrength: lay) and deſired that he might pro- 
wa poſe one or two to Tiberius, before he entered upon the 
chief argument. This liberty Hemg granted, and ſilence 
i i proclaimed, Auniut propoſed this queſtion: you, ſays 
be, had a defign 70. ent and di — me, and L ſhould - 
en myself to any. one of. your collegurs for redreſs, and he 
old come readily to my affiſtance, would you" in your anger 
{oY 4:prive him of bis office ? Tiberius, they fay,. being much 


embarraſſed at the queſtion, was wholly ſilent, though 
at other times his boldneſs as well as facility in ſpeaking 
vas always remarkable; however he now e it 

proper to diſmiſs the aſſembly. 5 
Afterwards perceiving. that his . nch | 
03avius had diſguſted the papulace as well as che nabi- 
lity (vecauſe. the dignity of the tribunes ſeemed to be 
en, which had always been eſteemed till that day 
very ſacred and honourable) he made a ſpeech to the 
people in Juſtification of himſelf, out of which it may 
not be improper” to collect ſome. particulars, that we 
may ſhow how forcible and perſuaſive his eloquence 
was, A Tribune of the people, ſaid he, is ſacred indeed, 
and ought to be invialable, becauſe be is a res to them, 
aud is their Guardian and Protector; but if he degenerates 
ine far as to oppreſs the people, to retrench their privileges, 
and take, away all their liberty of voting, he then, depreves 
hinſelf of bis office by neglecting that duty for the ſake of 
which the honour was beſtowed upon him; otherwiſe a Tri- 
bune might not think himſelf obnoxious, though he ſhould de- 
mh the capital, or burn the naval magazines. He who 
dM commits ſuch crimes as tbeſe is indeed ſtill a Tribune, though 
lad one; but be who diminiſhes the privileges of the peo- 
ul, ceaſes from that time to be à Tribune. 1s it not very 
ureaſonable, that a Tribune ſhould have power to impriſen 
( Conſul, if the people! muſt have no authority to degrade 
bin 20ben he uſes that power which be received from them, 
h their detriment ?. For the Tribunes as well as the Confuls, 
are . to that dignity by the * votes. - The kingly 
ee | 
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and ret ood em. the laſt king of Pergamur. 
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government, which comprebends all ſorts of authorily in in 
alone, is confirmed with the greateſt and moſt religious ſolen. 
nity. But the citizens, notwithſtanding this, ' depoſed Tax. 
quin becauſe of bis tyranny,” and for the ſake of an outray, 
committed by one ſingle man the ancient government under 
ewhich Rome was built was aboliſbed. What is there in 
Rome ſo ſacred and venerable as the veſtal virgins, to whoſe 
care the preſervation of the perpetual fire is committed? Ye 
if any one of them forfeits her chaſtity, ſbe is buried alive; 
for when they commit any offence againſt the Gods, they in- 
ſtantly loſe that veneration which is paid them only for the 
Jake of the Gods. So likewiſe a Tribune ſhould no longer be 
reſpected by the people as a ſacred perſon, when. be offends 
againſt that authority from whence he derived bis own. Wi 
always efteem that perſon juſtly choſen Tribune, who is elefted 
by the majority of votes; and is not therefore the ſame per- 
fon till more juſtly degraded, when they all conſent to depoſt 
im? Nothing is ſo inviolable as offerings conſecrated ta the 
| Gods; and yet ibe people were never prohibited to make uſe 
e them, but ſuffered to remove and carry. them where-ever 
they pleaſed. They likewiſe whenever it has been thought 
convenient. have transferred the tribuneſbip, as a facred of. 
fering, from one perſon to another. Ard as a certain proif 
that this office is neither inviolable or unchangeable, we know 
that many times they, who have been promoted to it hart 
voluntarily ſurrendered it, and defired to be diſcharged. 
. Theſe were the principal heads of Tiberius's apology. 
But his friends apprehending the dangers which ſeemed 
to threaten him, and thoſe ſchemes that were forined 
againſt him, were of opinion, that the ſafeſt way would 
be for him to petition that he might be continued Tri- 
bune for the year enſuing. Which when he had ob- 
tained, he again endeavoured to oblige the people 
with other laws, making the years of ſerving in war 
fewer than formerly, in granting the liberty of appeals 
from the magiſtrates to the people, and making the 
bench of judges, which till then conſiſted of ſenators 
only, to be compoſed of an equal number of * 
| | an 
19) The Romans kept a certain to make uſe of them in their di- 
number of chickens in coops, vination, They threw ans 


and ſenators, endeavouring as much as poſſible to leſ- 
ſen the power of the ſenate; which proceeded: rath 
from paſſion and perverſeneſs, than from any rational 


"Ar | 

CI regard to equity and the publick good.. When it came 
Wer to be debated whether theſe: laws ſhould be ratified, he 
u vas ſoon ſenſible that his adverſaries had the moſt votes, 
boſe the people as yet not being aſſembled ; he. therefore in 


7 order to protract che time, began to quarrel and dif- 
ve; pute with his gollegues; but failing in that project alſo, 
n. he at length adjourned the aſſembly till the day follow -· 
te ing. In the mean time he deſcended into the Forum, 
be where he addreſſed the-people-in an humble poſture with 
2 tears in his eyes, and told them, Ile feared. tbat bis ad. 
. wirſaries would attempt in the night-time to break. open bis 
70 bouſe, and murder bim. This worked ſo ſtrongly: with 


er- the multitude, that ſeveral of them erected tents round 
fe about his houſe, and kept guard all night fbr the ſecus 
the rity of his perſon. The next morning as ſodn as it was 
uſe light the perſon who! had the charge of the chickens; 
er which the Romans obſerve in one ſort of their divina- 
bt. tion (9), brought them forth, and threw their food be- 
fe fore them. Of all theſe one only offered to quit his 
uf coop, and that not till the man had ſhaken it violently; 
2 when he was out he would not feed, but fluttering with 
55 his left wing, and ſtretching out his leg, ran back. into 
: the coop. This put Tiberius in mind of another ill 


y. omen, which had formerly happened to him. He had a 

d very coſtly helmet, which he made uſe of iu battle; and 
d into this piece of armour two ſerpents crawled, laid 
Id eggs, and brought forth young ones; the remembrance 


of which made Tiberius more concerned at the other 
omen, than otherwiſe he would have been. However 
he went towards the capitol, as ſoon as ever he under- 
ſtood that the people were aſſembled there; but before 
he got out oſ the houſe he ſtumbled upon the threſhold 
with ſuch violence, that he broke the nail of his great 
toe, and the blood guſhed out of his ſhoe. He was not 
gone very far; before he ſaw two ravens fighting on the 
ſore them; and if they eat it omen; if not, the preſage was — 

greedily, it was reckoned a good favourable. | 
| „ (1) Lehw 


top of a houſe which ſtood on his left hand as he past 
along ;-and though he was ſurrounded with an infinite 
number of people, a ſtone happened to fall juſt at hi 
foot, beaten down by the ravens; which accident put a 
ſtop even to the boldeſt of thoſe whoattended him. But 
Bleſtus of Came, who happened to be then preſent, told 
him, Tpatiit would be a ſhameful thing for Tiberius, u- 

| wbas ibe ſon of Gracchus, ibe grandſon of Scipio Aſrica. 
nus, and ibe protector of the Roman people, to refuſe,” be. 
- eauſe be was frighted by à raven, to promote the intergſ of 
 bis-conntrymen, who applied to him; and that bis adverſq- 
ries would not turn it into lauphter,; but would repreſent hin 
tv the people as already aſſuming @ tyrannical power, and er. 
kreiſm it with wantonneſs and infolence. At the ſame 
time ſeveral meſſengers came alſo from Tiberius's friends 

in the capitol, defiring him to haſten thither, and ac. 
quainting him that alÞ'things went there according to 
his wiſh. Indeed Piberius's firſt entrance there was very 

, pompous, and he was honourably received. For 25 
ſoon as ever he appeared, his friends welcomed him 
wich loud acclamations; and upon his entrance, they 
repeated their expreſſions of joy, and took care that 
no perſon whatever ſnould come near to him, but 
his intimate friends. Mutius then began to put the af. 
fair again to the vote; but nothing was performed in 
the uſual form, hy reaſon of the diſturbance which the 
pulace made by their preſſing forwards to get into 

the capitol. 325 411 03-031 OILERS IE IO 
In the mean time Fulvius Flaccus, a ſenator, © who 
ſtood in a conſpicuous place, but at ſuch a diſtance 
from Tiberius, that he could not make him hear, by 
reaſon of the noiſe, ſignified to him by certain motions 

of his hand, that he had ſomething to impart to him 
in private. Tiberius ordered the multitude to make way 
for him; by which means (though not without ſome 
difficulty) Flavius got to him, and informed him, that 
the rich men in the ſenate, ſeeing they could not pre- 

| vail upon the Conſul to join with them in their deſign, 
had reſolved to aſſaſſinate him themſelves, and had a 


great number of their friends and ſervants armed and 
| =O e propated 


hold of his gown; but he preſently getting clear of 
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prepared fo'accomplith it. Tiberius no ſooner commu- 
nicated this confederacy to thoſe about him, but they 


immediately tucked up their gowns, broke the halberrs 


the lictors uſed to keep the crowd off, into pieces, with 
which they reſolved to oppoſe all thoſe who ſhould come 
to aſſault them. They who ſtood at a diſtance won- 
dered, and demanded what the occaſion of that diſorder 
was; and Tiberius knowing that they could not hear him 
at that diſtance, lifted his hand to his head, thereby 
intimating the great danger in which he apprehended 
himſelf to be. His adverſaries taking notice of that 
action, ran preſently to the ſenate-houſe, and declared, 
that Tiberius defired the people to beſtow a crown upon 
him, that he might be King of Rom. This cauſed a 
very great commotion in the ſenate; and Naſca re- 
quired the Conſul to deſtroy this tyrant, and defend the 
government. The Conſul mildly replied, That he would 
not begin to uſt violence, nor put any citizen to death before 
fentence had lawfully paſſed upon bim; and on"the other hand 
if the people'ſbould be perſuaded or forced by Tiberius ts de- 
rree any thing | contrary to the laws, he would reſoltttely-op- 
poſe it. Naſica then ſtarting up, faid, Since the Conful 
regards not the ſafety of tht commonwealth, let euer ont 


who will defend the laws, follow me. Then caſting the 


ſkirt of his gown over his head, he haſtened to the capi- 
tol. They who bore him company, wrapped their gowns 
alſo about their arms, and forced their way through 
the croud. In conſideration of their dignity none were 
ſo hardy as to obſtruct their paſſage; on the contrary 
they were ſo careful to avoid them, that they tumbled 
over one another in their haſte. Some had furniſhed 
themſelves with clubs at their own houſes; others 
ſeized the feet of ſtools and chairs, which were broken 
by the haſty flight of the common people. Thus armed 
they made towards Tiberius, knocking down all thoſe 
whom they happened to meet with; fo that the people 
were ſoon diſperſed, and many of them were ſlain, _ 

Tiberius endeavoured to ſave himſelf by flight, Ay 
he was running, he was ſtopped by one, who caught 


that, 


* 
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that, fled in his under - garments only. But happening 
to fall over ſome; of thoſe who had been knocked doun 
before, as he was endeavouring to recover himſelf, be 
received a blow on the head with the foot of a ſtool 
from Publius Satureius, a Tribune, who was the firſt 
that openly ſtruck him. The next man who ſtruck 
him, was Lucius Rufus, who afterwards boaſted of it, 
as an honourable exploit. In this tumult there were 
above three hundred men ſlain; with clubs and ſtones 
only, there being no military weapons made uſe of. 
This was the firſt inſurrection amongſt the Romani, 
that ended with the effuſion of blood, ſince, the abroga- 
tion of kingly government. For all former ſeditions, 
though not inconſiderable, nor upon flight occaſions, 
were always amicably .compoſed, one party conſtantly 
ſubmitting to the other, either the ſenate for fear of the 
commons, or the commons out of reſpect to the ſenate, 
And it is probable indeed that Tiberius himſelf might 
then have been eaſily brought to ſubmit by. perſuaſions 
and remonſtrances; nay he might have been ſubdued by 
force, without proceeding to wounds and ſlaughter ; for 
he had not at that time above three thouſand men of 
his party. But it is evident, that this conſpiracy was 
fomented againſt him, more out of an averſion and ma- 
lice which the rich men had to his perſon, than for the 
reaſons which they commonly pretended againſt him. 
As a proof of this, we may alledge the eruel and out- 
rageous inſults offered to his dead body; for they would 
not ſuffer his own brother, though he earneſtly begged 
the favour, to bury his corpſe in the night, but threw it 
together with the other carcaſſes into the river. Nei- 
SOR 472 $1503 3- 6 EE1H ther 
t.) Lelius in the treatiſe writ- at be had ſuch a veneration fir 
ten by Cicero under that name Tiberius that he thought himſelf 
gives a different account of this obliged to do every thing he would 
matter. There he ſays, That have him. If then, ſaid Lehu, 
Bloſſius, after the murder of Tibe- be bad commanded thee to jet fire 10 
rius, came to wait on bim whilft be the capitol wwouldfl thou: baue dont 
was in conference with rhe Conſul it? That, replied Bloſſius, he would 
Popilius Lænas, and Publius Ru- newer have commanded, but if be 
Pilius, and earneſtly begged for a had, J. ſhould have obeyed bim. Ig 
| pardon, alledging in his juſtification this paſſage Blzſius does not = 
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ther did their cruelty ſtop here; for they baniſhed ſome 
of his friends without a legal proceſs, and ſlew as many 
as they could lay their hands on; amongſt whom: was 
Diophanes the orator. They murdered one Caius Villius, 
by ſhutting him up in a large ton with vipers and ſer- 
pents. Blaſſius of Cumæ was indeed carried before 
the Conſuls, where he was examined touching what 
had happened, and freely confeſſed, that he had ne- 
ver failed to execute whatever Tiberius commanded 
him: Mbat, replied Nafica, then if Tiberius had con- 
manded thee to have burnt "the capitol, woulaſt thou bave 
done it? His firſt anſwer was, That Tiberius was incapa- 
ble of commanding any ſuch thing: but being preſſed with 
the ſame queſtion by ſeveral others, he declared, That 
if Tiberius had commanded it, be ſhould have thought it his 
duty to have done it; for he never commanded any thing but 
what he thought for the advantage of the people (1). Not- 
withſtanding this Blaſſius eſcaped, and ſoon afterwards 
withdrew to (2) Ariſtonicus in Ala; and when his affairs 
were ruined, he killed himlelft. 
The ſenate, to mollify the people after theſe tranſac- 
tions, did not oppoſe the diviſion of the publick lands, 
but permitted tnem to chuſe another commiſſioner for 
that buſineſs in the room of Tiberius: ſo they eleed 
Publius Craſſus, who was allied to Tiberius, his daughter 
Licinia being married to Caius Gracchus. Cornelius Nepos 
indeed ſays, that ſnhe was not the daughter of Craſſus, 
but of that Brutus who triumphed for his conquelis in 
Luſitania: but moſt hiſtorians are of the ſame opinion 
with us. The people were much concerned for the loſs 
of Tiberius; and it was apparent, that they wanted no- 
thing but a convenient opportunity to be revenged; and 


| 8 they 
pear to be under a judicial exami - ing to it. The Romans ſent zgainſt 
nation, as he does in Plutarch. him Publius Licinius C, aſſus the 


(2) Ariſtonicus was a baſtard- Conſul, the ſecond year after the 
brother of Attales; and being death of Tiberizs, Craſſus was 
highly provoked at him for be- overthrown, and taken by Ari- 
oy his kingdom to the Forres, The year following 

0:nans, he attempted to get poſ— Perpenna was General, who de- 
ſeſſion of it by force of arms, aud feated 4r:fonicus, and took him 


, (1) La- 


DDE e. 
they even threatened Naſica with an impeachment, The 
ſenate therefore fearing Jeſt ſome miſchief ſhould befil 
Him, ſent him ambaſſador into /ia, though there wy, 
no occaſion for his going thither. The common peo. 
ple did not conceal their - indignation even in the open 
ſtreets, but railed at him, whenever they met him 
abroad, calling him a murderer and a tyrant, one who 
had polluted the moſt venerable: of their temples with 
the blood of a magiſtrate whoſe perſon was ſacred and 
inviolable. Upon this conſideration Nafica left lia, 
although it was his duty, he being the Chief-prieſt, to 
officiate in all the principal ſacrifices, Thus wandering 
full of diſcontent and affliction from one place to ano- 
ther, he died in a ſhort time after not far from Pergamu, 
It is no wonder that the people had ſuch an averſion to 
Nafica, when even Scipio Africanus, though deſervedly 
beloved by the Romans, was in danger of loſing the 
people's affection, only for repeating, when the news 
of Tiberius's death was firſt brought to Numantia, this 
verſe out of Homer: . Be nfs + 
May ever ſuch reward ſuch crimes attend,  _ 
And afterwards being aſked by Caius and Fulvius, in 
the aſſembly of the people, what he thought of the 
death of Tiberius, he returned ſuch an anſwer as made 
it evident that he did not at all approve of Tiberius; 
proceedings. The people were ſo much offended at 
this, that afterwards they always interrupted him in 
the middle of his orations, which they had never done 
before: and he on the other hand was ſo incenſed, that 
he gave very opprobrious language to the people. But 
of theſe particulars I have given a full account in the 
life of Scipio. e 
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CAIUS GRACC HU'S. 

AIUS GRACCHUS at firſt, either fearing 
his brother's enemies, ern .degning to render 
them more odious to the people, abſented him- 


ſelf from the Forum, and lived retired in his own houſe, 


as a man whoſe mind was totally dejected for . 
ſent, and who was reſolved to ſpend his whole lite in 
eaſe and inactivity; which made ſome imagine, that he 
entirely diſapproved the conduct of Tiberius. However 
he was now but very young, being not ſo old as his 
brother by nine years, who was ſcarce thirty when he 
was ſlain. „ 8 e 
But in time he gradually diſcovered his temper, 
which was averſe to indolence, effeminacy, intemper- 
ance, and covetouſneſs. He purſued the ſtudy of elo- 
quence, as the moſt effectual means of railing himſelf 
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to power in the ſtate; and it was very apparent, tha 


he did not intend to paſs his days in obſcurity. When 


Vettius, a friend of his, was under proſecution, and he 
undertook to defend his cauſe, the prople were in an 
ecſtaſy, and tranſported with joy, to find him at the bat, 
and maſter of ſuch eloquence, that the cther oratory 
ſeemed to talk like children in compariſon of him. This 
created new jealouſies and fears amongſt thoſe in autho- 
rity, and they were continually conſulting how to hin- 
der Caius from being made Tribune. mY | 
But it happened ſoon after, that he was elected Quz. 


ſtor, and obliged to attend Oreſtes (1) the Conſul Into 


Sardinia. + This pleaſed his enemies, and was not dif. 
agreeable to him; for being naturally of a martial diſ. 
poſition, he was as well trained in the art of war, as in 
that of pleading. And beſides, as yet he very much 
dreaded meddling with ſtate- affairs, and appearing pub- 
lickly in the Reftrum, which however (becauſe of the im- 
portunity of the people and of his friends) he could not 


otherwiſe avoid, than-by. taking this voyage; he there- 


fore readily embraced the opportunity of abſenting him- 
ſelf. Notwithſtanding this, many are of opinion, that 
he was always deſirous of the peoples favour, and more 
ambitious than ever Tiberius had been, of popular ap- 


plauſe; but this is not true; for it is certain that it was 


rather neceſſity than choice that brought him into the 
adminiſtration. Cicero himſelf relates (2), that whilſt 
he was ſhunning all publick employments, and was - 
ſolved to lead a private life, his brother appeared to 
him in a dream, and calling him by his name, ſaid; 
To what purpoſe, Caius, are all theſe delays ? There is m 


Palſibility of avoiding our fate; we are both deſtined to live 


and die alike, in vindication of the peoples rights.  _ 
Caius was'no ſooner arrived in Sardinia, but he gave 

_ exemplary proofs of his virtue; for he not only excel 

led all the reſt of the young men, in valour again 


his enemies, in juſtice to his inferiors, and in 2 


| ( 1) Zaciat Aurelizs Oreftes was fore the birth of our 8 


Conſul with Zmilius Lepidas the and ſix years after the death 0 
year of Rome 027, 127 years be- Tiberius. So that Caius went 
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and reſpect to the General; but likewiſe in temperance, 
frugality, and induſtry, he ſurpaſſed even thoſe who 


were much elder than himſelf. 


There happened this year to be a ſharp and ſickly 
winter in Sardinia; and the General gave orders to the 
ſeveral towns to ſupply the ſoldiers with neceſſary 
cloaths. They ſent a meſſage to Rome defiring to he 
excuſed from that burden; and the ſenate thinking their 
requeſt reaſonable, ordered the General to find {ome 
other way of new cloathing the army. While he was 
Jong contriving what courſe to take in this affair, the 
ſoldiers were reduced to great extremities ; but Gains 
went from one city to another, and prevailed with them 
of their own accord to clothe the Roman army. Theſe 
tranſactions being told at Rome, and ſeeming to be the 
ſure prelude of further attempts to ingratiate himſelf 
with the people, raiſed new jealouſies amongſt the ſena- 
tors. Beſide this, there came ambaſſadors out of Africa 
from King Micip/a, to. acquaint the ſenate, that their 
maſter, out of reſpect to Caius Gracchus, had ſent a con- 
ſiderable quantity of corn to the General in Sardinia; at 
which the ſenators were ſo much offended, that they 
turned the ambaſſadors out of the ſenate- houſe, and 
made an order, that the common ſoldiers ſhould be re- 
lieved by ſending others in their room, but that Oreſtes 
ſhould continue upon the place, not doubting but Caius 
would likewiſe think himſelf obliged to remain there 
with him, in conſideration of his office. But when he 
was informed of this he was greatly incenſed, and im- 
mediately embarked for Rome. His appearance there 
was Jo unexpected, that he was generally cenſured, not 
only by his enemies, but alſo by the common people, 
who thought it an unreaſonable thing, that he being 
Quæſtor ſhould leave the army before his commander. 
When this miſdemeanor came to be tried before the 
cenſors, he deſired leave to make his apology ;_ which 
he did ſo effectually, that his auditors quickly enter- 

| *—3gK¶ tained 
Quæſtor into Sardinia, when he was twenty-ſeven years old. 
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tained a better opinion of him, believing that he hai 
been very much injured. For he told them, That þ, 
had ſerved twelve years in the army, whereas others were ob. 

liged to ſerve only ten; that ke had continued Quæſtor to ty 

General three years (3), whereas be might by law haw 1. 

turned at the end of one; that none but he in that expeditin 

carried bis purſe full to the army, and brought it back empy; 

and that the reſt having drank the wine they had carried i 

their veſſels, brought them back filled with gold and film 

After this, they brought other accuſations againſt him, 

for promoting diſſaffection amongſt the allies, and for 

having been engaged in the conſpiracy at Fregella; but 
he gave a clear anſwer to all theſe accuſations, and 

' ſhowed himſelf wholly innocent of the crimes laid to 
his charge. He then made intereſt to be elected Tri 

bune; in which, though he was univerſally oppoſed by 

all perſons of quality, yet there came ſuch infinite num- 
bers of people from all parts of 7taly to vote for him, 
that many wanted lodgings in the city; and the Campi 

Martius being not large enough to contain the afſem: 
bly, there were ſeveral who gave their votes from the 

roofs and battlements of houſes. However the nobility 

ſo far influenced the people, and diſappointed Cains's ex- 
pectations, that he was not returned the firſt, (as was 

expected) but the fourth Tribune. However he no 
ſooner entered upon his office but he became the firſt 

' Beſides he was not only a much better orator than any 
of his contemporaries z; but the concern which he till 
retained for the murder of his brother made him the 

' bolder in ſpeaking. He uſed on all occaſions to remind 
the people of what had happened in that tumult, and 

laid before them the example of their anceſtors, who 
declared war againſt the Faliſci, only for giving ſcurn- 

lous language to one Genutius, a Tribune of the people, 
and ſentenced Caius Velturius to death, becauſe he alone 

"refuſed to give place to a Tribune as he was paſſing 

through the Forum; | Whereas, ſaid he, theſe perſon, 

. in 


(3 Aulus Gellius has preſerved cap. of his xyth book. There 
the greateſt part of this ſpeech of Caius ſays, Biennium grim fi 
Calas, which we find in the xiith in provincia. I was favs g 
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in the preſence of you all, murdered Tiberius with clubs, and 
dragged the flaughtered body from the capitol through the 
city, to be caſt into the river. Even bis friends, as many 
as could be taten, were put to death iminediately, without 
any trial, notwithſlanding that juſt and ancient cuſtom, which 
was always obſerved among our forefathers, that wheiiever 
any one was accuſed of a capital crime, and did not appear, 
an officer, was ſent in the morning to his houſe, to ſummon 
him by ſound of trumpet ;, and before this ceremony was per- 
furmed, the judges would never proceed to paſs ſentence z ſo 
caulious and tender were our anceſtors in caſes relating to life 
and datt. | e 

Caius, having moved the people with ſuch ſpeeches, 

(for his voice was loud and ſtrong) propoſed two laws. 
The firft was, That whoever was turned out of any publick 
office by the people, ſhould be thereby rendered incapable of 
bearing any afterwards. The ſecond, That if ary magi- 

flrate ſhould condemi 4 Roman to be baniſhed, ivithout a 
legal trial, the people ſhould be authorized to take cognizance 
of it, | „ 333 

Fs of theſe laws was manifeſtly levelled at Marcus 
OHavius, who, at the inftigation of Tiberius, had been 
deprived of his tribuneſhip; the other againſt Popilius, 
who, in his prætorſhip, had baniſhed all Tiberius's 
friends; whereupon Poapilius, being unwilling to ſtand 
the hazard of a trial, fled out of 1taly. As for the for- 
mer law, it was dropped by Caius himſelf, who de- 
clared his readineſs to oblige Oꝭavius at the requeſt of 
his mother Cornelia. This was very acceptable and plea- 
ling to the people, who had a great veneration for Cor- 
xlia, both on account of her father, and her children 

and therefore they afterwards erected a ſtatue of braſs 
in honouf of her, with this inſcription, Cornelia be 

mother of the Gracchi, There are ſeveral ſtriking ex- 
preflions recorded of him concertiing her. To one of her 
adverſaries, he ſaid, Do you preſume 10 reflect upon Cor- 
nelia the mother of Tiberius? And becauſe. the perſon 
in the province; and it is uncertain which of theſe two a6 
nun .... r Il ot 6% rb 
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who made the reflections was infamous for his lewd. 
neſs, he ſaid, Have you the impudence to compare yourſe| 
with Cornelia? Have you brought forth children as ſbe hy 
one? And yet all Rome knows, that ſhe has refrained fr 
the converſation of men, longer than you yourſelf have do, 
Theſe, and many other ſuch fatirical expreſſions may 
be collected out of his writings, OY. = 
He afterwards propoſed ſeveral other laws, to raik 
the people's authority, and to leſſen that of the ſenate, 
The firft was concerning the publick lands, which were 
to be divided amongſt the poor citizens. Another waz 
concerning the common ſoldiers, that they ſhould be 
oathed at the publick charge, without any diminy- 
tion of their pay; and that no one ſhould be obliged to 
ſerve in the army, who was not full ſeventeen years 
old. Another gave the ſame liberty to all the aha 
in general, of voting at elections, as was granted to 
the citizens of Rome. Another was concerning the 
price of corn, which was to be fold at a lower rate than 
formerly to the poor. Another was concerning mat- 
ters of judicature, whereby the authority of the ſenate 
was very much retrenched. For only ſenators were for- 
merly judges in all cauſes, by which means their autho- 
rity was very much dreaded by the Roman knights, and 
the people. But he joined three hundred of the eque- 
ſtrian order with the ſenators, who were three hundred 
Iikewiſe in number; and ordained, that a judicial au- 
thority ſhould be equally inveſted in the ſix hundred (4), 
While he was arguing for the ratification of this lay, 
he exerted himſelf with uncommon zeal; and whereas 


all other orators in their ſpeeches uſed to turn their 


faces towards the ſenate-houſe, and the place called 
Comilium, he, on the contrary, for the firſt time, in his 
harangue to the people on this occaſion, turned himſelt 
the other way towards them, and after that time always 
obſerved the ſame poſture, However inſignificant tal 
a Ha change 

(A) Plutarch is miſtaken in this prived the ſenators of the right of 
account, as Rua ldus has proved. judging and veſted it ſolely in the 
Gaius" did not join the knights knights. It was not till man 
with the ſenators, but entirely de- years after the death of 9 
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change of the poſture of his body might ſeem, yet it 
was the cauſe of no ſmall alteration in the ſtate. For 
he in a manner converted the government from ah ari- 
ſtocracy into a democracy, intimating by that action, 
that all orators ſhould addreſs themſelves to the people, 
and not to the ſenate. ? | B65 

As ſoon as the commonalty had ratified this law, and 
given him authority to elect out of the” knights thoſe? 
whom he approved of, to be judges, he was inveſted 
with ſuch an abſolute power, that the ſenate ſubmitted: 
to conſult with him in matters of difficulty; and he 
always took care to adviſe nothing that might any 
way derogate from the honour of that body. Thus, 
his reſolution about the corn which Fabius the Propræ- 
tor ſent from Spain; was very juſt and honourable; for 
he perſuaded the ſenate to ſell the corn, and return the 
money to thoſe cities which had furniſhed them with it; 
he alſo propoſed that Fabius ſhould be cenſured, for 
having rendered the Roman government odious and in- 
ſup / ortable to the provinces abroad. This propoſal 
procured him extraordinary reſpect and favour in the 
provinces. Beſides this, he propoſed laws for ſettling 
colonies, for repairing the highways, and for building 
publick granaries. Of all which works he himſelf un- 
dertook the management and ſuperintendence; yet he 
never ſunk under the weight of ſo many great and diffi- 
cult undertakings, but executed them with ſuch won- 
derful expedition and diligence, as if he had been en- 
truſted with only one: inſomuch that all perſons, even 
thoſe who hated: and feared him, were amazed to fee 
how active and induſtrious he was in effecting all his: 
deſigns, As for the people themſelves, they were 
ſtrangely tranſported at the very ſight of him; eſpe- 
cally whenever they ſaw him ſurrounded with crouds of 
labourers, artificers, meſſengers, officers, ſoldiers, and 
men of learning. All theſe he treated with an eaſy fa- 
miliarity; yet he always took care to ſupport his dig- 

h | nl . 
that this authority was divided life of Tiberius, p. 200. 3 
between them. Plutarch has law propoſed by him was the 
committed the ſame error in the ſame with this of Caius. | 
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nity even in his greateſt condeſcenſions, accommody, 
ing his behaviour to the quality of every particular per. 
ſon; ſp that his enemies were looked upon as envious 
detractors, whenever they repreſented him as a man of 
a harſh, violent, and overbearing diſpoſition. For he 
had the 332 art of inſinuating himſelf into the fa. 
vaur of the people more by his common converſation, 
than by his publick harangues. . ie 
But his cnief endeavour was to put the highways into 
good condition, always taking care to make them ele. 
gant and pleaſant, as well as convenient. They were 
drawn through the country exactly in a ftrait line; 
ſome were paved with hewn ſtone, others covered with 
binding ſand, brought thither from the places adjacent 
for that purpoſe. When he met with any valleys or 
deep holes, occaſioned by great floods, he either cauſed 
them to be filled up with rubbiſh, or bridges to be 
built over them; and being made level, and of an equal 
height on both ſides, the whole work afforded a regu- 
lar and beautiful proſpect. Beſide this, he cauſed all 
the roads to be divided into miles, (each mile contain- 
ing a little leſs than eight furlongs) and erected pillars 
of ſtone to mark theſe diviſions. He likewiſe. placed 
| other ſtones at ſmall diſtances from one another, on 
both ſides of the way, by means of which travellers 
might get eaſily on horſeback without the help of ſer- 
vants. 1 85 25 8 t 
For theſe reaſons, the people highly extolled him, 
and were ready upon all occaſions to expreſs their affec- 
tion towards him. One day, in an oration to the peo- 
ple, he declared, that be had only one favour to requgſ: 
which, if granted, he ſhould think the greateſt obligation; 
but if it were denied, he would not complain. This ex- 
preſſion made every one believe, that his ambition was 
to be Conſul; and it was generally expected that he 
would deſire to be both Conſul and Tribune at the ſame 
time. When the day for election of Conſuls came, and 
all were waiting with great ſolicitude for the event, he 
appeared in the Campus Martius with Caius Fannius, and 
joined with the reſt of his friends to make ate 
& | | ; im. 
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bim. This was of great ſervice to Fannius; and he was 


8 immediately declared Conſul. Caius likewiſe was then 


ing or petitioning for it, but merely from the zeal and 
afection of the people. ee e ee ee 
When he underſtood that the ſenators were his de- 

cared enemies, and that Fannius himſelf was not hear- 
ty his friend, he began again to flatter the people with 
other new laws. He propoſed that a colony of Roman 
citizens ſhould be ſent to Tarentum and Capua, and that 
all the Latins ſnould enjoy the ſame privileges with the | 


þ 
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je: citizens of Rome. But the ſenate apprehending that his 
in power would at laſt grow dangercus and uncontroul- 

able, took a new and unuſual courſe to alienate the 


peoples affections from him, by gratifying them in 
ca things that were very unjuſt and unreaſonable. Liuins 
be Dyaſus was fellow- tribune with Caius, a perſon who in 
na} be advantages both of nature and education was equal 
to any amongſt the Romans, and not inferior to the 
all Wolf famous and powerful men of that time in good- 
neſs of diſpoſition, in eloquence, and riches. To him 
an bberefore the chief ſenators made their application, ex- 
ed lorting him to withſtand Caius, and to engage on their 
on Wide in oppolition to him, not by uſing any force, or 
r offending the common people, but by gratifying and 
-. obliging them in ſuch things as it would have been 
more laudable to refuſe though with the riſk of incurring. 
their utmoſt reſentment. nb TS 
_ Livius offered to ſerve the ſenate with his authority. 
20. in this buſineſs, and therefore enacted ſuch laws as were 
15 in reality neither honourable nor advantageous for the 
„; ovublick; his whole deſign being to contend with Caius 
x- as comedians do) in pleaſing and flattering the popu- 
7as ce. By this the ſenate plainly ſhowed, that they were 
he not ſo much diſpleaſed with Caius's conduct as actuated 
me by 4 perſonal hatred 10 him, and a reſolution. to take 
nd every method to cruſh and deſtroy him. For when 
he aus propoſed to plant only two colonies, and menti- 
nd oned the moſt deſerving citizens for that purpoſe, they 
for dccuſed him of ſervilely courting the favour of the 
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ple; but on the contrary they aſſiſted Draſus, when 
—— to ſend twelve colonies” abroad, each 0 
which was to conſiſt of three thouſand perſons, and 
thoſe too the meaneſt that he could find. When Can 
divided the publick lands amongſt the poor citizent 
and charged them with a ſmall rent annually to be pad 
into the treaſury, they were angry at him, as one who 
fawned upon the people only for his own intereſt; yet 
afterwards they commended Driſus, though he exempt. 
ed them from paying even that little acknowledgmeht 
Beſides, they were diſpleaſed with Caius, for giving the 
Latins an equal power with the Romans, of votitigia 
ther election of magiſtrates ; but when Druſus' propoſed 
that it might not -be lawful for a Roman Captain to 
ſcourge a Latin ſoldier, they promoted the” paſſing of 
that law. And Druſus in all his ſpeeches to the people, 
told ehem, hat be propoſed no laws but ſuch as were apre- 
able to the: ſenate, obs bad a particular regard to the ad. 
vantage of the people. And this indeed was the only! 
ſervice; he did to the publick during the time of his 
tribuneſhip. For the people were by this more favoui 
ably diſpoſed: towards the ſenate: and whereas they for- 
merly ſuſpected and hated the principal ſenators, Liviu 
appeaſed and mitigated all their jealouſy and animoſity, 
by perſuading them, that he had done nothing for the 
benefit of the commonalty without their advice and 
approbation. ' But what chiefly convinced the people 
of Druſus's integrity and affection for them, was; that he 
never ſeemed to propoſe any law relating to himſelf, or 
for his-own advantage. For he committed the charge 
of ſettling the colonies to other commiſſioners; neither 
did he ever concern himſelf with the diſtribution of 
money; whereas Caius always reſerved to himſelf mol 
of the commiſſions, eſpecially thoſe that were of the 
greareft ĩimportancg n 2! 
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When Rubrius, another Tribune of the people, had 

(4) Here we find "Carthage Mneid, and conſequently'it was nt 
named Junonia, that is che city of by a poetick ficlion that he ſaid 
Juno, by Caius near a bundred Quan 5 Jertur terris mag 
years before Virgil undertook his amnibus unam py 
Pei | 8 . 
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propoſed to rebuild Carthage, which had been, Kerr. 
iſhed by Scipio, it fell to it's lot to fee this per- 
formed ; and for that purpoſe he ſailed to Africa. | 
ſus took the opportunity of his, abſence to ini üguste im- N 
ſelf ſtill more into the peoples affections, which he did. 
chiefly by accuſing Pulvits, Who was a particular friend 
to Caius, and had been deputed a commiſſionet Will. 
him for the dĩviſion of the lands. He was a man of A 
turbulent ſpirit, and notoriouſly hated by the ſenate; 
and beſides,” he was ſuſpected by molt of the! 4 mais ts 
have fomented a difference between them and t ar con- 
federates, and underhand to have perſuaded the Hallau 
to rebel: ' Theſe things indeed were ſaid 8 any i” 
direct proof; but his viglent and ſeditious temper 95 
dered them probable; This was one principal Laſs of” 
Caius s ruin; for art of the: harred' which, Eu Sins 175 . 
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Whilſt Calas was e in Hh" in ; cel ng. 
and repeopling Carthage, (wich he (4) named 15 
many unfavourable omens and prodi ies are reported. to 
have happened. F or a ſudden gan 'of wind Ang von 
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Pofthabits 10 Sim. 5 "duced Caiur to change AM 2 
It is plain he was therein arti. name of CONS. mito that of 
nzed by a received tradition, the Juso. 1 Dis 82. E 
ſame with that which had in- 
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vius was b eſſed by Druſus, and that the preſent junc- 
airs required his preſence. For Lucius Opi- 
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Alfter his return to Rome, he quitted his houſe on the. 
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ance and protection. However he was not ſo good as 
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is word; for though he ſaw one of his own intimate 
friends and companions dragged to priſon. by Fanniuss 
officers, he paſſed by, without aſſiſting him, either be- 
cauſe he was afraid to ſhow that his power was de- 
creaſed, or becauſe he was unwilling (as he himſelf. 
ſaid) to give his enemies an opportunity, which they 
very much deſired, of making an inſurrection. About 
that time there happened likewiſe a difference between 
him and his collegues upon this occaſion. A com- 
bat of gladiators was to be exhibited before the peo- 
ple in the Forum, and moſt ot the magiſtrates erected 
ſcaffolds round about, with an intention of letting them 
for money. Caius commanded them to take down 
their ſcaffolds, that the poor people might ſee the ſport 
without paying any thing. But no body obeying his 
orders, he employed a number of workmen whom he 
had under him, to remove all the ſcaffolds the very 
night before the ſpectacle was to be exhibited; ſo that 
in the morning the Forum was left quite clear for the 
people. This made the populace eſteem him a man 


of great generoſity and reſolution; but he very much 


diſobliged his collegues, who looked upon this as a 
very raſh and violent action. ee ales 
This was thought to be the chief reaſon that he 
failed of being a third time elected Tribune; not but 
that he had the moſt votes, but his collegues out of 
revenge cauſed falſe returns to be made. But this in- 
deed is not abſolutely certain. However, he very much 
reſented this repulſe, and behaved with . unuſual arro- 
gance towards ſome of his adverſaries, who were joyful 
at his defeat, telling them, That all their mirth was no 
better than a fooliſh Sardonian laugh; they not being ſen- 
- how much their actious were eclipſed by the luſtre of 
Is, | 9 | V 

As ſoon as Opimius was choſen Conful, they cancel - 
led ſeveral of Caius's laws, and cauſed an enquiry to be 
made into his tranſactions at Carthage, omitting nothing 
which might tend to enrage him, that from ſome effect 
of his paſſion they might find out a plauſible pretence 
to put him to death. Cajus at firſt bore theſe things 
, very 
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patiently ;- but afterwards, at the inſtigation of 
his friends, and eſpecially of Fulvius, he reſolved to 
raiſe a party to oppoſe the Conſul. His mother Cor- 
nelia alſo is reported by ſome to have aſſiſted in pro- 
moting this fedition, by ſending privately ſeveral ſtrar- 
gers into Rome in the habit of reapers; and this (they 
ſay) is mentioned in her letters to her ſon, though it i 
expreſſed very obſcurely. However it is confidently 
affirmed by others, that Cornelia cid not in the leaſt ab- | 
rove of theſe meaſures 
When the day came in which Opimrus defigned. to 
abtogate' the laws of Caius, both parties met very early 
at the capitol; and when the Conſul had ſacrificed, 1 
Quintus Antyllius, a lictor, carrying out the entrails of 
the beaſt, ſaid to Fulvius, and his friends who ſtood 
about him, Ze fattions citizen#, make way for honeſt . men. 
Some report, that beſides this provoking language, he 
extended' his naked arm towards them in ſach'a man- 
ner as to expreſs the utmoſt ſcorn and contempt. Upon 
this they preſently flew him with large ſtyles or bod- 
kins, which, it is ſaid, were made for that purpoſe, 
This murder. cauſed a ſudden conſternation in the 
whole aſſembly, and the heads of each faction were 
differently affected by it: as for Caius he was very an 
Ys and: ſeverely reprimanded thoſe of his own party, 
or having given their adverſaries ſuch an advantage 
againfti them, for which they had been ſo long watch- 
ing: Opimius ſeized this occafion with pleaſure, and 
excited: the people to revenge; but a great ſhower' of 
rain falling on a ſudden, pur an end to the buſineſs of 
that day. 
Early this next morning Me Conſul ſamurtoied! the 
ſenate, and whilſt he was diſpatching affairs in the 
houſe, the, corpſe of Antyllius, as it had been. before 
concerted, was laid naked upon a bier, and brought 
through the Forum to the ſenate-houſe with loud out- 
cries and lamentations. Opimius knew the deſign very 
well; however he ſeemed to wonder what the meaning 
of it ſhould be; ſo that the ſenators went out to en- 
quire the occaſion of it; and ſtanding round the * 
| | they 
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they lamented the perſon that was ſlain, and. exclaimed 
againſt the inhumanity of the action. Notw¾ithſtanding 
which, this ſcene produced in the minds of, the people a 
deteſtation of the nobility, who could. without any re- 
morſe aſſaſſinate Tiberius. Gracchus, a Tribune of the peo- 
ple, in the capitol, and throw his corpſe into the ri- 
ver; and yet when the body of ſuch an hireling as An- 
/yllius, a common lictor, (who if he fell unjuſtly, brought 
that misfortune upon himſelf) lay expoſed to publick 
view, they ſurrounded the bier, lamented: his fate, and 
paid uncommon | honours to his obſequies z and. all this 
with a deſign to deſtroy the only perſon left who was 
zealous for the welfare of the people. 5 


The ſenators after ſome time withdrew into the ſe - 


nate-houſe, where they immediately paſſed a decree, en- 


joining Opimius the Conſul to make uſe of all his power 
for the preſervation of the commonwealth and the ſup- 
preſſion of tyrants. The decree being paſſed, the Conſul 
immediately commanded the ſenators to armithemſelves, 
and the Roman knights to be in a readineſs. very early 
the next morning, and every one of them to be attended 
with two ſervants well armed. Fulvius on the other 
ſide got together the rabble, and prepared to oppoſe 
him. As Caius was returning from the Forum, he made 
a full ſtop juſt before his father's ſtatue, and fixed his 
eyes upon it for a conſiderable time, but ſaid nothing ; 
he only ſighed, and ler fall ſome tears, and then de- 


parted. "This made no ſmall impreſſion upon thoſe 


who ſaw it, and they began to upbraid themſelves, 
that they ſhould deſert and betray ſo worthy a. man as 
Caius. They therefore went directly to his houſe, re- 
maining there as a guard about it all night, but in a dif- 
ferent manner from thoſe who guarded Fulvius; for they 
ſpent their time in drinking and ſhouting.in a riotous 
manner, Fulvius himſelf; prompting them to it by his o.] ;n 
example; for he got drunk firſt, and ſpoke and acted 
many things very unbecoming his age and character. 
On the other ſide, the party which guarded-Cazus were 
very ſober and ſilent, relieving one another by turns, 
and prudently - forecaſting, as is uſual in publick cala- 

is | 1 mities, 


nene 
mities, what the iſſue of things might be. As ſoon y 
day- light appeared, Fulvius, who ſlept ſound after hi, 
- debauch, was with much difficulty rouzed by his. pary, 
who armed themſelves with weapons which hung uy 
in his houſe, and had been formerly taken from the 
- Gauls, whom he conquered in the time of his Con. 
- ſulſhip ; and being thus accoutred they marched with 
loud cries. and menaces to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
. Aventine mount. | | 
* Caius could not be perſuaded to arm himſelf, but 
went out in his gown, as if he had been going to the 
. aſſembly of the people; only he had a ſhort dagger 
under it. As he was going out, his wife came running 
ro him at the gate, holding him with one hand, and 
her little ſon with the other, and addreſſed herſelf to 
him in this manner: Alas Caius, I do not now part with 
Yor, as if you were going to make ſpeeches to the peopl, 
either as a Tribune or a Law giver , nor as if you were en- 
tering upon -ſome glorious expedition, wherein if you ſhould 
fall, my grief would at leaſt be attended with honour, 
But now you expoſe yourſelf. to the murderers of Tiberius, 
and generouſly go unarmed, chuſing rather to ſuffer the won 
of injuries, than be in a capacity of doing any yourſelf. But 
your death can be of no ſervice to your country. Faction 
prevails, violence and the fword are now the only mea- 
ſures of juſtice. Had your brother fallen before Numantia, 
the enemy would have been obliged by the laws of war to 

kave reſtored to us his dead body; but I probably muſt be a 
ſuppliant to rivers and ſeas, that they would ſomewhere 
diſcover your bedy to my view; for what protection can 
wwe promiſe ourſelves either from the laws, or the Gods, 
fince the murder of Tiberius? Whilſt Licinnia was thus 
lamenting, Caius gently diſengaged himſelf from her 
embraces, and marched on in filence with his friends, 
She endeavouring to lay hold of his robe, fel} proſtrate 
upon the earth, where ſhe lay a long time ſpeechleſs. At 
laſt her ſervants ſeeing her in that condition took her 
up, and conveyed her to her brother Craſſus, 
(65) Aurelius Victor and Valerius Maximas call him Letorius. 
| 55 (6) This 
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Fulvius, when all the people were aſſembled, by the 
advice of Caius ſent his youngeſt ſon into the Forum, 
with an herald's wand in his hand. He was a very 
handſome youth; and addreſſing himſelf to the Con- 
ſul and the ſenate with tears in his eyes, and a becom- 
ing modeſty, he humbly offered propoſals of agree- 
ment. The major part of the aſſembly were inclinable 
to accept of the propoſals; but Opimius was of opi- 
nion, that it did not become them to ſend their heralds 
and capitulate with the ſenate, but to ſurrender themſelves 
to juſtice as offenders, and endeavour io obtain their par- 
dim by their ſubmiſſion, At the ſame time he commanded 
the youth nor to return, unleſs they would comply with 
theſe conditions. Caius, as it is reported, was very 
deſirous to go and clear himſelf before the ſenate ; 
but none of his friends conſenting to it, Fulvius ſent 
his ſon a ſecond time with the ſame propoſals. as be- 
fore. But Opimius, who deſired nothing more than to 
come to blows, cauſed the youth to be apprehended, 
and committed into cuſtody ; and then with a ſtrong 
body of foot-ſoldiers, and ſome Cretan archers, he ſer 
upon that party which was under the command of Ful- 
uus. The archers did ſuch execution, and wounded 
ſo many of them, that they were ſoon put to flight. 
Fulvius abſconded for a time in an old bath which 
was not uſed ; but ſhortly after being diſcovered, he 
and his eldeſt ſon were flain together. 

Cains was not obſerved to encounter any one; but 
being extreamly concerned at theſe outrages, he re- 
tired to Diana's temple : there he attempted to kill 
himſelf, but was hindered by his faithful friends, Pom- 
ponius and Licinius (5). They took his ſword away 
from him, and very earneſtly preſſed him to endea- 
vour to make his eſcape. It is reported, that before 
he quicted the temple he fell upon his knees, and 
lifting up his hands to the Goddeſs, he prayed earneſtly 
that the people as a puniſhment for their ingratitude 
and treachery, might always remain in ſlavery; for as 
ſoon as a proclamation was made of a pardon, they 
immediately deſerted bim. e 
5 g Whilſt 


n 
"Whilſt Caius was endeavouring to make his eſcape, 
he was ſo cloſely purſued by his enemies, that they had 
- Almoſt overtaken him juſt as he was got to the wooden 
bridge. There his two friends perſuaded him to make 
the beſt of his way, whilſt they oppoſed his ,purſuers, 
and at the ſame time poſting themſelves at the foot 
of the bridge, they made ſo vigorous a reſiſtance tha 
no one could paſs till they were both killed upon the 
ſpot. Caius had no other companion in his flight but 
one of his ſlaves called Philocrates. All indeed en- 
couraged him, as they do champions when they enter 
the lis but none of them aſſiſted him, or would ſo 
much as lend him a horſe, though he earneſtly de- 
fired it, becauſe his enemies had gained ground, and 
were almoſt come up with him. However, he was juſt 
far enough before them to get into a grove (6) conſe. 
crated to the furies. There he was ſlain by his flave, 
who when he had rendered that ſervice to his maſter 
killed himſelf. Some ſay they were both taken alive 
by their enemies, and that Philocrates embraced his 
-maſter ſo cloſe, that they could not wound Cars til 
they had flain him. 


They ſay, that when Caius's head was cut off, and 
catried away by one of his murderers, one of the friends 
of Opimius, called Septimultius, met him, and forced it 
from him; becauſe, before the battle began, they had 
made proclamation, that whoever ſhould bring 'the 
heads of Caius and Fulvius, ſhould, as a reward, re- 
ceive their weight in gold. Septimuleiyus therefore hay- 
ing fixed Caius's head upon the top of his ſpear, came 
and preſented it to Opimius. The ſcales being brought, 
it was found to weigh above ſeventeen pounds. But 
in this affair, Septimuleius gave as great ſigns of his 
Enavery, as he did of his cruelty ; for having taken 
out the brains, he filled the ſkull with lead. There 
_ > ST | Nele 

(6) This is what the Romans or wooden bridge. This Goddel 
Call Lucus Furing, the grove of had a high-prieft called Flame 
the Geddeſs Furina. For that God- Furinalis, and a feſtival called Fi- 
deſs was Eng Furina. And this rinalia. Varro in his fifth book 


grove was near the Pons Sublicius de lingna Latina ſays, ee 
SM: - uriu 
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were others who brought the head of Fulvius too, but 
did not receive the reward, becauſe they were very 


x 


mean and inconſiderable 1 


The corpſe of Caius and Fulvius, as well as of the 
eſt who had been ſlain, to the number of three thou- 
{and men, were all thrown into the river; their goods 
were confiſcated, and their widows forbid to put them- 
ſelves into mourning... They deprived Licinia the wife 
of Caius of her portion; and as an addition to all 
their inhumanity, they barbarouſly murdered Fulvius's 
youngeſt ſon, though. he had not taken up arms againſt 
them, or been preſent in the battle: his crime was, 


that he had propoſed articles of agreement; for which 
he was firſt impriſoned, and then ſlain, © 

But that which enraged the common people moſt of 
all, was, the temple of Concord built at that time by 
Opimins, as if he gloried and triumphed in the laughter _ 
of ſo many citizens: wherefore ſomebody in the night- 
time, placed the following verſe under the inſcription :* 

Madneſs and diſcord Concord's temple rais dd. 


- * 
, 


This Opimius was the firſt, who during his Conſul- 
ſhip preſumed to uſurp the power of a Dictator, and 
condemned, without trial, not only three thouſand ci- 
tizens, but Caius Gracchus, and Fulvius Flaccus, one of 
whom had triumphed, and been Conſul, and the other 
fir excelled all his contemporaries in virtue and ho- 
nour. Notwithſtanding this, Opimius could not refrain 
from fraudulent and diſhoneſt practices; for when he 
was ſent ambaſſador to Jugurtha, King of Numidia, he 
took bribes ; and at his return being ſhamefully con- 
victed of it, he became infamous, 424 paſſed a wretched 
od age amidſt the hatred and contempt of the people. 
For though ar firſt they were humbled and dejected af- 
er the outrage that had been committed againſt them, 
Purina quod ei Deæ Ferie publice wiſe mentioned by Feflus, Farina- 
hes is, eujus Deæ honos aftud an- lia. Sacra Furinæ, quam Deam di- 
Hubs, nam ei ſacra inſtituta annua, cebant, In the Roman calender 
Flamen attributus, nunc wix her feſtival is marked againſt the 
mnen notum paucis. This is like- 25th of Juhy. Fur. NM. P. Lydi. 

Vor. V. P WR (7) This 
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yet it ſoon appeared what reſpe& and veneration they 
had for the memory of the Gracchi. They ordered'thes 
ſtatues to be made, and fixed up in publick view; they 
conſecrated the places where they were ſlain, and offered 
to them the firſt fruits of every thing, according to th 
ſeaſon of the year. Many came likewiſe thither to per. 
form their devotions, and daily facrificed anf worſhip. 
ped there, as at the temples of the Gods. _ 
It is reported, that Cornelia, their mother, bore the 
loſs of her two ſons with great reſolution and magns 
nimity ; and in reference to the temples in which they 
were ſlain, ſhe ſaid, Their memory deſerved ſuch num. 
ments, She ſpent the reſt of her days at a country-ſea 
near mount Miſenum, varying in nothing from he 
former way of living. She was very much reſpectel 
and beloved, and kept open houſe for the entertain- 
ment of all ſtrangers, having daily a great number of 
Grecians and learned men, who reſorted thither : not 
was there any foreign Prince but received gifts from her, 
and made her preſents in return. Thoſe who were con- 
verſant with her were highly entertained when ſhe toll 
them any thing concerning her father Scipio African, 
and his way of living. But it was very ſurprizing to 
hear her make mention of her ſons without any tears or 
fign of grief, and to give an account of their action 
and misfortunes, with the ſame calmneſs as if ſhe had 
been relating the hiſtory of ſome ancient heroes. This 
made ſome imagine, that age, or the greatneſs of bet 
afflictions, had made her delirious, and wholly inſenſ- 
ble of her calamities. But they who were of that opi- 
nion, were ignorant that a generous nature and good 
education adminiſter infallible remedies under 


, 


greateſt calamities; and that though when virtue ftrivaſſ 4 
to ſhun affliction, ſhe may. be overborn by fortune 
yet ſhe can never be deprived by her of the power 4 
Tupporting affliction with ſerenity and fortitude. « 
val 
mi 
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10 The Compariſon of T1BERIUS. and CAIUs 
on GaAccHus with A Is and CLROME NES. 
fr AVING thus given an account ſeverally of theſe 


perſons, nothing remains but to take a. view of 
them in compariſon with one another. ET] 


g. As for the Cracchi; their greateſt enemies and de- 
the tractors could not but allow, that they had a genius for 
m. virtue beyond all other Romans, which was improved 
«ſe by generous education. But is and Cleomenes ſeem 


to have had a [ſtronger natural genius, ſince thou h 
they wanted all the advantages of a good education 
ain and were bred up in thoſe cuſtoms, and ways of living, 
er of hich had for a long time corrupted others, yet they 
vere publick examples of temperance and frugality. 


Wy de „ 8 Dirk 1-207 e * 
ber beſides, the Gracchi happening to live when Rome was 
con. in her higheſt dignity and reputation, and a virtuous 


cold] emulation generally prevailed, might juſtly have been 
alhamed, it they had abandoned that virtue which 'was 
> to delivered down to them as a. Kind of inheritance from 
5 or tbeir anceſtors. Whereas the other two had parents 
of different characters; and though they found their 
bal country corrupted and in a ſinking condition, yet that 
Thi did not quench their ardent zeal for what was juſt and 
pe ionourable.. CRY Rs 
ni This indeed is a great proof of the integrity of the 
bacchi, and of their contempt of riches, that during 
the whole time of their adminiſtration they kept them- 
ſelves free from the leaſt imputation of bribery. But 
is might very juſtly have reſented it, if any one had 
commended him for not having wronged or defrauded 
ay man, he ſince diſtributed among his fellow-citizens 
his own eſtate, amounting to ſix hundred talents in 
money, beſides many other articles of a conſiderable 
value. And ſurely to obtain any thing by injuſtice 
muſt have appeared a crime of a ſtrange nature to him, 
Wo eſteemed it covetouſneſs to poſſeſs greater riches 


. 


5 
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than his neighbours, though juſtly acquired. If we 
conſider the greatneſs and boldneſs of thoſe innoyz. 
tions which they attempted, we ſhall perceive a vide 
difference. The chief thing that one of the two Re: 
mans commonly aimed at, was the ſettling of colonies, 
and.the mending of highways; and in particular, the 
boldeſt deſign of Tiberius was his diviſion of the pub. 
lick lands; and of Caius, the addition of three hundred 


ner. They did not redrefs things by little and little 

and cure ſmall diftempers; for that would have bee 
(according to Plato) like cutting off one of the Hydra, 
heads; but they made a thorough change, and at one 
freed their country from all grievances; or to ſpeak 
more truly, they took away that change which was the 
cauſe of all their calamities, and ſo reſtored their cit 
rette. 1 
To this may be added, that in whatever the Grach 
attempted in the govetnment, they were conſtantly op 
poſed by the chief men among the Romans. Whereas 
all thoſe great things which were firſt attempted hb 
Agis, and atterwards executed by Cleomenes, were ſup: 
ported by the higheſt and moſt venerable authority, by 
thoſe ancient laws concerning frugality and equality 
which were in part eſtabliſhed by Lycargas, and in pai 
by Apollo. But what is ſtill more conſiderable, fro 
the tranſactions of the Gracchi the city of Rome receive 
no addition to her former greatneſs ; whereas, by tit 
conduct of Cleomenes, Greece preſently ſaw Sparta exen 
ing her power over all Peloporneſus, and contending i 
ſuperiority with the greateſt Princes of that age, wit 
this only view, that the might deliver Greece from ht 
ſubjection to the Gauls (8) and Nlyrions, and reftore ht 
government, as formerly, to the race of Hercules. 
J think too that ſome difference will appear in tl 


7) This is a repetition of the lives of 7 iberius and Caius | 
miltake committed before in the 212. | N 
. 5 / (8) Con 
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Be. ſerent manner of their deaths. The Graccht, fighting 
ide BY with their fellow. citizens, were both ſlain, as they en- 


Re deavoured to make their eſcape ; but Agis willingly 
ſubmitted to his fare, rather than he would occaſion: the 
death of one of his citizens. And Cleomenes after having 
been ſnamefully affronted and abuſed, made an effort to- 
* wards revenge, but failing of that, generouſiy fell by 
the WY bis own hand. 
nich But on the contrary, we muſt conſider, that Axis 
never did any action worthy of a great commander, 
being prevented by an untimely death. And as for 
cn all the many and glorious victories of Cleomenes, we may 
juſtly compare with them that action of Tiberius, when 
he was the firſt who ſcaled the walls of Carthage; to 
which may be added likewiſe, the peace which he con- 
cluded with the Numantines, by which he ſaved the 
lives of twenty thouſand Romans, who otherwiſe had 
certainly been cut off. As for Caius, both in this war 
with the Namantines, and in Sardinia, he gave extraor- 
dinary proofs of his valour ; ſo that had not thoſe 
two brothers been cut off when they were young, they 
might have ſtood in competition with the molt re- 
nowned Generals among the Romans. 8 

If we conſider their conduct in point of govern- 
ment, we ſhall find that Agis was too gentle and remiſs; 
or he ſuffered himſelf to be impoſed upon by Arch. 7 
lays; he fruſtrated the expectations of the citizens, as 
0 the diviſion of the lands, and was conſtrained to 
aue all his deſigns imperfect and unfiniſhed, only for 
want of a manly reſolution. Cleomenes, on the contrary, 
acted more boldly and boiſterouſly in all his publick 
ranſactions, and 3 ſlew the Epbori, whom he 
ght have gained over to his party by force, ſince he 
was ſuperior in arms, or at the worſt have baniſhed 
them as he did ſeveral others of the citizens, For to 
ut off any members, unleſs in extreme neceſſity, is 

neither 


(8) Some 3 that in- Anil as in the life of Cles- 
lead of Gauls we ſhould read menes, p. 154. 
| Fx 27 (i) Thus 


1 


characters of theſe great men from conſidering the dif. 


230 The Compariſm of the Gxacen 
neither the part of a good ſurgeon, nor politiciaq 
but argues unſkilfulneſs in both; and in the latter io. 
"norance is attended with cruelty and injuſtice. But 
neither of the Gracebi began to ſhed the blood of the 
citizens; and Caius, it is ſaid, would not fight in his 
own defence, even when his life was aimed at, ſhowing 
himſelf always valiant againſt a foreign enemy, but 
wholly inactive in a ſedition. For he went from hi; 
own houſe unarmed, and retired from the battle whey 
it was begun, and appeared more ſolicitous not to do 
any harm to others, than not to ſuffer any kimſelf 
Therefore the flight of the Gracchi muſt not be looked 
upon as an argument of their cowardice but of their 
caution. For if they had ſtaid, they muſt either have 
yielded to thoſe who aſſaulted them, or elſe have fought 
in their own defence. „ e 
The greateſt crime that can be charged upon Jil 
vius, was the depoſing his fellow-tribune, and ſtand- 
ing himfelf for that office à ſecond time. And as for 
|. the death of Antlyllius, it is falſly and unjuſtly attributed 
to Caius; for the fact was committed without his ap: 
probation, and gave him very great concern. On the 
contrary, Cleomenes (not to mention the murder of th 
Epbori) ſet all the ſlaves at liberty, and governed by 
himſelf alone in reality, whilſt he made a ſhow of di- 
viding the power, by calling his brother Euclidas to the 
throne, who was of the ſame family with himſelf. He 
wrote indeed to Archidamus, the only perſon who had a 
Tight to reign in conjunction with him, as being. the 
heir of the other family, and perſuaded him to return 
home from Meſſene. But he being. ſlain immediately 
upon his arrival, Cleomenes made no enquiry into the 
fact, which made it ſuſpected that he himſelf had 
hand in his death; wherein he differed much from H- 
curgus, whom he pretended to imitate; for he freely 
ſurrendered to his nephew Cbarilaus the kingdom com- 
mitted to his charge; and apprehending that if the 
youth ſhould die by ſickneſs, or any other accident, he 
might be ſuſpected to have been acceſſary to his death, 
he condemned himſelf to a voluntary exile, and did not 
F<. HT. Teru'h 
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--turn till his nephew had a ſon to ſucceed him. But 


among all the Græcians where ſhall we 
comparable to Lycurgus ? 


0 


find a perſon 
We have made it appear that Cleomenes in his admi- 


nitration was the author of greater innovations, and 


committed more flagrant acts of injuſtice. Wherefore 


they who condemn the characters of theſe Spartans and 
Romans, charge Cleomenes with having from the begin- 


ning been actuated by a ſpirit of tyranny and love of 


war; whereas the greateſt maligners of oh Crateht 
charge them only with an. exceſs of ambition, and con- 


feſs that anger and the violence of contention wraught 


them up above their natural temper, and like impe- 


\ 


tuous winds drove them upon thoſe extremes in go- 


vernment. What could be more juſt and-honourable, 
than their firſt deſign, had not the rich, by employing 
all their force and authority to abrogate that law, en- 
gaged them both in thoſe fatal quarrels, the one, for 
his own preſervation, the other, to revenge his bro- 
ther's death, who had been murdered without any law 
or juſtice ? Gs „„ 55 1 

From the account therefore which has been given, 
you yourſelf may perceive the difference; which if it 
were to be pronounced of every one ſingiy, I ſhould 
affirm that Tiberius excelled them all in virtue; that 
young Agis had been guilty of the feweſt errors; and 
that in activity and boldneſs Caius came far ſhort of 
Clomenes, | | | 
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HEY who firſt thought of comparing the arts 
to our powers of ſenſation, ſeem principally 
to have had in view that property, which they 

have in common, of diſtinguiſhing contrary qualities in 
their reſpective objects. But if we conſider the quali- 
ties of which they judge as having a relation to ſome 
fyrther end, we ſhall diſcover a difference. For our 
ſenſes are no more adapted to perceive white objects 
than black, ſweet than bitter, ſoft and yielding than 
hard and ſolid ; their proper office being only to receive 
Impreſſions from all the objects that are preſented to 
them, and to convey thoſe impreſſions to the mind. 
But as every art is the effect of reaſon and deſign, it 
neceſſarily purſues ſome good as its proper object and 
end, and ſhuns and rejefts as evil whatever is * 

LO and 
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ind unſuitable to that end; the good is therefore conſi - 
dered primarily and intentionally, and the evil accident- 
ally that it may be avoided. Thus the art of medicine 
conſiders diſeaſes; and the art of muſick diſcordant 
ſounds, in order to produce their contraries, health and 
harmony. In the fame manner the moſt excellent of 
all arts, temperance, juſtice, and prudence, by which 
we not only judge of what is laudable, juſt, and pro- 
fitable, but of what is hurtful, mean, and unjuſt, pay 
no honour to that ſimplicity” which conſiſts in being 
utterly unacquainted with evil, but regard it (however 
ſpeciouſly it may be repreſented) as a folly and weakneſs, 
and an ignorance of thoſe things the knowledge of which 
| is highly neceſſary for the right conduct of life. Upon 
this account the ancient Spartans on their feſtival days 
uſed to ' oblige the Helots to drink to exceſs, and then 
brought them into the r halls where they dined, 
that the youth might ſee from their example what an 
odious vice drunkenneſs was. But indeed this method 
of amending ſome by corrupting others ſeems to me in- 
conſiſtent both with humanity and good policy; how-- 
ever it may not be amiſs, perhaps, to inſert among the 
reſt of the lives and characters which I have deſcribed, 

a few examples of ſuch as have expoſed themſelves by 
their own folly, and who being poſſeſſed of ſovereign 
power, and engaged in great affairs, have been moſt 
ly MW conſpicuous for their vices. My deſign in this is ſurely 
y WM fomewhat more than to amuſe the reader's imagination 
| by diverſifying the picture: for as Iſnenias the Tbeban, 
when he exhibited to his ſcholars both good and bad 
performers on the flute, uſed to ſay, Thus you muſt play, 
and, Thus you muſt not play; and as Antigenidas was of 
opinion that young men would receive more pleaſure 
from the wg toe. Fo of an excellent muſician, if they 
ſometimes heard an unſkilful one; ſo I think that we 
ſhall more warmly approve and emulate good characters, 
if we have ſome knowledge of ſuch as are corrupt and 
infamous. This volume therefore will contain the lives 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Antony the Triumvir, men 


who very remarkably confirmed that obſervation of 
f . Plato, 
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Plato, that vices as well as virtues are great in great mind; 
And as they reſembled each other in their di poſitions 
being both addicted ro women and wine, both of a mar. 
tial genius, both liberal, profuſe, and inſolently licen. 
tious, they no leſs reſembled each other in their for- 
tune; for they both, through the whole courſe of thei 
lives, performed great actions and committed great er. 
rors, made great acquiſitions, and ſuffered great loſſes, 

were ſometimes ruined on a ſudden, and again unex- 
pectedly reftored, Neither did they end their lives in 3 
very different manner; one dying in captivity, the 


other narrowly eſcaping the ſame fate. AY 
Autigonus had two ſons by Stratonice the daughter of 
Carreus ; the elder he called Demetrius after his brother, 
the younger Philip after his father. This is the common 
opinion, But ſome ſay that Demetrius was not the fon 
but the nephew of Anti gonus, and that he was thought 
to be his ſon becauſe his father dying while he was in 
bis infancy, his mother immediately married Antigonu;, 
Philip, who was born a few years after Demetrius, died 
young. e „ „„ 
Demetrius, though not equal in ſtature to his father, 
yet was tall. Ia his countenance there was ſuch a won- 
derful grace and beauty, that no picture or ſtatue was 
ever made that truly reſembled him. His aſpect was 
pleaſant yet grave, fierce yet amiable; and that juvenile 
ardour and impetuolity which appeared in it, was 
blended with an air of ſuch heroick dignity and majeſty 
as was very difficult for any artiſt to expreſs. In the 
fame manner his diſpoſition was formed to inſpire both 
terror and affection. In his hours of amuſement and 
ſocial pleaſure he was a delightful companion, and in 
his entertainments the moſt luxurious and elegant of all 
Princes; but in buſineſs and in war he was active, en- 
terprizing, reſolute, and indefatigable. So that he 
ſeems to have been ambitious to reſemble Bacchus rather 
than any other of the Gods, who was not only terri- 


Dale 
1) Thus Horace in his ode to Duanquam choreis aptior & jocit 


Bacchus lays, L Ludogue dictus, nan ſat idoneus' 
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tle in war, but gay and luxurious in and knew 
how to enjoy to we utmoſt all the Fer which. i 
affords (1). 

His love to 115 parents was nd and * re- 
ſpect that he paid to his father ſeemed to proceed more 
from real affection than ſubmiſſion. to authority. One 
day while Antigonys was giving audience to ſome ambaſ- - 
ſadors, Demetrius, who was juſt returned from hunting, 
came in, and with his javelins in his hand went up d 
his father, kiſſed him, and ſat down by his ſide. When 
the ambaſſadors, _—_ received their anſwer, were go- 
ing away, Antigonus called out to them, and ſaid, Ius 
may mention beſides in what manner 1 and my fon. live tage- 
ther ; meaning that the friendſhip and confidence that 


ſubſiſted between them was a ſecurity to his government 
and a proof of his power. 


So unſociable a thing is ſo-— 
vereign authority, ſo full of diſtruſt and ill-will, that 
the greateſt and oldeſt of the ſucceſſars of Alexander 
boaſted that he was not afraid of his own ſon, but ſuf- 
fered him to approach him with a ſpear in his hand. 
And indeed it may be ſaid that the houſe of Ants 
alone continued for many generations entirely clear from 
the guilt of domeſtick murder; or rather that there was. 
but one example of the kind among his de 
which was that of Philip who killed his ſon. But al- 
moſt all the other families afford numerous inſtances of 
the murder of children, mothers and wives: and as to 
the murder of brothers, that was committed without 
any ſcruple; for it was received as a common axiom of 
government, like the firſt Rory for aſſumed by mathe- 
maticians, that it is neceſſary or a * to il his 


brother for his own ſecurity. 


That Demetrius was narurilly bumane and friendly 


appears from the following inſtance. Mitbridates, the + - 


ſon of Ariobarzanes, a youth nearly of the ſame age with 
Demetrius, and his intimate friend and companion, was 


one of the-attendants of Antigonus. His character was 
| —— .. 


Pacis eras 3 Belk. 
Od. xix. lib.-2. 


(2) The 


Pugne ferebaris ; ſed idem 
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not 8 or deſigning, nor was it eſteemed Tuck 
by: others: however à certain dream which Antigonus 
had, rendered him ſuſpected. Antigonus fancied that he 
was in a pleaſant ſpacious field, and that he ſowed it 
:with filings of gold, from which there ſprung up a gol- 
den harveſt; but that returning ſoon after, he found 
that ĩt had been cut down, and nothing but the ſtalks 
remained: and while he was lamenting his diſappoint. 

ment, he heard ſome perſons ſay that Mitbridates had 
reaped the golden harveſt, and had carried it away with 
him towards the Zuxine ſea. Antigonus being much 
concerned at this dream, told it to his ſon, having firſt 
obliged him to promiſe upon oath never to ſpeak of it; 
and at the ſame time he informed him that he had fully 
determined to deſtroy Mithridates. Demetrius hearing 
this was extremely grieved; and when the young man 
:came to him ſoon after, to paſs the time in diverſion 
as uſual, though he durſt not ſpeak to him on the ſub. 
ject. becauſe of his oath, yet having drawn him aſide 
gradually from the reſt of the company, he as ſoon as 
they were alone wrote theſe words upon the ground with 
the point of his ſpear ; Fly Mithridates. He being thus 
apprized of his danger fled by night into Cappadocia, 
And it was not long before fate accompliſhed the dream 
of Auigonus. For Mithridates afterwards made himſelf 
maſter of a large and fruitful country, and founded that 
race of the. kings of Pontus, which after eight ſucceſſive 
reigns was at laſt deſtrayed by the Romans. Theſe par- 
ticulars in the conduct of Demetrius are proofs of a mind 
naturally diſpoſed co humanity and juſtice. 

As the agreement. and diſagreement of the elements, 
according to the doctrine of Empedocles, cauſes a perpetual 
commotion, which is moſt violent among thoſe particles 
which are neareſt to each other; ſo in that war which 
continually ſubſiſted among all the ſucceſſors of Alexan- 
der, the contention was moſt eager and vehement be- 
tween thoſe princes whoſe dominions were contiguous, 
"Thus it happened with Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonus, 
while he reſided in Phrygia, hearing that Pzolemy, hav- 
ing croſſed the ſea from Cyprus, was Tavaging Syria, and 


had 
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had got poſſeſſion of many cities there either by force · 
or ſolicitation, ſent his ſon Demetrius againſt him, who: 
was then no more than twenty-two years of age, and 
had never been intruſted with the ſupreme command in 
any important expedition. But a young man without 
experience was unequally matched againſt a commander 
trained up in Alexander's ſchool, and who himielf had 
had the conduct of many great battles. Accordingly 
he was defeated near the city of Gaza, with the loſs of 
five thouſand killed and eight thouſand priſoners, He 
alſo loſt his tent, his money, and his whole . equipage: 
But theſe Prolemy reſtored together with all Demetriuss 
friends that had been taken in the battle, adding atthe 
ſame time this polite and generous meſſage, that not all 
things were the ſubjet of their contention, but 'only glory an 
empire. Demetrius, when he received this meſſage, begs 
ged of the Gods that he might not long continue in- 
debted to Plolemy's generoſity, but might ſoon have it 
in his power to returf an equal favour. His behaviour 
upon this ill ſucceſs was not ſuch as might have been 
expected from a young man who had been defeated in 
his firſt enterprize, but like that of a ſteady experienced 
General accuſtomed to the viciſſitudes of fortune. He. 
immediately applied himſelf to levying ſoldiers and pro- 
viding arms; he took every neceſſary meaſure for the 
ſecurity of the towns, and continually exerciſed his ner 
raiſed forces, | e eee 5 111 Lord 
Antigonus when he received the news of this. battle, 
ſaid, Ptolemy has now gained a victory over beardleſs 
youths ; but he ſhall for the future fight with men. How- 
ever being unwilling to damp the ardour of his. ſon's 
ſpirit, he conſented to his requeſt of being allowed 
again to head the army himſelf. A ſhort time after, 
Gilles, Ptolemy's General, brought a great army into the 
held, with a deſign to drive Demetrius entitely out of 


Hria, looking upon him with contempt” on account of 


his late defeat. But Demetrius falling upon him un- 
awares, routed him, ſeized his perſon and his camp, 
took ſeven thouſand priſoners, and carried off a very 
rich booty. But he was more pleafed with thinking = 

| | what 
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what he was to reſtore, than on what he was to keep, aud 
rejoiced in bis victory not ſo much becauſe it ineraſed 
| his wealth and glory, as becauſe it afforded him an gp. 
portunity to requite the kindneſs and generoſity of Pio. 
rity in this affair, but conſulted his father; who giving 
him liberty to diſpoſe of every thing as he thought fit, 
he ſent: back Cilles and his friends loaded with magnifi- 
cent preſents. This defeat obliged Prolemy to abandon 
Syria, and brought Antigonus from Celzne through joy 
for the victory and deſire to meet his ſon... __ 
; After this, Demetrius being ſent to fubdue the Nala. 
#xan Arabs, came into a defart country, where he was in 
danger -of periſhing with his army for-want of water, 
But his firmneſs and intrepidity. fo aſtoniſned the barbs- 
rians, that they made no reſiſtance; having therefore 
taken from them a great quantity of plunder, and ſeven 
hundred camels, he returned. About this time Seleucus, 
ho had been driven out of Babylonia by Antigonus, and 
had afterwards recovered it by his arms, marched with 
a powerful army to ſubdue the country bordering upon 
Andia, and near mount Caucaſus. Demetrius expecting to 
find Meſopotamia deſenceleſs, ſuddenly . paſſed the Eu- 
phrates, and attacked the city of Babylon. He took 
one of the two citadels, and having expelled the garri- 
ſon of. Seleucus, placed there ſeven thouſand of his own 
men. He then returned towards the ſea-coaſt, order- 
ing his ſoldiers to ſeize and plunder whatever they could 
dy the way. Thus he left Seleucus in more ſecure pol- 
ſeſſion of the government than he was before; for by 
laying waſte the country he ſeemed to give him up his 
claim, and to acknowledge that it was not his own, He 
next marched to the relief of Halicarnaſſus which was be- 


ſieged by Ptolemy, and obliged him to retire, © 


_ Antigonus and Demetrius having acquired great repu- 
tation by this generous exploit, felt an earneit deſire to 
-deliver all Greece from that ſervitude in which it was held 
by Caſander and Ptolemy. Never did any Prince enter 
upon a war that was more glorious and juſt; for the 


riches they had gained by the conqueſt of the barbari- 
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us, they employed for the ſervice of the Grors, wirh- 
out a view to any other fecompence than the honour 
that would accrue from the undertaking. When it was 
determined to fail firſt to Athens, one of the friends of 
Auigonus adviſed. him, if he ſhould take that city, to 
keep it in his own hands, as a pledge of the conqueſt of 
the reſt of Greece. But Autigonus refuſed to hearken to 
this advice, and anſwered, that the ſureſt pledge was rhe 
affeftion of the people; and that the fame and ſplendor of the = 
city of Athens would foon ſhow bis ations in the moſt ton- 
ſpicuous light to all the world, 
Demetrius ſet ſail for Athens with five thouſand talents 
of ſilver, and a fleet of two hundred and fifty ſhips. 
Demetrius Phalereus then governed the city for Coltnly 3 
and there was a garriſon in the fort of Munychia.” By 
good fortune and ſkilful management, the fleet came in 
fight of the Piræus the twenty - fifth day of the month 
Margelion [ May] before any one had notice of its ap- 
proach. As ſoon as it appeared, the inhabitants began 
to provide for the friendly reception of it, thinking it 
was Ptolemy's fleet. But the commanders being at length 
undeceived, prepared immediately to oppoſe it; and 
there was all that tumult and confuſion among the peo- 
ple which might be expected upon the ſudden arrival of 
an enemy, againſt whom they were to defend themſelves, 
and who was juſt then ready to make a deſcent upon 
them. For Demetrius finding the port open, had ſailed 
directly in, and now appeared upon the deck of his 
ſhip making a ſignal for ſilence. As ſoon as the tumult 
was appealed, he ordered a herald to proclaim that he 
was ſent thither by bis father (and hoped the event would be 
proſperous) to drive out the garriſon, to ſet the people of 
Athens at liberty, and to reſtore to them their ancient laws 
and conſtitution. 8 „ a 
Upon this declaration the people immediately threw 
down their ſhields, and clapping their hands with loud 
acclamations, deſired Demetrius to come on ſhore, and 
called him their deliverer and benefactor. Pbalereus 


fin ling it would be in vain to make any reſiſtance, de- 


termined to ſurrender, and ſent deputies to Demetrius 
TI" | ] with 
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with a ſubmiſſion, though he doubted whether he would 
perform any part of what he had promiled.. .. Demetriu 
received the deputies with great kindneſs, and ſent back 
with them Ariſtodemus the Milan, one of his father: 
friends. As Phalereus after this revolution was more 
afraid of the citizens than of the enemy, Demetrius, who 
highly eſteemed him on account of his great reputation 
and his virtue, .provided for his ſecurity, and. in com- 
pliance with his requeſt, ſent him under a ſtrong guard 
to Thebes. And though he was very. deſirous to ſee the 
city, yet he declared he would deny himſelf that ſatiſ. 
faction, till he had fully reſtored its liberty by expelling 
the garriſon. He therefore ſurrounded the fort of Mu- 
nychia with a ditch and rampart, and then failed to 
Megara, where Caſander had placed another garriſon, 
But being informed that Cratgſipolis, the widow of Alex- 
ander the ſon of Polyſperchon, a woman of celebrated 
beauty, was at Patræ, and had ſome favourable diſpoſiti- 
ons towards him, he left his army near Megara, and 
went to Patræ, accompanied only by a few light horſe; 


and theſe he afterwards quitted, pitching his tent at 


ſome diſtance from them, that Crate/pelis might not be 
obſerved when ſhe came to pay her viſit. But a party 


of the enemy, having got intelligence of this, came 


upon him ſuddenly ; and Demetrius diſguiling himſelf 
in a mean habit, fled with great terror and precipi- 
tation, and thus .narrowly eſcaped a moſt diſgraceful 
captivity as the puniſhment of his lewdneſs. The enemy 
however ſeized his tent, and all the money he had 
brought with him, and then retired. . 
When Megara was taken, the ſoldiers began to pil- 
lage it; but the Albenians interceeding for the inhabitants 
with great earneſtneſs, Demetrius, as ſoon as he had dri- 
ven out the garriſon of Caſander, reſtored the city to its 
freedom. While he was thus employed, he happened 
to recollect the philoſopher $:i/po, a man remarkable 
for his ſtudious and retired life. Having ſent for him, 
| | es "x4: 


(2) The Athenians every fifth or foloxn feſtival of Minerwa, and 
year celebrated the Panathenæa, carried in proceſſion the ſacred 


yell. 
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he aſked him i be bad been robbed of am thing; No, re- 
plied S/ilpo, I have not ſeen any one carrying «way any 
knowledge. Almoſt all the ſlaves had, it ſeems, been 
taken by the ſoldiers; and Demetrius, juſt as he was go- 
ing away from Megara, after ſome kind and familiar 
converſation with the philoſopher, ſaid, Well, Stilpo, + 
1 leave your city perfefily free. True, ſaid he; for you 
have not left us one flave in lt. S 
Upon his return he laid cloſe ſiege to Munychia, and 
afterwards drove out the garriſon, and demoliſhed the 
fort, He then entered the city at the invitation of the 
Athenians, and calling an aſſembly: of the people, re- 
ſtored to them their ancient form of government, and 
promiſed beſides in his father's name to ſend them an 
hundred and fifty thouſand Medimni of corn, and timber 
ſufficient to build an hundred gallies. Thus the Aibe- 
mans recovered their democracy after they had loſt it fif- 
teen years. During that interval their government was 
called an oligarchy, but was really monarchical, the 
ſupreme power being in the hands of Phalereus. 
But Demetrius after he had acquired ſo much glory by 
theſe important ſervices, incurred univerſal envy and ha- 
tred by the exceſſive honours which the Athenians decreed 
him, For they were the firſt who gave the title of King 
to Demetrius and Antigonus ; an honour which they them- 
ſelyes had always declined, as belonging only to the fa- 
mily of Philip and Alexander, and which was indeed 
the only appertenance of royalty that had not been 
ſhared by others : they were the only people that ſtyled 
them The protecting Deities; and aboliſhing the anci- 
ent office of chief Archon, from which magiſtrate the 
year uſed to take its-denomination, they appointed 
annually in his ſtead a prieſt of the Protecting Deities ; 
and his name was prefixed to all their publick acts. 
They decreed that the figures of Antigonus and Deme- 
nus ſhould be wrought in the ſacred veil together with 
noſe of the Gods (2). They conſecrated. the ſpot of 
| LO I I 
rell, or Peplum, whereon were and the defeat of the Titans. 
four2d the actions of Minerva, They likewiſe repreſented. in it 
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=. pudently preſenting. himſelf before them in the very 


Ploits. From whence came the ſleeves. It was carried, or rather 


ground where Demetrius firſt alighted from his chariot, 
and erecting an altar there, inſcribed it to Demetrius Ca 
tebates(3). They added two tribes to their ancient 
number, which they called Demetrias and Antigonis; and 


the ſenate of five hundred was increaſed to ſix hundred, 


that each tribe might furniſh fifty members. 1 
But a ſtill more extravagant imagination was this of 
Stratocles, who was indeed the contriver of all theſe wiſe 
and excellent meaſures. He propoſed a 'law that-the 
meſſengers who ſhould afterwards be-ſent by the-peo 


to Autigonus and Demetrius, ſhould not be called Au- 


baſſadors, but Theori, a name which was appropriated to 
thoſe who were ſent to the Oracle at Delphi, or who 
conducted the ſacrifices to Olympia in the ſolemn feſtivals 
of Greece. This Stratocles was a man extremely auda- 
cious, and of a very profligate life; and by his abo- 


minable ſcurrility and inſolence ſeemed ambitious to 


copy after the example of Cleon, and to imitate that li- 
centiouſneſs which he had formerly ſhown in his beha- 
viour to the people. He kept a miſtreſs called Phyla- 


cium; and one day when ſhe brought home from the 


market ſome heads for his ſupper, he cried out, Why 
how now ? Theſe things which you have bought for us to 


eat, are what we ſtateſmen uſe for tennis- balls. When the 


AthenianfWere defeated in the ſea-fight near Amorgus, he 
arriving at Athens before any account of the misfortune 
had been received, rode through the Ceramicus with a 
crown on his head, and told all the people chat the 4the- 
nian fleet was victorious. He then propoſed. a decree 


that ſacrifices ſhould be offered to the Gods for this 
flcceſs, and that there ſhould be a diſtribution of meat 
_*;40 each of the tribes. Soon after this the ſhattered re. 
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mains of the fleet arrived. The people being extremely 


enraged determined to call him to account; but he im- 


height 


. thoſe commanders who had made that he was a brave ſoldier. This 


themſelves famous by their ex- veil was a large robe without 


expreflion that ſuch a one avas drawn by land, in a machine 
worthy of the Peplum, intimating like a ſhip, along the Ceramid 


as 
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height of the tumult, ſaid, Well, what harm have I done 
you by procuring you two bolydays extraordinary ? Such was 
the infolence of Stratocles. PPE 
But there were till other things, which, according to 
friſtophanes's expreſſion, were hotter than fire. A certain 
erſon, who exceeded even $Sratocles in ſervility, pro- 
poſed a decree, that whenever Demetrius came to Athens, | 
he ſhould be received with the ſame honours that were 
paid to Ceres and Bacchus; and that whoever ſurpaſſed. 
the reſt in ſplendor and. magnificence on that occa- 
fon, ſhould be preſented with a ſum of money out of 
the publick treaſury, to enable him to make an offer- 
ing to the Gods. And, to conclude the account, the 
name of the month Munychion was changed into Deme- 
lion, the laſt day of each month was to be called Deme-_ 
jrias, and the feſtival of Bacchus no longer Diony/ia but 
Demetria. The Gods, however, gave ſeveral indicati- 
ons of their diſpleaſure. The ſacred veil, in which, 
according to the decree, the figures of Antigonus and 
Demetrius had been wrought along with thoſe of Jupiter 
and Minerva, was rent aſunder by a violent guſt of 
wind as they were carrying it along the Ceramicas:. a 
great quantity of hemlock ſprung. up round the altars 
erected to theſe two princes, although that country 
rarely produces any: ahd on the day when the feſtival 
of Bacchus was to be celebrated, there happened, not- 
vithſtanding the advanced ſeaſon of the year, ſo ſevere - 
2 froſt, that the ceremonies were . interrupted, : and not. 
only all the vines and fig-trees were blaſted, but moſt of 
the corn was deſtroyed in the blade. Upon this occa- 
lon Phil;ppides, who was an enemy of Stratocles, made 
theſe verſes againſt him in one of his comedies; _ . -_ 


He for whoſe ſake our vines and fig-trees fail. 

For <whom the tempeſt rent our ſacred” veilt.. 

He who on men the praiſe of Gods beffows,- +1 : 

He, not the play (4), is author of our woes. - 
| This 


as far as the temple of Ceres at (z) i. e. In the aff of deſctuding 
Ef; from whence it was con- from bit chariot. 3 
ducted back again, and conſe- (4) It is probable that Srratocler 
dated in the citadel, aànqd others ef the fame character. 
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This Philippides enjoyed the friendſhip of King I/. 
machus, who for his ſake conferred many favours upon 
the people of Athens. And ſuch was the King's regard 
for him, that if he happened to ſee him when he was 
ſetting out on any expedition, he always eſteemed it a 
fortunate omen. Philippides, beſide his merit as a poet, 
was much eſteemed for his character, being entirely 
free from that forwardneſs and importunate officiouſneſs 
ſo common among courtiers. One day in converſation 
Lyſimachus, among many other expreſſions of kindneſs, 
ſaid to him, Mbat is there of mine, Philippides, that you 
would ſhare in* In any thing, replied he, but your ſecrets, 
Such was Philippides; whom I have purpoſely intro- 
duced with Stratocles, to form a contraſt between the 
nnd rhe 6 

But of all the decrees made in honour of Demetrius, 
the moſt abſurd and extravagant was that of Dromoclides 
the Sphettian, who propoſed that a meſſenger ſhould be 
ſent to Demetrius as to an Oracle, to conſult him con- 
cerning the conſecration of ſome ſhields at Delphi. 
\ Theſe were the very words of the decree. May it be 


fortunate and propitious. Let it be decreed by the people, 


that a perſon be choſen among the citizens of Athens, who 
ſhall go to the Protecting Deity, and after performing the 
due ſolemnilies, ſhall enquire of Demetrius the Proteclor 
what is the moſt religious, ſpeedy, and proper manner of pre- 
ſenting the offering ; and that whatever he ſhall direct ſhall 


be executed by the people. Thus they continued to flat- 


ter and abuſe him, till at laſt they quite ſubverted his 


underſtanding, which was not naturally very ſteady. 
During his ſtay at '4/hens he married Eurydice a de- 


ſcendant of the old Miltiades. She was the widow of 
Opbeltas Prince of Cyrene, and upon his death had re- 
turned to Aubens. The Athenians looked upon this mar- 
riage as a ſingular favour and great honour done to their 
city; though Demetrius had a ſtrong propenſity towards 
marriage, and had ſeveral wives at the ſame time. 
1 * 5 | Among 
who were ſeverely ſatirized upon exclaim againſt the licentiouſneß 
the flage, took all occaſions to of the comick writers, and oy 
a . 1 Pre en 
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Among them Phila had the greateſt ſhare of his reſpe& ; 
for he honoured her both for the ſake of her father Au- 
pater, and her former huſband Craterus, who of all the 
ſucceſſors of Alexander was the moſt beloved and regret- 
ted by the Macedonians, He married her when he was 
very young by the perſuaſion of his father, though ſhe 
was many years older than himſelf. He being very 
averſe to the match, his father, as it is faid, whiſpered 
in his ear a line of Euripides, only changing the word 
lindage into marriage, : Ft 

Home er reluctant nature may complain, | 

The yoke of marriage muſt be born for gain. 


But Demetrius's reſpect for Phila and his other wives was 
not ſuch as to prevent his keeping openly ſeveral miſ- 
treſſes, and intriguing beſides with many women of li- 
beral condition ; ſo that for exceſſes of this kind he was 
the moſt infamous of all the princes of his time. 

While he was thus employed he received orders from 
his father to go and carry on the war againſt Prolem at 
Cyprus, and to attempt the conqueſt of that iſland. Be- _ 
ing obliged to obey, and yet unwilling to abandon the 
war he had undertaken for the deliverance of Greece, 
which he eſteemed a much more glorious enterprize, he 
ſent a meſſage to Cleonides, Plolemy's General, who had 
poſſeſſion of Sicyon and Corinth, offering him a ſum of 
money if he would withdraw his garriſons and leave 
thoſe cities at liberty; but upon his refuſal he immedi- 
ately ſet ſail wich his army for Cyprus. As ſoon as he 
arrived there, he defeated Menelaus Ptolemy's brother, 
Sortly after Ptolemy himſelf appeared with a great num- 
ber of land forces, and a very conſiderable fleet; and 
then fome inſulting meſſages paſſed between them, and 
they threatened each other with great haughtineſs and 
contempt. Ptolemy adviſed Demetrius to eſcape betimes, 
ad not wait to be cruſhed by his whole collected force. De- 
itrius on the other hand offered 20 allow Ptolemy 10 re- 


preſent it as dangerous to the ſtate and offenfive to the Gods, 


Q 3 (5) The 


vanced againſt Proleny with an hundred and cighty ſhips, 
0 


» »+ 


on routed 


eight ſhips, which were all that eſcaped ; for ſeveni 
were taken with all the men on board, and the ret Ml 
were ſunk in the engagement. As to Pzolemy's ſervants f | 
friends, women, arms, money, and military machines, i ' 
which were on board ſome ſhips of burden that ver 
tationed near, they all without exception fell into - 
metrius's hands, who conveyed them to his camp. The © 
celebrated Lamia was one of the captives. She had been 
admired at firſt for her ſkill in muſick, for ſhe played|iſſ | 
very well on the flute; but afterwards ſhe became fa 
mous for her amours. She was now in the decline af / 
her beauty; yet by the charms of her converſation ſhe ** 
ſo captivated Demetrius, that while he was beloved b 
ther women, ſhe only was beloved by him. , 
After this defeat Menelaus made no reſiſtance, bu“ 
ſurrendered Salamis to Demetrius, together with his fle 
and his land forces which conſiſted of twelve hundred 4 
horſe and twelve thouſand foot MF” 
But this great and ſignal victory was rendered yall * 
more illuſtrious by the generoſity and humanity of Dt ſt 
metrius; for thoſe of the enemy who had been killed it - 
| 


the battle, he buried honourably, and thoſe who wen 
: taket 
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taken priſoners he releaſed ; and out of the ſpoils he ſent 
a preſent to the Athenians of twelve hundred compleat 
ſuits of armour. The perſon he choſe to carry the 
news of this victory to his father was Fiſtodemus the 
bu WY Mean. He was, the boldeſt flatterer of all Autigonus's 
| courtiers; and he ſeems to have reſolved upon this ex- 
ps; MW tr2ordinary occaſion to ſignalize himſelf by a maſter- 
. Wl ſtroke of flattery. For when he arrived on the coaſt of 
Hria from Cyprus, he would not ſuffer the ſhip to ap- 
Bu WI proach the ſhore, but ordered it to anchor at a diſtance ; 
and the reſt of the company remaining on board, he 


riu : 

e. vent aſhore alone in a ſmall boat. Antigonus was in a 
in WY {tate of ſuſpence, waiting for the iſſue of the battle with 
pon all the anxiety that might be expected in a man who had 
ad. ſuch important events depending. But when he heard 
k that Ariſtodemus was coming, he was in a ſtill more vio- 


1 a 5 . . > . 
OY bent agitation, and was hardly able.to reſtrain his impa- 
tience ſo far as to wait in the palace for his arrival. He 


= ſent ſeveral of his ſervants and friends to aſk Ariſtodemus 
rei what news he brought: but he returning no anſwer 
nt, walked on with a ſolemn pace, with a ſedatę counte- 
nes nance, and in profound ſilence. Antigonus being aſto- 
der pniſhed at this, and no longer maſter of himſelf, ran to 
F. the door to meet him. A great croud had by this time 


The gathered about Ariſtodemus, and was running towards 
the palace. As ſoon as he came near, he ſtretched out 
his hand, and with a loud voice cried out, Health 10 
KING Antigonus. We have conquered Ptolemy in a 
ſea-fight, are maſters of Cyprus, and bave taken ſixteen 
thouſand eight hundred. priſoners. Antigonus anſwered, 
Health to you too. But you ſhall ſuffer for tormenting me 
thus; as I have waited long for the news, you ſhall wait 
long for the news; :: ins $1 nh hand tte 2 
Upon this the people for the firſt time proclaimed 
Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus's friends im- 

mediately put a diadem upon his head; and he ſent one 


ſtyled him King. The Agyprians hearing this, pro- 


diſcouraged by their late defeat. The ſame emulation 
| Q 4 ſpread 


to Demetrius, and in the letter which accompanied it 


claimed Prolemy King, that they might not ſeem to be 
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ſpread among the other ſucceſſors of Alexander; Por 
Luyſimachus too aſſumed the diadem, and Seleucus now 
took upon him the title of King in his tranſactions with 
the Grecians, as he had done before with the barbarians, 
Caſander alone, though he was ſtyled King by all who 
wrote or ſpoke to him, would not aſſume the title him- 
ſelf, but continued to write his letters in the ſame form 
as before, Nor is this aſſumption of the regal dignity 
to be conlidered merely as an addition of a name or an 
alteration of the dreſs; for the change reached even to 
their diſpoſitions and manners; ' it ſwelled their pride 
and ambition, it rendered them imperious and over- 
bearing in their intercourſe with others, and produced 
a vain oftentation of grandeur in their way of life; thus 
players, when they put on a different habit, change at the 
ſame time their gait, their voice, their whole deportment 
and manner of addreſs. Beſides, though their power was 
'abſolute before, yet as it was in ſome meaſure diſguiſed, 
they were mild znd favourable to their ſubjects z but as 
ſoon as they had thrown off the maſk, they became 
more ſevere in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and more 
eruel in the puniſhment of offenders. Such was the 
effect of a ſingle word uttered by a flatterer, and ſuch 
the change it occaſioned through the whole world. 
Aptigonus fluſhed with the ſucceſs of Demetrius at Cy- 
prus, immediately marched againſt Prolemy at the head 
of his land-forces, while Demetrius, coaſting along the 
ſhore accompanied him with a powerful fleet. A dream 
which Medius a friend of Antigonus had, ſhowed what 
Was to be the event of this expedition. He thought 
that Antigonus with his whole army was running a race, 
that he ſet out with great vigour, but that his ſtrength 
gradually failed, and by the time he arrived at the goal, 
and was turning round it in order to run back again, he 
was quite breathleſs and faint, and with great difficulty 
reeqvered. Accordingly it happened that Anizgonus 
himſelf met with a variety of diſtreſſes by land, and 
Demetrius loſt a conſiderable part of his fleet in a ſtorm, 
the reſt being in imminent danger of ſhipwreck ; ſo that 
they returned without executing any thing. 


Antigonus 
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Autigonus was now almoſt eighty years old, and was 


rown unfit to bear the fatigues of war, though not ſo 
much by reaſon of his age as the bulk and unwieldineſs of 
his body. He therefore committed the care of military 
affairs to his ſon, who both by his good fortune and his 
experience was already well qualified to conduct the 
moſt important enterprizes. And he patiently bore 
with his luxury, extravagance, and intemperance: for 
though in time of peace and leiſure Demetrius was en- 
tirely devoted to his pleaſures, and indulged himſelf in 
the moſt licentious exceſſes ; yet in time of war he was 
as ſober as thoſe who are naturally moſt temperate; Ir 


is ſaid that at the time when his regard for Lamia was at 


the height, he one day, being juſt returned from a jour- 
ney, kiſſed his father with great warmth and affection 
upon which Antigonus laughing, ſaid, Surely, my ſon, you 
think you are kiſſing Lamia. Once after an- abſence of 
ſeveral days which he had ſpent in drinking, he excuſed 
himſelf to his father, by pretending -that he had. been 
confined by a defluxion ; I have heard ſo, replied Anti- 
gonus; but did the defluxion come from Thaſus or from 
Chius? Another time Antigonus having been informed 
that Demetrius was indiſpoſed, went to ſee him, and at 
the chamber door met one of his favourites; he then 


entered the room, ſat down by the bedſide, and took 


hold of Demetrius's hand, who ſaid that his fever had 
now left him. I know that, ſaid Antigonus; for I juſt 


now met it going out at the door. Thus mildly he treated 
his ſon's vices from a regard to his valuable qualities. 


It is the cuſtom of the Scythians, in the midſt of their 
cups to ſtrike the ſtrings of their bows, in order to 


rouze their courage when they feel their minds grow 
languid with pleaſure. But Demetrius never mingled 


pleaſure and buſineſs together, but devoted himſelf en- 


tirely either to the one or the other; ſo that his military 


talents were not at all impaired by his intemperance and 
luxury. £ 3144 e 16 

He ſeemed to ſhow even greater abilities in making 
preparaticns for war than in uſing: them. He had 
conſtantly a ſuperfluity of all kinds of ſtores ready for 
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any occaſion: and in his ſhips and military machines he 
ſhowed a wonderful fondneſs for grandeur and magy.. 
ficence, and took infinite pleaſure in ſtudying the con. 
ſtruction of them. For as he had a happy mechanic 
genius, and a taſte for the curious productions of an, 
be did not employ his talents upon things that were 
triſling or uſeleſs, like many other kings, who ſpent their 
time in playing on the flute, in painting, or in turning 
. Aeropus King of Macedon, paſſed his leiſure- time in 
making little tables and lamps. Attalus Philometor-uſed 
to amuſe himſelf with cultivating various kinds of no- 
 Kious plants, not only henbane and hellebore, but hem- 
lock, aconite, and dorycnium ; theſe he planted with 
his own hands in his. garden, with great care gathered 
their fruits and extracted their juices in the proper ſea- 
ſons, and diligently ſtudied the virtues of them. And 
the Partbian kings thought it a noble diverſion to make 
heads for arrows or to ſharpen them. But there was ſome- 
thing majeſtick even in thoſe works of Demetrius that 
were effected by manual labour and the mechanick arts: 
there was in them ſuch a grandeur of deſign as ſhowed 
the noble and exalted mind of the inventor no leſs than 
his taſte and genius; nor were the contrivance and coſt of 
them only ſuitable to a King, but they ſeemed worthy of 
being made even by a monarch's own hand ; for by their 
greatneſs they were terrible to his friends, and delight- 
ful to his enemies by their beauty. And when I ſay this, 
1 rather follow truth than aim at wit. For his enemies 
uſed to ſtand upon the ſhore looking with - admiration 
at his gallies of fifteen and ſixteen ranks of oars, as they 
paſſed along; and his machines called Helepoles were a 
pleaſing ſpectacle even to the inhabitants of thoſe cities 
that were attacked by them. This appears from ſome 
facts that are recorded.  Ly/ſmachus, who of all the 
kings was the greateſt enemy to Demetrius, when he 
came at the head of his army to oblige Demetrius to 
raiſe the ſiege of Soli in Cilicia, ſent a meſſage to him, 
| . | deſiring 
(5) The iſland of Cyprus a- armour; and they were famous 


bounded with metals, of which for it even before the ſiege of 


the inhabitants made excellent Trey; for Homer tells us that Aga- 
8 | | nemnon 
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weapen, that there appeared on it only a ſlight ſcratch, 
F it had been marked with a tool. This Demetrius 
wore himſelf; the other he gave to Alimus the Epirot, a 
man of the greateſt bravery and ſtrength of any in his 
army, and who uſed to wear a ſuit of armour that 
weighed two talents, though the armour worn by others 
e | | = weighed 


| mennon put on a cuiraſs ſent him Cyprus, I. xi. at the begin- 
as a preſent from Cyniras King of ning. 


(6) Jah. 
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weighed no more than one. He died in the battle tha 
was fought within the city near the theatre, 

The Rhodians defended themſelves with ſuch refoly. 
tion, that Demetrius gained no conſiderable advantage, | 

He perſiſted however in the ſiege out of rage and fe. 
ſentment. For when his wife Phila had ſent a letter to 
him, together with ſome coverlets and cloaths, the 
Rbhodians ſeized the veſſel that brought them, and ſent 
it with all its loading to Prolemy; not imitating the po- 
liteneſs of the Athenians, who having ſeized ſome of 
Philip's (couriers at a time when he was at war with 
them, opened all the letters except that directed to Ohn- 
pias, which they ſent back to him ſealed up as they found 
it. But though Demetrius was extremely provoked at 

this incivility of the Rhodians, yet he diſdained to re- 

turn it though he ſoon had an opportunity. For at that 
time Protogenes of Caunus was painting for them the 
ſtory of Falyſus (6); and the piece which was almoſt 
finiſhed, fell into Demetrius's hands when he made him- 
ſelf maſter of one of the ſuburbs. The Rhodians ſend- | 
ing a herald to him deſiring him to ſpare that picture: 
Demetrius anſwered, that he would ſooner burn the piflures 
of his father than ſuch a laborious production of art. For 
it is ſaid that Protogenes employed ſeven years upon this 
picture. And Apelles ſays that he himſelf was fo aſto- 
niſhed when he ſaw it, that for ſome time he was not 
able to ſpeak; but at laſt he ſaid, The labour is great, 
and the work admirable ; but it wants thoſe graces which 
raiſe my works to the fries. This picture being after- 
Wards carried to Rome, and added to the number of 
thoſe collected there, was deſtroyed by a fire. 
The Rhodians beginning to grow weary of the war, 
and Demetrius wanting only an honourable pretence to 


put an end to Fe the Abenian ambaſſadors upon their 
arrival, 


(6) Falyſus w was a fabulous WY upon boiled lupines, that he 
the ſon of Ochimus, and grandſon might preſerve his invention and 
of Apollo.  Protogenes during the judgment lively and clear. It 
ſeven years that he employed was here that Prorogenes ſo luckily 
upon this piece confined himſelf repreſented the foam on a dog's 
to a low diet, and lived entirely mouth by throwing his yours 
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arrival, brought about an accommodation, the terms of 
which were that the Rhodrans ſhould aſſiſt Antigonus and 
Demetrius againſt all their enemies except Ptolemy. © 

The Athenians ſent to Demetrius to requeſt his aſſiſt- 
ance againſt Caſander, by whom they were beſieged. 
Accordingly he ſer ſail with a fleet of three hundred and 
thirry ſhips, and a great number of land forces, and 
not only drove Caſander out of Attica, but purſued him 
as far as Thermopyle, where he totally defeated him; 
after which he took poſſeſſion of Heraclea which was vo- 


* Juntarily ſurrendered to him, and received into his 
of army ſix thouſand Macedonians who came over to him. 
| In his return he ſet free all the Grecrans within Thermo- 
A gle, concluded an alliance with the Bæotians, and took 


d the city of Cenchreæ; and having reduced Phyle and 
5 Panaius, which were the bulwarks of Attica, and had 
3 been garriſoned by Caſander, he reſtored them to the 
t Abenians. And though it might have been thought 

n that the Alhenians had already exhaulted their invention, 
t and had left unpractiſed no kind of flattery, yet the 
contrived that the honours they now paid him ſhould 
appear quite freſh and new, For the place they ap- 
; pointed for his reſidence was the back part of the Par- 
: ihenon or temple of Minerva, and he was ſaid to be lodged . 
and entertained by Minerva herſelf; though he was 
not a very orderly gueſt, nor did he behave, with that 
f ſobriety and decency that became a perſon who lived in 
ke houſe of a virgin. When his brother Philip. was 
once lodged, as he was upon a journey, in a houſe. 
where there were three young women, his father per- 
ceiving it ſaid nothing to Philip himſelf ; but ſending for 
the harbinger, he ſaid to him in his ſon's hearing, 5 do 

not you remove my ſon out of this lodging where he is ſo much. 
fraitened for room? But Demetrius though he ought to 
the picture, being enraged at his  ſecrated in the temple of Peare, ' 
continual diſappointment when where it remained till Commodes's . 
he endeavoured to expreſs it with time, when it was conſumed by _ 
his pencil. This picture was car- fire together with the temple. _ 
ned to Rome by Ca//ius, and con- | 
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have reſpected Minerva, if upon no other account, yet 


as his elder ſiſter, (for thus he liked to have her called) 
fo polluted the citadel by his abominable impurities, and 


by the outrages he committed upon young perſons of 
both ſexes and of liberal condition, that the place 


ſeemed to be kept pure and holy when he indulged 


his lewdneſs only with thoſe ſtrumpets, Chryſis, Lamia, 
Demo, and Anticyra. I ſhall forbear to deſcribe parti- 
cularly all his enormities out of reſpect to the city of 
Athens: but the virtue and chaſtity of Democles' ought 
not to be paſſed by in ſilence. He was a lad not yet 
arrived at the age of puberty ; and Demetrius ſoon found 
him out, for the 'name that was given him betrayed 
his beauty, he being called by every one tbe beautiful 
Democles. Demetrius's agents endeavoured to corrupt 
him by "preſents, ſolicitations, and threatnings ; but 
all their attempts were ineffectual: At laſt he abſented 
himſelf from the ſchools of exerciſe, and when he 
waſhed himſelf, went to a private bath. Demetrius 
watching his opportunity ſurprized him there alone. 


The youth ſeeing no help near, and being reduced to 
this extremity, took off the cover of the cauldron, and 


leaped into the boiling water. Thus he periſhed by a 
fate very unworthy of him; but his ſentiments of ho- 


nour were worthy of his country and of his beauty. 


Far different from this was the conduct of Cleænelus 
the ſon of Cleomedon. For when his father had been 
fined fifty talents, he brought a letter from Demetrius 
to the people; defiring them to remit the penalty; 
by which he both rendered himſelf infamous, and 
cauſed great confuſion” in the city. For though the 
Athenians releaſed Cleomedon from the fine, they made a 
decree that no citizen ſhould ever bring a letter from 
Demetrius. When Demetrius was informed of this, he 
was greatly incenſed ; and they fearing his reſentment, 
not only repealed the decree, but pumſhed the authors 
and promoters of 'it, baniſhing ſome, and putting 
others to death. Nay more, they paſſed this decree, 


that 
(7) He was nephew to Demoſtbenes, and had a great reputation 
5 . both 
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that whatever. Hogs, be . commanded by Ring Demetrius + 


4 be eftcemed religiats toward the Gods, and jult tower 
for Upon this ogaſion one pf the principal citizens 
faid that. Stratacles was mad to propoſe ſuch decrees; 


Demochares the. e (72. replied, Vie would be mad 
'if be. were 40t; nad; meaning that „eee found his 
atery very prokitable. ., Demochares, however, was pro- 
—— and haniſned for: this expreſſion. Such was the 
conduct of. che. A after the garriſon Was expelled, 
and they thought chernſclyes reſtored.co, their, liberty. 
© After.chis Dewperivs- marched, into Pelopeune/uc3\ where 
meeting with no reſiſtance, as his, enemigs-every:where 
fled before him and ben dane their towns, he made 


himſelf allr of all the ſea-coaſt called; Age, and all 


Arcadia except Maniinea 4 and by giving an hundred 
talents to the garriſons that were in Ages, Sichen, and 
Corinth, he ſex thoſe cities at liberty. This, being the 
ſeaſon for celebrating the feſtival of Juno at Ae, he 
joined with the Greeks in thoſe ſalemnities, and prefided 
at the games, that were exhibited. -; At; the lame tune 
he married Deidamia daughter of Acid King of the 
Molofpans and ſiſter of Pyrrhus. He perſuaded the S 
nianus to remove their city to the place where it now 
ſtands; and with the ſituation he alſo changed the ane 
inſtead of Sicyon calling it Deinetrias. 


The Greiien ſtates being aſſembled at che 2 and 


the multitude of people very great, he was proclaimed 
General of all the und gg as Philip and Alexander had 


formerly been. But he was ſo elated with his preſent ſug- 


ceſs and power, that he thought, himſelf much ſuperior 
to thoſe two Princes. Fot Alexander never deprived a ny 
other Kings of their titles, nor ever ſtiled himſelf x King's 
Kings, though many Kings were indebted.ro him both 
for their titles and authority. But Demetrius laughed;; at 
thoſe who gave the title of King to any one belſide his 
father and himſelf, and took great pleaſure in hearing his 
companions at table drink the health of, King Demetrius, 
of Selencus the commander of the Lepa s e the 
_adwiral, 
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rival to be initiated into the Eley/inian myſteries, and to 


Agathocles the Sicilian the governor of the iſlands; -Thiz 
was matter of laughter to the reft of the Kings when 


they heard of it; Lyſmachus only ſeriouſly reſented his 


being treated by Demetrius like an eunuch; for it ws 
uſual to make eunuchs the keepers of their treaſure. Of 
all the Kings Lyfmacbus bore the greateſt enmity w 
Demetrius; and once reproaching him for his love to 
Lamia, he ſaid, that this was the firſt time he had ever 
ſeen a whore appear in a tragedy: Demetrius replied, that 
"bis whore was chaſter than Lyſimachus's Penelope. 
Wen he ſet out on his return to Atbens, he ſent wor 


to the 


go through the whole ſolemnity at once from thoſe which 
are called the ler myſteries to thoſe called intuitive. Now 
this was unlawtul and unprecedented ; for the leſer me- 
ries was celebrated in the month Autbefterion, [February] 
and the greater in the month Bo#dromion ¶ September] and 


there das the interval of a year at leaſt between the greater 


myſteries and the intuitive (8). When the letter was read, 
no one had the courage to oppoſe the demand except 
Pytbodorus the torch- bearer. But his remonſtrance was 


ine ffectual; for by the advice of Stratocles a decree was 


paſſed that the preſent month Munychion ſhould be called 
and reckoned Auubeſterion; and as ſoon as Demetrius had 


been initiated into the er myſteries at Agra, the ſame 


month was again changed into Botdromion, and then all 
the remaining ceremonies were performed, and Demetrius 
©) It ſeems from this paſſage,, Ir uary, and the gyeater in Septem- 


as Mr. Da Soul obſerves, that there ber; and it is not Iikely that Pl. 


people that he intended immediately upon his ar- 


Was 4 diſtinction between the 
greater myſteries and the in/ui- 
ive, though they are generally 


Jooked upon as the ſame. Caſau- 
den and Meurfus indeed ſuppoſe. 
that the text ſhould be corrected, 
and that we ſhould read it thus, 
there wat the interval of a year 


at leaft brtwween the leſſer my/teries 
3 intuitive. But the fer 
myſteries were celebrated in Fe- 


tarch would have mentioned 4 


year as the leaſt interval that 
was allowed, fince it appears from 
what he ſays himſelf that the 


leaft interva] myſt neceſſarily haye 
been either ſeven months or pine- 


teen months, 3 
(9) Ancient biſtory makes men- 
tion of a Queen of Libya, who ip 
a rage for having loſt all her own 

| | children, 
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was admitted to the intuitive myſteries. Upon this 
occaſion Philippides ſatirized Stratocles i in this verſe, abs 


357 


| In one ſhort month be crouds the circling year, 


and upon his having allotted the temple of Minerva 
forDemetrius's lodging he reproached him in theſe verſes, 


The ſacred fane a publick inn he thought, | 
And ſpameleſs whores 10 chaſte Minerva 81s 


Among the many inſolent and oppreſſive 28 ions 
committed by Demetrius at that time in the city, what 
gave the greateſt offence to the Athenians was this. He 
commanded them to raiſe immediately the ſum of two 


hundred and fifty talents; and the payment was ex- 


acted with the utmoſt rigour. As ſoon as it was all 
collected, he ordered it 1 be given io Lamia and the reſt 
. the whores that were with her to buy ſoap. This af- 
ont mortified the Athenians more than the loſs of their 
money, and the contempt that his e * implied 
was more grievous than the action itſelf. This ſtory 
however is by ſome told not of the Albenians but the 
Theſſalians. Lamia herſelf too extorted money. from a 
great number of perſons, in order to make an enter- 
tainment for Demetrius. And this entertainment was ſo 
admired for its magnificence, that Lynceus the Samian 
wrote a deſcription of it. Hence one of the comick 
poets pleaſantly and juſtly too called Lamia Helepolis. 
And Demochares the Solian gave Demetrius the name of 
Mythos or Fable, becauſe he too Dre his Lamia 140). 
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children, cauſed thoſe of other 


women to be ſeized, ordered 


them to be killed in her pre- 
ſence, and then devoured them: 
From whence ſhe was called La- 
ma, which is derived from the 


Phenician word. Lahama, 10 de 


dur. Upon which Diodorus writes 

that this Lamia became a bug- 

dear to children. 5 Y Nuts 
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Vol. V. 


tion of Fable was given t 
trius by Demochkres. 


The 


ok T&aUTNG ; mponyoplas. For aueh 
reaſon the fame of this ww, i 
continued dbaun among our children 


even to theſe times, her very name 
putting them into a fright. This 


paſſage of Diodbrus, in Mr. Da- 
cier's opinion, perfectly illuſtrates 
this of Plutarch, and ſhows- witk 
how much humour the 3 a 


Bat t 
ſeems to be ſome defect either in 
the explanation or in the jeſt itſelf. 


(1) th 


nnr 
The great influence this woman had with Denerrius 
and his extraordinary affection for her, raiſed Jealouſy 
and envy not only in his wives, but even in his friends. 
When Lyſimacbus once in familiar converſation with 
Demetrius's ambaſſadors, ſhowed them ſome deep ſcary 
which had been made upon his thighs and arms by the 
claws of a lion, and deſcribed the combat he formerly 
had with that animal, when he was ſhut up in the den 
with him by Alexander, they laughing replied, that their | 
maſter could alſo ſhow upon bis neck ſome marks of a terri. 
Ble wild beaſt called a Lamia. And. indeed it is very 
ſtrange that he who at firſt ſhowed ſuch an averſion to 
Phila becauſe her age was unſuitable-to his, ſhould be 
for ſo long a time enamoured of Lamia who was paſt 
her prime when their acquaintance began. Therefore 
when Lamia was once playing on the flute at ſupper, 
Demo, who was ſurnamed Mama or The mad, being 
aſked by Demetrius what ſhe thought of her, replied, 
F think ber an old woman. And another time at ſupper 
when the deſert was brought upon table, Demetrius ſaid 
to Demo, See what a fine deſert Lamia has ſent me; My. 
mother, ſaid Demo, will ſend you a better, if you. will lie 
with her. There is alſo recorded the objection that 
Lamia made to the celebrated ſentence of Bocchoris, 
The ſtory is this. A certain Ægyptian was in love 
with a courtezan called Thonis, who demanded of him 
a very large ſum of money; but as he happened to- 
dream that he enjoyed her, his deſire was perfectly ſa- 
tisfſied. Upon this Tonis ſued him for the money: 
but Boccboris having heard the cauſe, ordered the man 
to put the money in queſtion into a baſon, and to move 
it to and fro in his hand, that ſhe might enjoy the ſha- 
dow of it, For fancy, ſaid he, is the ſhadow of truth. 
But Lamia did not think this ſentence juſt ; becauſe 
the woman's.defire of the money was not gratified by 
the ſight of it, whereas the man's love was cured by 
his dream. Thus much concerning Lamia. 
We muſt now change theſe comick ſcenes for tra- 
ick, conforming our narration to the fortune and ac- 
tions of the perſon whoſe life we are deſcribing. = 
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tended ro decamp, and that Autigonus anſwered an- 
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al the other Kings having combined againſt Antigo= 


zus, and united their forces, Demetrius ſailed from 
Greece; and finding his father preparing for the war 
with more ardour and alacrity than could be expected. 
at his age, he was the more animated himſelf. Anti- 
gonus indeed, if he could have yielded but a little, and; 
have abated ſomething of his exceſſive ambition, might 


to the laſt have enjoyed the pre-eminence over the other 


Kings, and after his death have bequeathed. it to his 
ſon. But being naturally arrogant and imperious, and, 
no leſs fierce and inſolent in his expreſſions than in his 
actions, he incurred the reſentment of many Princes 
whoſe power was very great and who were in the vi- 
gour of their age. And even now he ſaid that he would 


diſipate this confederacy with as much eaſe as a flack of 
birds is driven out of a corn field by throwing à ſtone or 
making a flight noiſe. His army conliſted of ſeventy, 


thouſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, and ſeventy-five 
elephants; the enemy had ſixty-four thouſand foot, 
ten thouſand five hundred horſe, four hundred ele- 
phants, and an hundred and twenty armed chariots. 
When the two armies approached each other, there was 
a viſible change in the mind of Autigonus; not that his 


courage failed, but he loſt his wonted confidence of 


ſucceſs. For whereas he uſed on. ſuch occaſions to 
ſhow an extraordinary fierceneſs and -alacrity, to ſpeak 
loud and in a haughty boaſting manner, and often in the 
midit of an engagement to let fall ſome jocular ex- 
preſſion as a proof of his unconcern and his contempt 
tor the enemy, he now for. the moſt part appeared 
penſive and ſilent; and one day he preſented his ſon to 
the whole army and recommended him to them as his 
ſucceſſor. But what moſt ſurprized every one was, that, 
be conſulted with him alone in his tent; for he never 
uſed to communicate his ſectets even to his ſon, but to 
deliberate by himſelf, and then to give orders for the 
erecution of what he had determined. And it is ſaid that 
Demetrius, when very young, once aſked him when he. 
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trumpet ? | 

They were much dif] pirited likewiſe by ſome unfavour. 
able preſages which happened at that time. Demetrius 
dreamed that Alenander came to him magnificently 
armed, and aſked him what was to be the word of 
battle; he anſwered, Jupiter and Vidtory; Then, faid 
Alexander, I ſhall go over o the enemy, for they will ac- 
cept of me. And when the army wagdrawn up in or- 
der of battle, Antigonus ſtumbled as he was going out 
of his tent, and falling flat on his face, bruiſed him- 
ſelf very much. As ſoon as he got up, he ſtretched 
out his hands to heaven, and prayed to the Gods hat 
he might either obtain the viflory, or die before be way 


ſenſible of his defeat. When the engagement began, 


Demetrius; at the head of the beſt and greateſt part of 
the cavalry, charged the troops under the command 
of Antiochus the ſon of Seleucus, and fought with fo 
much bravery that he ſoon put them to flight; but by 

urſuing them with an unſeaſonable eagerneſs and im- 
petuoſity he loſt the victory. For he was not able to 
return to join the infantry, becauſe the elephants ſtood 
in the way; and Seleucus with his cavalry, ſeeing that 
the foot were left quite expoſed, would not attack them, 
but rode about them, to terrify them with the appre- 
henficn of an attack, and to give them an opportunity 
of deſerting. This deſign ſucceeded. For the greateſt 
part of them, quitting their ſtation, voluntarily came 
over to him, and the reſt betook themſelves to flight. 
After this a conſiderable party of the enemy made up 


to Antigonus; and when one of his friends who was 
near him ſaid, Theſe men are aiming at you, he replied, 


Who is there for them to aim at beſide me? But Deme- 
trius will come to my effiſtance. With this hope be 


| flattered himſelf to the laſt, and continued looking 


about for his ſon, till he dropped down dead, being 
wounded by a multitude of darts that were levelled at 
bim at once. As ſoon as he was fallen, all his compa- 
nions and friends forſook him, except Thorax the II. 
veau, who alone remained by his dead body. by 

e 
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The battle being thus decided, the kingdom of An 


be ligonus and Demetrius was immediately diſmembered by 
the conquerors, each of whom took a limb af this great 
ab body, adding to their own dominions the provinces 
5 that before belonged to thoſe two Princes. Demetrius 
ly eſcaping with five thouſand foot and four hundred 
of horſe, marched with all ſpeed ta Epheſus, where every 
id one imagined that as he was in great want of money, 
„he would not ſcruple to plunder the temple. How- 
. ever, he not only abſtained from this act of violence 
15 himſelf, but fearing leſt his ſoldiers might be tempted 
n- to commit it without his conſent, he immediately de- 


ed camped, and ſet fail for Greece, his chief hope being 


w now in the Athenians; for he had left among them 


% his ſhips, his money, and his wife Deidamia; and he 
0 thought that he had no refuge ſo ſecure in the pre- 
s ſent ſtate of his affairs as the friendſhip of that peo- 
c ple. As he was diligently purſuing his voyage, ſome 
15 ambaſſadors from Albens met him when he was come 
Ya far as the Cyclades, and warned him not to approach 
"Wl their city, becauſe the people had made a decree that 
i no King ſhould be admitted within their walls; at the 
fame time they informed him that Deidamia had been 
bent to Megara with all the reſpect and attendance due 
"WE to her rank. This ſo enraged Demetrius that he could 
no longer preſerve his conſtancy of mind. Hitherto 
he had born his misfortunes with compoſure, and 
though he had ſuffered ſo great an overthrow, betrayed 
no weakneſs or dejection; but he was not able to bear 
the diſappointment of his expectations from the Athe- 
mans, nor to fee with patience ſuch a convincing proof 
that the regard they had expreſſed for him was mere 


a pretence and diſſimulation. Thus it appears that the 
gceſſive honours conferred by the multitude upon kings 
ng and potentates are very feeble proofs of their affection. 
0 For the value of theſe things conſiſts entirely in their 


being voluntarily beſtowed: yet the power of a King 
impreſſes ſuch a fear on the minds of his people, that 
there is always reaſon to miſtruſt the ſincerity of the 
reſpect which they pay him; for their fear and 1 : 
po : love 
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| towards Syria, He was neceſſarily obliged to land at 
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love produce juſt the ſame effects. A wiſe prince there; 


fore will not judge of the diſpoſition of his people to. 
wards him by the ſtatues, pictures, or titles of diyj, 
nity with which they honour him, but will conſider 
his own actions, and thence determine whether the ho- 
nours he receives proceed from real affection or from 


| force and conſtraint; knowing that ſubjects often hate 


their ſovereign moſt at the time when they are thus 
involuntarily gratifying his pride and arrogance. 

Though Demetrius thought himſelf very injuriouſſy 
treated by the Athenians, yet as it was not in his power 
to revenge the indignity put upon him, he mildly ex. 


poſtulated with them by his ambaſſadors, and only de. 
ſired them to ſend back his ſhips, among which there 


was one of thirteen ranks of oars. As ſoon as he re. 


_ ceived them he ſailed by Athens and proceeded to the Ab- 


mus. But finding his affairs there in a very bad tate, 
(for all his garriſons had forſaken their poſts, and de- 
ſerted to the enemy) he abandoned Greece to Pyrrhus, 
and ſteered towards the Cberſoneſus. Upon his arrival 
there he plundered the territories of Lyſimacbus, by which 
means he enriched his ſoldiers, ſecured their fidelity, 


and encreaſed the number of them; ſo that he nor 


began in ſome degree to recover his ſtrength, and waz 
maſter of a conſiderable force. As to the reſt of the 


Kings, they were quite unconcerned about the injury 


done to Lyfmachus; for they did not eſteem him 4a 


better man than Demetrius, and they were more afraid 


of him becauſe he was more powerful. 


Not long after Seleucus ſent to propoſe a marriage 


between himſelf and Stratonice the daughter of Deme- 


Frius and Phila, though he had already a ſon called 4x 
 tiochus by his wife Apama the Perfian: but he thought 


that his dominions were ſufficient for ſeveral ſucceſſors; 
and he was the more deſirous of this alliance, becauſe 
Ly/imachys had married one of Ptolemy's daughters, and 
his ſon Agatbocles another. This was a very unex- 


op and fortunate event to Demetrius, who taking 


daughter, immediately ſer fail with his whole fleet 


ſeveral 
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ſereral places in his voyage, and among the reſt in G- 
lcia, which after the defeat of Aniigonus had been aſ- 
ſigned by the Kings to Pliſtarchus the brother of Caſan- 
er. He looking upon this deſcent as an invaſion of 
his territories, went immediately to Caſander to come 
plain of Seleucus for having without the conſent of the 
other Kings made an accommodation with Demetrius 
their common enemy. Demetrius being informed of 
this marched up the country to Quinda, where he ſeized 
twelve hundred talents that were yet remaining of his fa- 
ther's treaſure; he then returned to his fleet, embarked, 
and ſet ſail with the utmoſt expedition. He was firſt met 
by his wife Phila; and upon his arrival at Roſſus he found 
Hleucus, who was come thither to receive him. Their be- 
haviour to each other was generous and princely, and 
without any marks of deſign and ſuſpicion. Seleucus firſt 
entertained Demetrius in his tent, and Demetrius afterwards 
entertained him in his gally of thirteen ranks of oars. 
After they had ſpent ſome time in this manner, viſiting 
each other and converſing with an entire confidence, be- 
ing always unarmed and unattended, Seleucus and Stra- 
{onice ſet out with a magnificent retinue towards Antioch, 

Demetrius immediately ſeized the province of Cilicia, 
and ſent Phila to her brother Caſander to anſwer the 
complaints of Pliſarcbhus. In the mean time Deidamia 
came to him from Greece; but ſhe had not been long 
with him before ſhe fell ſick and died. Soon after this 
Demetrius was contracted to Pfolemais the daughter of 
Ptolemy, being now reconciled to him by means of Se- 
leucus, Thus far the behaviour of Seleucus was courte- 
ous and friendly. But afterwards when he deſired De- 
metrius to give up Cilicia for a ſum of money, and being 
incenſed at his refuſal, demanded the cities of Sidon and 
Tyre, he was cenſured as cruel and unjuſt. For how 
ſhameful was it that a Prince whoſe dominions extended 
from India to the Syrian ſea, ſhould be ſo greedy and 
inſatiable, as for the ſake of two cities to moleſt and 
oppreſs a man to whom he was ſo nearly related by 
marriage, and who had already felt ſo ſevere a ſtroke 
of fortune? This inſtance remarkably confirms that 
| | „ ſentiment 
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ever be poor and indigent. 


ſentiment of Plato, That the man who world Be try 
rich ſhould rather contract his defires than encreaſe bi 
2wealth ; for he that does not reſtrain his avarice muſt 


Demetrius was not diſmayed by this threat, but re. 


plied, bat he bad rather ſuffer a thouſand ſuch defeats 4 


that at Ipſus than pay a price for the alliance of Seleucus 
He therefore put a ſtrong garriſon into each of thok 
cities. And hearing that Athens was under the tyranny 
of Lachares, who taking advantage of the diffenſions 
among the people had ſeized the government, he ſaiked 
thither with a great fleet, imagining that he fhoulg 
eaſily make himſelf maſter of the city, as ſoon as he 


appeared before it. He had a proſperous voyage 


till he came near the coaſt of Attica, where he met with 
a violent ſtorm which deſtroyed moſt of his ſhips and 
a great number of his men. However he eſcaped him. 
ſelf, and made ſome feeble attempts upon the AtZenians, 
But finding that he was unable to effect any thing 
againſt them, he ſent ſome of his ' officers' to collect a 
new fleet; and landing in Peloponneſus, he laid ſiege to 


' Meſſene, where his life was once in great danger; for as 


he was making an aſſault upon the walls, an arrow diſ- 


charged from an engine pierced through his jaw and 


entred into his mouth. 'As ſoon as his wound: was 
cured, and he had retaken ſome towns which had fe- 
volted from him, he again invaded Attica, where he 
took Eleuſis and Rhamnus and laid waſte the whole 
country ; and having ſeized a ſhip that was bringing 
corn to Atbeus he hung up both the merchant and the 
pilot. This ſo deterred others from bringing provi- 


ſions thither, that the city was ſoon reduced to the ut- 


moſt diſtreſs, being in want not only of food but of all 


other neceſſaries. A Medimnus of ſalt was fold for forty 


Drachme, and a Modius of wheat for three hundred, 
In the mean time an hundred and fifty ſhips, which Pio- 
lemy had ſent to the relief of the Athenians, appeared at 
Angina; but the joy that this fight afforded them was 
of thort continuance ; for Demetrius juſt then receiving 
2 large reinforcement of ſhips both from Popeye 
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and Cyprus, Ptolemy's' fleet weighed anchor and fled. 
Upon this Lachares made his eſcape privately and aban- 
doned the city. ) nn CT 

Though the Athenians had by a decree forbidden any * 
one on pain of death even to mention an accommoda- 
tion with Demetrius, yet now they opened the neareſt 
us. gate, and ſent ambaſſadors to him, not that they ex- 
of pected any favour from him, but being compelled by 
the famine, which was ſo ſevere that among many other 
Ons ſhocking incidents that happened during the ſiege, this 
led is related. As a father and ſon. were fitting together 
uld in the utmoſt dejection and deſpair, a dead mouſe 
he happened to fall from the cieling of the room; which 
oe when they ſaw, they immediately ſtarted up and fought 
ith for it. It is ſaid that the philoſopher Epicurus ſup- 
nd ported his friends by ſharing with them à quantity of 
m- beans that he had; a ſmall number of which was counted 
1. cout to each of them every day. This was the ſtate of 
no the city when Demetrius entered. He immediately or- 
a cdered all the people to aſſemble in the theatre, and 
to having ſurrounded the whole ſtage with ſoldiers, and 
as placed his guards in the front of it, he came down 
i- through the paſſge by which the actors enter upon the 
nd ſtage, and preſented himſelf to the aſſembly. The Albe- 
as nans were now more terrified than at firſt; but as ſoon 
'e- as he began to ſpeak, he put an end to their fears. 
he For without ſhowing any ſeverity in the tone of his 
le voice or in his expreſſions, he in a mild and friendly 
manner expoſtulated with them on their paſt behavi- 
he WI our, and aſſured them of his forgiveneſs. He then 
i- gave them an hundred thouſand Medimni of corn, and 
appointed ſuch perſons to be magiſtrates as he knew were 
moſt agreeable to the people. e e 
Dromoclides perceiving that the people expreſſed their 
joy by continual acclamations, and ſeemed ambitious 
that their applauſes ſhould even ſurpaſs the commenda- 
tions given to Demetrius by the orators in their publick 
harangues, propoſed a decree that the forts of Piræus 
and Munyctia ſhould be put into the hands of King De- 
eclrias, This decree being paſſed by the people, De- 
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metrius of his: own authority placed another g iſon in 
the Muſeum, that their caprices might never for the fu. 
ture interrupt him in his other deſigns. 
Having thus ſubdued the: 4/henzans, he next turned 
His arms againft the Lacedemonians; and having de. 
feated King Archidamus who met him at Mantinea, hy 
entered Laconia, He there gained a ſecond victory un- 
der the very walls of Sparta, killed two hundred of the 
enemy, and took five hundred priſoners; and it wa 
thought that the city itſelf, which had never yet been 
taken, muſt neceſſarily fall into his hands. But no 
King ſeems ever to have experienced ſuch great and 
ſudden changes of fortune as Demetrius; nor ſhall ve 
find another inſtance of a man who was ſo often depreſ- 
| fed and then exalted, and who had ſuch quick tranſiti- 
ons from dignity to diſgrace, and from a low and deſti- 
tute condition to power and greatneſs. Therefore, as 
It is ſaid, he would ſometimes in his adverſity addreſ 


fortune in theſe words of /Z/chylus, 
By "thee J roſe to life, by thee J fall. 


For now when his affairs were in ſo promiſing a fitua- 
tion, .and he had reaſon to expect the return of his for- 
mer power and proſperity, he received news that Li- 
machas had ſeized all the cities that belonged to him in 
Aſia, and that Prolemy had reduced all Cyprus, except 


the city of Salamis, where his wife and children were, 


like the woman in Archilochus, 5 
M boſe right hand water bears, whoſe left band ms” 


after ſhe had by theſe dreadful tidings obliged him to 
quit Lacedæmon, immediately raiſed his hopes again by 
_ «engaging him in other new and great adventures. The 

occaſion was this. | Th 


and that this was cloſely beſieged. Fortune, however, 


When Caſander died he was ſucceeded in the kingdom 
of Macedon by his eldeſt ſon Philip, who did not long 


| ſurvive his father. Upon his death his two brothers 
contended for the government. One of them, called 
Antipater, having killed his mother Theſſalonica, - 
7 TT. - Iz other, 
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other, named Alerander, called in to his aſſiſtance Pyre 
rh from Epirus, and Demetrius from Peloponneſus. Pyre 
nus came firſt, and ſeized a great part of Macedonia, as 
a reward for his ſervice; and Demetrius began his march 
25 ſoon as he received Alexander's letter. But Alexander, 
who was not a little terrified at having Pyrrbus for ſo 
near a neighbour, and was ſtill more afraid of Demetrius 

on account of his great authority and reputation, met 
him on the way at Dium, and accoſted him with great 
civility and reſpect, but-told him that his affairs were 


jp now in ſuch a fituation as not to require his aſſiſtance, 
ind In conſequence of this: they grew ſuſpicious of each 
we other; and Demetrius, having been invited to ſup with 
el. Abxander, was informed as he was going to him, that 
u. Wl 2 plot was laid to murder him in the midſt of the 


ſti. entertainment. He ſhowed no emotion upon receiving 
this intelligence; only ſlackening his pace, he gave or- 


< ders to his officers to keep. the ſoldiers under arms, and 
commanded all his ſervants and attendants - that were 
with him, (who were much more numerous than thoſe 
of Alexander) to follow him into the apartment where 

2. they were to ſup, and to remain there till he roſe from 

r. table. The attendants of Alexander ſeeing Demetrius ſo 

| well guarded durſt not attempt to execute their deſign : 

in and Demetrius pretending that he was indiſpoſed for 

pt drinking, retired: very early, The nekt day he de- 


e camped, telling Alexender:that he was called away by 
ſome urgent and unexpected bulineſs ; he deſired him to 
excuſe his haſty departure, and promiſed to ftay longer 
with him when he was more at leiſure. Alexander was 
highly pleaſed to ſee Demetrius quit his dominions of his 
own accord, and without ſhowing any reſentment, and 
accompanied him in his way as far as Theſſaly, When 
they arrived at Lariſſa they renewed their mutual invi- 
rations and entertainments, which were deſigned only as 
ſnares for each other. And by this means Alexander 
gave Demetrius an opportunity to circumvent him. For 
being apprehenſive that caution on his part would pro- 
duce the like caution on the other, he. neglected his 
own ſecurity, and thus ſuffered himſelf what he had 
7 EE = meditated 
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meditated againſt Demetrius. For being invited by hin 
to ſupper, while they were at table Demetrius ſuddenly 
roſe up; at which Alexander being ſurprized and ter. 
fied roſe up likewiſe, and followed him cloſe. When 
they came to the door, Demetrius only ſaid to his guard 
who were ſtationed there, Kill him that follows me, and 
then paſſed on. Alexander therefore was immediately 
ſlain, together with his friends who came to his aſſiſt 
ance; one of whom as he was dying ſaid, bat Deme. 
trius bad prevented them but by one day.” 
That night, as we may well imagine, was full of 
terror and confuſion. And in the morning the Mace. 
donians were in the greateſt anxiety, dreading the power 
of Demetrius. But when they found that no violence 
was offered to them, and Demetrius ſent a meſſage, de- 
ſiring to ſpeak to them and to juſtify himſelf for what 
he had done, they took courage, and determined to 
give him a friendly reception. When he came, he had 
no occaſion to uſe many words; for as they hated Ani 
pater for having murdered his mother, and could not 
think of any one more fit to ſucceed in the kingdom 
than Demetrius, they preſently proclaimed him-King, 
and conducted him into Macedonia, Nor were the reſt 
of the Macedonians who remained at home dilpleaſed 
with this choice; for they ſtill remembered with dete- 
ftation the horrible treachery: of Caſander towards Alex- 
ander the Great; and if they retained any remembrance 
of the moderation and virtue of the elder Antipater, De- 
metrius had all the advantage of it on account of his 
marriage with Phila, by whom he had a ſon to ſucceed 
in the government, a youth who was already grown 
up, and bore arms under his father. 220 
During this proſperous courſe of his affairs he was 
informed that his wife and children were releaſed, and 
had beſides received many preſents and tokens of ho- 
nour from Prolemy, He alſo heard that his daughter, 
who had been married to Seleucus, was now. married 
to Antiochus Seleucus's fon, and was proclaimed Queen 
of the barbarians who inhabited the upper provinces: . 
For Antiocbus, it ſeems, had fallen deſperately in N 
wit 


hin vich the young Stratonice, who had already born a ſon 
leol WY cus. For ſome time he ſtruggled with his paſſi- 
en on; but at laſt, reproaching himſelf for the extrava- 
hen ance of his deſires, reflecting that it was impoſſible 
ard they ſhould be gratified, and perceiving his mind fo en- 
and Wi bled that he was incapable of reſiſting them any 
tely longer, he determined to put an end to his life, and de- 
nay roy himſelf gradually by abſtaining from food; and 
me. 


with this view he feigned himſelf fick. Eraſßſtratus the 


| of WI vas difficult to gueſs who was the object of his paſſion. 
end Being deſirous to diſcover this, he remained continually 
"er in the Prince's chamber; and when any hand ſome youth 
9. or beautiful woman came in, he obſerved his counte- 


nance, and carefully watched ſuch alterations in his 
body as are uſually produced by the emotions of the 
Q mind. When others came in he was not at all affected; 
ad but when Szratonice appeared, who often came to ſee 


1. him, ſometimes alone and ſometimes with Seleucus, he 
ot howed all the ſymptoms deſcribed by Sappho, the fal- 


n If tering voice, the fiery bluſh, the languid eye, the ſud- 
© Wl den ſweat, the fluttering pulſe; and at length ſinking 
lt WF under the violence of his paſſion, his ſpirits failed, and 
0 he became ſenſeleſs and pale. Erafftratus was con- 
© WW vinced by theſe tokens that the Prince's love was fixed 
pon Stratonice, and perceived that he was determined to 
die rather than diſcloſe it. He thought it very danger- 
N ous to diſcover this to Seleucus; yet depending upon the 
King's affection for his ſon, he one day ventured to tell 
him, That the Prince's diſtemper was love, but that it was 
incurable, becauſe bis paſſion could not poſſibly be gratified.. 
Heleucus, greatly ſurprized, aſked him, My this was im- 
poſſible. Becanſe, ſaid Eraſiftratus, he is in love with my 
wife, How, anſwered Seleurus, can you, who are my 
friend, refuſe to make ſuch a ſacrifice for the welfare of my 


Eraſtratus, would even you, who are his father, do thus, 
if be were in love with Stratonice? O n friend, ſaid the 


work ſuch a change I would <oith pleaſure reſign even my 
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phyſician eaſily found out that he was in love; but it 


ſon, when you ſee that be is my only hope? Nay, replied' 


King, how happy ſhould I be: if ſome Cod or man would. 
kingdom 
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kingdom to ſave Antiochus. Erafiftratus perceiving thi 
he ſpoke this with great earneſtneſs and many tear, 
took him by the hand and ſaid, You have no need thenif 
Eraſiſtratus. Tou who are a father, a buſband, a ; 
King, will be the beſt phyſician too for your own family, $,. 
leucus upon this ſummoning an aſſembly of all the peo. 
ple told them, that he had reſolved to appoint Antiochu 
King, and Stratonice Queen of all the upper provinces, aul 
10 join them together in marriage; that as be had alway; 
found his ſon ſubmiſſiue and obedient to his will, he imagined 
he ſhould find no repugnance in bim to this marriage; au 
that if bis wife ſhould ſhow any diſlike to it as being an in. 
precedented thing, be defired bis friends would endeavour ty 
convince her, that whatever was ordained by the King, and 
Aas conducive to the publick welfare, ought to be. eſteemed 
honourable and juſt. Such was the occaſion of Antiocbur; 
marriage with Stratonice., , e 
Demetrius being now in poſſeſſion of Macedonia and 
Theſſaly, of the greateſt part of Peloponneſus, and of M. 
ęgara and Athens on the other fide of the 1#hmus, marched 
againſt the Bzotians, with whom a peace was ſoon con- 
cluded upon very moderate conditions. Afterwards, 
however, the Bæotians being encouraged by the arrival 
of Cleonymus the Spartan with an army at Thebes, and 
urged by the perſuaſions of Piſis the Theſpian, a man of 
the greateſt credit and influence among them, broke 
the treaty. But when Demetrius attacked the walls of 
T hebes with his machines, and Cleomymus through fear pri- 
vately withdrew from the city, they were in ſuch a con- 
ſternation that they immediately ſurrendered. Dene- 


trius was thought to uſe them very favourably; for he 


only placed garriſons in the ſeveral towns, levied a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money upon them, and appointed Hie. 
ronymus the hiſtorian Governour of the country. But bis 
humanity to Pais was moſt remarkable; for he was ſo 

far from offering him any injury when he had taken him 
priſoner, that on the contrary he expreſſed great kind- 
neſs and reſpe& for him, and appointed him Polemarct 
of Tieſpiæ. Not long after Ly/machus having been ta- 
ken priſoner by Dromicbætes, Demetrius marched * 
| ; N a 


il ſpeed towards Thrace, expecting to find it defence- 
leſs; but before he arrived there he was informed that 
the Bæotians had revolted again, and that Lyſimacbhus was 
releaſed. Upon this he immediately returned back 
greatly enraged; and finding that the Bæotians had been 
already routed in the field by his ſon Aztigonus, he once 
more laid ſiege to Thebes. „ wh = Þ | 4 
In the mean time Pyrrbus, having over-run all The/- 
ſah, had advanced as far as Thermopy/z ; Demetrius 
therefore marched to oppoſe him, leaving Antigonus to 
carry on the ſiege. But Pyrrbus retiring immediately 
upon his approach, he left ten thouſand foot and a 
thouſand horſe for the ſecuriry of Theſſaly, and returned 
again to Thebes, He brought up the largeſt of his ma- 
chines called Helepoles to the walls; though on account 
of its vaſt ſize and weight it was moved with great dif- 
ficulty, and by ſuch flow degrees, that it hardly ad- 
vanced two furlongs in two months. The Beotians 
made a reſolute defence; and Demetrius, from rage and 
obſtinacy rather than a proſpect of advantage, forced 
his men continually to renew the aſſault and expoſe 
themſelves to the moſt deſperate hazards. Antigonus, 
who was greatly concerned to ſee ſuch numbers killed, 
ſaid one day to his father, by ſhould we unneceſſarily 
ſacrifice ſo many men? Demetrius angrily replied, And 
why need you be uneaſy at that * Are you obliged to diſtri- 
bute any proviſions to the dead ? But that he might not 
kem to regard his own ſafety more than that of his ſol- 
diers, he ſhared in all the perils that they underwent. 
One day he received a very dangerous wound, having. 
his neck pierced through with a javelin : but notwith- 
ſanding his illneſs, he ſtill continued the ſiege, and at 
length took Thebes a ſecond time. When he entered the 
eity, he ſo ſeverely threatened the inhabitants, that they 
were in the utmoſt conſternation, and expected the 
moſt dreadful effects of his reſentment. Yet when he 
had put to death thirteen of them, and baniſhed ſome 
dthers, he pardoned all the reſt, Thus was Thebes 
twice taken within ten years after it had been rebuilt. 
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_ The time now approached for the celebration of tha 
Fyibian games; and Demetrius upon this occaſion took 
a very extraordinary ſtep; for the Ætolians being in 
poſſeſſion of the paſſes to Delphi, he ſolemnized the 
games at bens, alledging that Apollo ought to he bo. 
noured in that city above all others, as the Atheniqy 
eſteemed him their progenitor and the patron of thei 
City. | IN YO . 3 
F rom Athens he returned into Macedonia; and being 
himſelf naturally averſe to repoſe, and perceiving tha 
the Macedonians were quiet and ſubmiſſive when em- 
ployed in war, but turbulent and ſeditious in time of 
. he turned his arms againſt the Ætolians; and 
aving plundered their country, he left Pantauchus 
there with a conſiderable part of his forces, and marched 
with the reſt to meet Pyrrbus, who at the ſame time 
was advancing againſt him. But miſſing each other 
in their march, Demetrius proceeded to Epirus, which he 
laid waſte, and Pyrrbus paſſing on met with Pantauchu, 
and gave him battle. During the engagement the 
two commanders fought hand to hand, and wounded 


each other; but Pyrrhus at laſt obtained the victory, 


killed a great number of the enemy, and took five thou- 
ſand priſoners. This battle contributed more than any 
thing elſe to the ruin of Demetrius, For Pyrrhus that 
day acquired great reputation among the Macedonian, 


who did not ſo much reſent the loſs they had ſuffered 


by him, as admire the ſtrength and courage he had 
ſhown ; and many of them ſaid that in him alone, they 
ſaw the reſemblance of Alexander's valour, but that all 
the other Kings, and eſpecially Demetrius, copied him 
only like actors on the ſtage, by mimicking his haughty 
air and majeſtick port. And indeed the pomp. al- 
ſumed by Demetrius was truly theatrical. For he not 
only wore a double diadem, and a ſplendid purple 


robe with a golden border, but even his ſhoes were of 


the richeſt purple mixed with gold. He had. ordered 
a robe to be woven for him, the deſign of which was 
moſt arrogantly magnificent; for the world and all the 
heavenly bodies were to be repreſented on it. Len 
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work was lohg in hand; but by reaſon of the change 
ok his fortune it was left unfiniſhed; nor did any of the 
licceeding Kings of Macedons: novwichitanding all their 
pride, ever preſume to wear it. : 

This oftentation in his dreſs gave great „ to 
the Macedonians, who were unuſed to ſpectacles of this 
kind, But he ſtill more diſguſted them by his luxuri- 
ous and diſſolute manner of life, and moſt of all by 
rendering the acceſs to him extremely difficult and 
unpleaſing; for either he would refuſe to ſee thoſe who 
had buſineſs with him, or, if he admitted them, would 
treat them with rudeneſs and ſeverity. And though he 
profeſſed more regard for the Aubenians than for. any 
other of the Grecian ſtates; yet he made their ambaſſa- 
dors wait two years for an audience. The Lacedæno- 
nam having upon ſome occaſion ſent a ſingle ambaſſa- 
dor to him, he was greatly incenſed, eſteeming it a 
mark of diſreſpect.  But:the ambaſſador, when Den- 
nus complained to him of the indignity, and ſaid, 
What ! have the Lacedæmonians /ent only oue ambaſſa- 
dir ? replied in a pleaſant and Lacomck manner, 75 
have ſent one ambaſſador to one King, When Demetrius 
one day was going out of his palace, and ſeemed to 
how more condeſcenſion than uſual, and to liſten 
kindly to thoſe who ſpoke to him, ſeveral perſons ran 
up to him and preſented him with written petitions. 
He favourably received them all, and put them into 
the ſkirt of his robe; and the people, who were highly 
pleaſed, ſhowed their ſatisfaction by attending him on 
his way, But as ſoon as he came to the bridge upon 
the river Axius, he opened his robe, and threw! all the 
petitions into the water. This action was very morti- 
hing to the Macedonians, who ſaw: themſelyes/ wantonly 
oppreſſed and inſulted inſtead of being governed; with 
equity and moderation: and they could not hut call to 
mind upon this occaſion What Sas of them had ſeen, 
and others heard, of the mild and popular behayibur 
d Philip to thoſe who made their applications to him. 
lt is ſaid that once as Philip was paſſing along be was 
accoſted by an old woman, who with Sreat importu- 
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nity deſired him to hear her complaint; he told het 
that he was not at leiſure ; Then, cried ſhe, you ſhould ſy 
| be a King. This anſwer made fo ſtrong an impreſſch 
upon Philip, that when he returned home, he laid af 
all other buſineſs, and employed ſeveral days in gir. 
ing audience to all who had any requeſt to make t 
him, beginning with this old woman. Nor indeed is 
there any employment fo worthy of a King as the ad. 
miniſtration of juſtice. For Mars, according to the 
expreſſion of Timotheus, is a tyrant ; but Juſtice, as Pip 
dar ſays, is the rightful ſovereign of the world. And 
Homer does not repreſent Kings as receiving battering 
engines or ſhips of war from Jupiter, but as having t 
laws committed to their cuſtody by him (1); nor doe 
he give the title of Companion of Jupiter to that King 
who was moſt warlike, oppreſſive, or cruel, but to hin 
who was diſtinguiſhed by his juſtice. (2). Demetrin, 
However, prided himſelf in an appellation. very unlik 
that of the ſovereign of the Gods, who is ſtiled the 
patron and protetior of cities; for he choſe to be called 
Poliorcetes, the deſtroyer of cities. Thus when power ald 
folly are united in the ſame perſon, vice is ſubſticute 
in the place of virtue, and the very title on which the 
conqueror builds his fame is the monument of his in- 
- | Demetrius falling dangerouſly ill at Pella was ver 
near loſing all Macedonia; for Pyrrbus took that op- 
portunĩty to make a ſudden incurſion into it, and ad 
vanced as far as Edeſſa. But Demetrius as ſoon as be 
was a little recovered, eaſily repulſed him; after which 
he made a treaty with him, being unwilling to be hin 
dred by continually ſkirmiſhing with Pyrrbus from ex 
ecuting the projects he had formed. For he deſigned 
nothing leſs than to recover all his father's dominions 
and the preparations he made were anſwerable to ſuck 
expectations and ſuch an enterprize. He had already 
raiſed'an army of ninety-eight thouſand foot, and 2 
n b 5 081% 82.0 
(1) L. I. v. 238. ,b i Mee 
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12) i. e. Minos. Od. xix. v. 178. Gaprig. 1 
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not twelve thouſand horſe, and was building five 
hundred. ſhips, ſome in the Piræus, ſome at Corinth, 
ome at Chalcis, and ſome near Pella; and he went 
timſelf to all theſe places to adviſe and direct the 
workmen. * Every one was aſtoniſhed not only at 
the number of the veſſels ke was building, but at the 
vaſt ſize of them; for there never had been ſeen' before 
galley of fifteen or fixteen ranks of oars. Afterwards 
indeed Ptolemy Philopator built one of forty ranks of 
cars: it was two hundred and eighty cubits long, and 
the height of it to the top of the prow was forty-eight 
cubits; four hundred ſailors were employed in it beſide 
the rowers, who were four thouſand ; and the deck was 
capable of containing near three Wound ſoldiers. This 
indeed was an aſtoniſhing ſpectacle, but nothing more; 
for it differed very little from an immoveable building, 
25 it could not be put in motion without great dit- 
ficulty and danger, and even then it ſerved only for 
ſhow, and could not be applied to any uſe. But the 
beauty and magnificence of Demetrius's ſhips did not 
eſſen their uſe, or render them unfit for the combat; 
and though they were wonderful for their ſize, they were 
ſill more admirable for the ſpeed and agility of their 
motion, 

A being threatened by this farmiduble force, which 
was greater than had ever been collected ſince the time 
of Alexander, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Ly -yſimachus, united 
to oppoſe Demetrius, and ſent a joint embaſſy to Pyrrbus, 
dviſing him to invade Macedonia, and not to look upon 
tte treaty with Demetrius as valid, ſince Demetrius had 
made it not with a view to ſecure him from an attack, 
but to gain an opportunity himſelf. of attacking others. 
Þrrbus being prevailed on by their arguments, Deme- 
nu found himſelf aſſaulted on all ſides before he had 
tompleated his preparations. For Greece revolted from 
lim upon the arrival of "ny with a _ fleets, and 


Mere fepter'd Minos 85 This 1 was * art — the fon h 
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at the ſame time Jſimacbus entering Macedonia fron 
Thrace, and Pyrrbus from that part of his tertitoris 
which bordered upon it, laid waſte the whole county 
Demetrius leaving his ſon to take care of Greece, we 
himſelf to the relief of Macedonia, and marched. fr 
againſt Ly/imachus. But by the way he was in forme 
that Pyrrbus had taken the city of Beræa. As ſoon u 
this news ſpread among the Macedonians, every thing 
was in confuſion ; the camp was filled with lamen 
tations and tears, and the reſentment: of the ſoldie 
_ - againſt Demetrius was ſo great, that they reproached hi 

in the moſt inſolent manner, and declared that the 
would ſtay with him no longer, pretending a deſire t 
return home and take care of their domeſtick affai 
but really deſigning to go over to Ly/imachus; Dun 
trius therefore determined to remove further from I 
mac bus, and to turn his arms againſt Pyrrbuts. F 
though his ſoldiers might have an affection ſor Ty 
machus, who was their countryman, and well known t 
many of them, having ſerved with them under 
ander; yet he thought that Fyrrbus, who was a i 
reigner, would never be preferred to him by the Me 
cedanians. But in this he was greatly deceived. Fe 
when he came to the place where Pyrrtus was, a 
had encamped at a little diſtance from him, the Mac 
donians, who looked on him with admiration on at 
count of his military exploits, who from the eutle 
times had been uſed: to eſteem the braveſt warrior th 
moſt worthy to. be a King, who were now informe 
beſides of his humanity: to his priſoners, and who we 
at all events reſolved: to quit Demetrius, choſe rather 
put themſelves under the command of Pyrrbus than ( 
any other Prince. At firſt, they deſerted privately an 
in ſmall parties, but afterwards the Whole army open 
mutinied; and at length ſome of them had the bold 
neſs to come to Demetrius and adviſe, him ta retire an 
provide for his ſafety, telling him that the Macedon 
ans vere weary of bis fighting to ſupport: his lumury. I 
theſe expreſſions were mild and reſpectful hen co 
compared with ſome others which were in wy 
» . | | # , core 
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Stora: if he had been a player not a king, changed his 
Untfy plendid theatrical robe for a mean and coarſe - habit, 

ven ind then privately withdrew from the camp. As ſoon. 
1 he was gone, moſt of the ſoldiers ran together to pil- 


ormeM:oc his tent; but while they were tearing it to pieces, 
JON & 
thing 
amen 


dien 


hich the tumult inſtantly ceaſed, and the whole army 


hen divided between him and Lyfmachus after Demetrius 


3 

f 

Den 
T1 
Pe 

yh 


lure to ſee this moſt wretched of all Princes again in 


abandoning all hope, and deteſting the cruelty of for- 


Au oiſoned herſelf. But Demetrius ſtudying how to ga- 
a folitter up the remains of this ſhipwreck, went into Greece, 
 MaWnd aſſembled all his officers and friends whom. he 


Fe 
elf may be well applied to Demetrius; | 
Perpetual change of fate I feel, 

As fortune turns her rapid wheel, „ OW 
So the pale moon ber filver light 

Changes with each returning night ; 

Firſs through the gloom ber glancing rays _ 

A flender are but juſt diſplays ; NES 
Encreas'd each night her luſtre ſpreads ; 

At length full. orb'd her light ſhe ſheds + 

Then by degrees her beam declines, eee 
Tl quench'd in night no more ſbe pine. 


This compariſon is ſtill more ſuitable to Demetrius, who 
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ore inſulting. He therefore went into his rent, and 


id fighting for the plunder, Fyrrbus appeared; upon 


1bmitted to him. The kingdom of Macedonia was 


d hin dad been in the quiet poſſeſſion of it for ſeven years. 
the Demetrius being thus expelled from his kingdom, 
fire Med to Caſandria where his wife Phila was. But ſuch 
fan vas the exceſs of her affliction, that ſhe could not en- 


he condition of a private man and an exile; and now 


une, whoſe inconſtancy her huſband had experienced 
wn nuch more in his proſperity than in his adverſity, ſhe. 


found there. What Menelaus in Sophocles ſays of him- 


through his whole life experienced an alternate encreaſe 
ad diminution, ſplendor and obſcurity, of fortune. 
ind even now, when his glory ſeemed quite eclipſed - 
adextinguiſhed, a gleam 3 light again broke out, and 


2 


the forces which gradually came in to him from diffs, 
ent parts began to inſpire him with freſh hopes. Hy 
now for the firſt time diveſted himſelf of his regal or 
naments, and viſited the ſeveral cities in the habit 
a private perſon ; and one who ſaw him in this hum. 
ble garb at Thebes elegantly applied to him theſe verſa 
A 
On Dirce's banks, and where Iſmenus glides, 
| The God beneath à mortal form he bides. 


When his affairs were ſo far advanced as to afford 
a probability of ſucceſs, and he had aſſembled ſuch 
force as gave him once more the appearance of a King, 
he reſtored to the Thebans their own laws and conſii- 
tution. At the ſame time the Athenians revolted from 
him; and removing Dipbilus from his office, who hat 
been appointed prieſt of the Protecting ' Deities, tbej 

| decreed that for the future Archons ſhould be choſen 
according to their ancient cuſtom ;. and perceiving that 
Demetrius was grown more 3 than they expected, 
they ſent for Pyrrbus out of Macedonia. Demetrius be- 
ing greatly enraged marched againſt them immediately, 
and laid cloſe ſiege to the city. But Cratus the 'philo- 
ſopher, a man of great authority and reputation, being 
ſent to him by the people, prevailed on him to rail 
the ſiege, partly by his intreaties in behalf of the Alb. 
nians, and partly by ſhowing him that he might em- 
ploy his arms more to his own advantage. Therefore 
collecting all his ſhips he embarked his whole army, 
which conſiſted of eleven thouſand foot beſide cavalry, 
and failed towards Af, with a deſign to recover Cari 
and Lydia from Ly/imachus. Eurydice the ſiſter of Phil 
met him at Miletus: ſhe brought with her Prolemais one 
of her daughters by Ptolemy, and gave her in marriage 
to Demetrius, to whom ſhe had been promiſed before at 
the requeſt of Seleucus. Immediately after his marriage 
he ſet about reducing the neighbouring cities; jor $a 
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; (3) In the firſt ſcene of the whom be ſays, „ le 
Oedipus Colontus, Oedipus appears Tixvor TvPAS Vipoiſog, Arriyony'7i 1 
led by his daughter Antigene, to Xuper piu e:; 1 


rem were voluntarily ſurrendered to him, and many 
athers he took by force, among which was Sardis. Some 
of Lyſmachus's officers alſo. deſerted to him and brought 
him both ſoldiers and money. But when he found 
that Agatbocles the ſon of Lyfimachus was advancing- 
zoainſt him with a conſiderable army, he retired into 
Phrygia, His deſign was to attempt the conqueſt of 
Armenia; for if he ſucceeded in that enterprize, he 
thought that he might induce the Medes to revolt, and 
make himſelf maſter of the upper provinces ; by which 
means he would have many ſecure places of retreat in 
caſe he were every where elſe unſucceſsful}. Apathocies 
followed him cloſe, and frequent ſkirmiſhes happened, 

in which Demetrius always had the advantage. But 
being hindered from foraging by Agathocles, he was in 
great diſtreſs for want of proviſions z the ſoldiers too, 
ſuſpecting that he intended to lead them into Armenia 
and Media, were very much diſeontented. While the 
famine was daily encreaſing, he met with another miſ- 
fortune; for miſtaking the ford as he was paſſing the 
river Lycus, he loſt a great number of men, who were 
carried away by the violence of the ſtream. Natwith- 
ſtanding this his ſoldiers could not forbear jeſting upon 
him; and one of them wrote upon the door of his tent 
this paſſage taken from the beginning of Sepbocles's 
Oedipus, with a ſlight alteration, OO oY 


Thou offspring of the wretched blind old king 
Antigonus, ſay, whither are we come (3)? 


At laſt too a peſtilence broke out in his army, a com- 

mon attendant on famine, and the effect of that un- 

wholeſome food which men in ſuch neceſſity are obl 

to eat; ſo that having loſt in all no leſs than eight 

thouſand men, he returned back with thoſe that were 

left, When he came to Tarſus he would fain have 

ſpared the country, as it then belonged to Selexcus-whom 0 

he was unwilling to offend, But finding this to be im- 3 

Theu offpriug of the wretched blind Antigone, ſay, wwbither are we 

old king, won: „„ n 9309 Dag £3268 
TH: Iii] Cicers 


poſſible on account of tbe extremity t which his ſl 


diers were reduced, and becauſe Agaubocles had decured 
letet 


all the paſſages over mount Taurus, he wrote a. 
to Seleucus, in which, after à long and moving de- 
ſeription of his misfortunes, he earneſtly intfeated 
him to have compaſſion on a man who was his near 
relation, and whoſe ſufferings might claim pity even 
from his enemies. Seleucus was touched with this re. 
preſentation, and wrote to the commander of his forces 
in thoſe parts to furniſh Demetrius with all the accom- 
modations that were ſuitable to his rank, and to ſupply 
his ſoldiers plentifully with proviſions. But-Patroclss, 
who was eſteemed a prudent man and a faithful friend 
to Seleucus, repreſented to him, that the expence af provi- 
ions for Demetrius's ſoldiers was not indeed e ęreat in- 
portance; but that it was very impolitick to. ſuffer Deme- 
ti ius 10 take up bis reſidence in that country, ꝛubo was-na- 
turally. the moſt fierce aud enterprizing of all princes, and 
as now :in,ſucb a ſituation as might prompt even-thoſe;of the 
mildeſt diſpe/itions to atts of violence and injuſtice. :; Selencu 
rouzed by this diſcourſe marched into Cilicia with à con: 
iderable army. Demetrius being - aſtoniſhed and terri- 


fied at this ſudden change, withdrew into ſome ſtrong 


places on mount Taurus, and ſent a meſſage to Selzucur 
begging, that be would allow him to ſubdue ſome: of the in. 
dependent barbarian nations, and eſtabliſb a kingdom amn 
them, where after wandering ſo long he might Ar the rej 
of his days in repoſe ;, or, if this were not. granted, at uf 
that he would ſupport his army there during the winter, and 
wot by driving bim out expoſe him deſtitute and defencelts it 
But Seleucys who ſuſpected his ſincerity, ſent word, 
that he would allow bim lo remain two months longer in Ca- 

taonia, upon condition that he would deliver ug the chief if 

bis friends as beſtages; and at the ſame time he ſhut up al 

the paſſages into Hria. Demetrius being thus taken like 
à wild beaſt in a toil, and obliged to defend himſelf by 
force, ravaged all the adjacent country. He was fre- 
guently attacked by Selexcus, but always had the advan- 
rage ; and once being beſet by the armed chariots be 
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broke through them and routed the enemy; after which 
te drove out thoſe who were poſted on the mountains to 

event his entrance into Syria,..and became maſter of 
thoſe paſſages. Being very much elated with. this ſuc- 
ceſs, and perceiving that his ſoldiers had recovered their 
courage, he made preparationsfora deciſive engagement. 
This threw Seleucus into great perplexity; for he had re- 
jected the ſuccours offered him by Lyſimachus, whom he 
— and miſtruſted; yet he was loth to engage Deme- 
nus alone, dreading the raſhneſs of his diſpoſition, and 
the mutability of his fortune which from the moſt diſ- 
treſsful ſituation had often raiſed him to the height-.of 
proſperity. In the mean time Demetrius fell dangeroully. 
il; and his diſtemper-not only enfeebled his body, but 
wrally. ruined his affairs; for a great part of his ſoldiers 
for ook him, ſome diſperſing themſelves, and others de- 
ſerting to the enemy. After forty days, being recovered, 
he with the remainder of his forces made a feint of 
marching toward Cilicia. But decamping in the night 
without ſound of trumpet, he turned another way; and 
paſſing over mount Amanus he ravaged the country on 
the other ſide as far as Qyrrheſtica. Seleucus however pur - 
ſued him, and pitched his camp very near him. Upon 
this Demetrius putting his army in motion in the night, 
marched towards him, hoping to ſurprize him, Seleucus 
was retired to reſt; and Demetrius had advanced very far 
betore he knew of his approach. . But ſome deſerters 
having informed him of the danger he was in, he ſtarted 
up in a great conſternation, and ordered an alarm to be 
ſounded; and while he was putting on his ſandals he 
cried out to his friends, We are engaged with a terrible 
wild beaſt. , Demetrius perceiving by the noiſe he heard 
in the enemies camp that he was diſcovered, marched 
back again in haſte, Seleucus, having advanced early iri 
the morning to attack him, he ſent one of his officers to 
command one wing of his army, and charging himſelf at 
the head of the other put the enemy into lome diſorder, 
Seleucus ſeeing, this quitted his horſe, pur off his helmet, 
and taking a ſhield in his hand advanced to the front of 
the my, and ſhowed himſelf to Demetrius $ Mercena- 

| | ries, 
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ries, whom he exhorted to ſubmit to him, and to ſuffer 


_ themſelves at laſt to be convinced that he had fo lon; 


forborn to come to extremities not for Demetrius's ſake 
but for theirs. Upon this they all ſaluted him as King, 
and put themſelves under his command. Demetrius, 
after the various turns of fortune which he had experi. 
enced, imagining that he might be able to extricate 
himſelf from this diſtreſs likewiſe, though the greateſt 
of any that he had ſuffered, fled to the paſſes of mount 
Amanus, and entering a thick wood with a very ſmall 
number of his friends and attendants, determined to wait 
there till night, and then if poſſible, to take the road 
towards Caunus, and reach that part of the ſea- coaſt, ex- 
pecting to find his fleet there. But when he was in- 
formed that they had not proviſions ſufficient even for 


that day, he began to think of ſome other plan. How. 


ever, ſome time after his friend Sſgenes came to him, 
having about him four hundred pieces of gold. With 
this aſſiſtance hoping to ſupport themſelves till they 
reached the ſea, they ſet forward in the night toward the 
top of the mountain. But perceiving by the fires that 
were lighted on every ſide that the enemy had ſecured 
the paſſages, they deſpaired of eſcaping that way, and 
returned to their former ſtation: the whole number in- 
deed did not return, for ſeveral deſerted by the way; 
and thoſe who remained were very much difſheartened. 
One of them ventured to propoſe to Demetrius that he 
ſhould ſurrender himſelf to Seleucus; upon which he 
drew his ſword with an intention to kill himſelf ; but 
his friends gathering about him, endeavoured to com- 


fort him, and at laſt prevailed on him to follow this 


advice. Accordingly he ſent to Seleucus, offering to 
yield himſelf up to his-diſpoſal. TT © 

' Selentus, when he received the meſſage, ſaid, I is nt 
the good fortune of Demetrius that preſerves him, but mine, 
who befide all the other favours fhe has conferred upon mt, 
affords me this occaſion of ſhowing my humanity and _ 
fity. Then calling the officers of his houſhold, he or- 
dered them to erect a royal tent, and to make- all the 
neceſſary preparations for giving Demetrius a magnificent 
as reception, 
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reception. Among the attendants of Salaucus, was one 
Apollonides, who had been intimate with Demetrius, and 
whom Seleucus now ſent to him to remove his apprehenſi- 
ons and encourage him to come as to a friend and rela- 
tion. The diſpoſition of Seleucus being known, a few of | 
his friends at firſt, and afterwards the greateſt part of - | 
them, ran to preſent themſelves to Demetrius, eagerly 
ſtriving who ſhould be the firſt to do him honour; for they 
expected that he would be highly in favour with Seleucus. | 
But the zeal of theſe courtiers changed the compaſſion | 


ait of Seleucus into jealouſy, and gave an occaſion to the en- 
ad vious and malevolent to check thoſe favourable inclina- 
X- tions which he diſcovered towards Demetrius, by alarm» 
n- ing him with the apprehenſion that ſome dangerous com- 
or motion might be cauſed in the army by Demerrius's pre- 
w. ſence, and that not by degrees, but at his very firſt ap- 
iN pearance. 5 4 44 "2 815 | : ; 
th In the mean time Apollonides with great joy delivered 
y his meſſage to Demetrius; and after him ſeveral athers 
he came who brought ſurprizing accounts of Seleucas's ge- 
at nerous intentions; fo that Demetrius, though in the firſt 
d ſhock: of his ill fortune he had thought it a meanneſs 
jd to ſurrender himſelf, now began'to entertain the moſt 
n- pleaſing expectations. But Pauſanias arriving with 
7 a band of: ſoldiers both horſe and foot, amounting in 
d. all to about a thouſand, ſuddenly ſurrounded De- 
e metrius, and ſending away thoſe who were with him, 
e conducted him not to Seleucus, but into the Syrian Cher- 
It foneſus, where a ſtrong guard was placed over him. Se- 
- leucus however appointed him a ſufficient number of at- 
is tendants, and a liberal allowance both of money and of 


0 proviſions for his table; and for his diverſion there were 
ſpacious and magnificent walks and places of exerciſe, 

ft and parks abounding with game; thoſe of his friends 

5 who had accompanied him in his flight had full liberty 

, to converſe with him; and ſome perſons came to him 

- frequently from Seleucus with obliging meſſages, and en- 

. couraged him with hopes of obtaining his liberty, the 

: conditions of which, they told him, would be ſettled as 

: ſoon as Autiocbus and Stratonice arrive. * x" 
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Demetrius, in this unhappy ſituation, wrote to his ſon 
and to his officers and friends at Athens and Corinth, de. 
ſiring them from that time to give no credit to his 
hand- writing or his ſeal, but to conſider him as alread 
dead, and to keep for Autigonus thoſe cities that till re- 
mained in their hands, together with the reſt of his poſ- 
ſeſſions. Autigonus, when he heard of his father's captivity, 
was deeply concerned; he immediately put on mourning, 
and wrote to all the other kings and to Seleucus himſelf, 
offering to ſurrender all his father's remaining domini- 
ons, and to give up himſelf as a hoſtage for him. 
Many cities and princes joined with Autigonus in inter- 
ceeding for Demetrius. Ly/imachus only ſhowed no com- 
paſſion for him; on the contrary he offered a large ſum 
of money to Seſeucus to induce. him to put Demetrius to 
death. But this offer made Seleucus, to whom he had 
always been odious, now more than ever deteſt him for 
his abominable cruelty. He reſolved however to con- 
fine Demetrius ſome time longer till Autiochus and Stra- 
tonice arrived, that he might be obliged to them for be- 
eee eds ot oo linen annua” 
Demetrius, who bore with conſtancy even the firſt 
ſhock of this misfortune, by degrees became ſtill better 
reconciled to bis lot, and diverted himſelf and exerciſed. 
his body in various ways, particularly by riding and 
hunting within the bounds preſcribed to him. But 
after ſome time he grew indolent and averſe to exerciſe, 
and gave himſelf up to drinking and gaming, in which 
amuſements he ſpent the greateſt part of his time; either 
ſeeking to fly from thoſe diſagreeable reflections on his 
preſent ſituation which purſued him in his ſober hours, 
and to loſe thought in drinking and feſtivity; or really 
eſteeming it wiſe to return to that courſe of life in which 
from his youth he had chiefly delighted, though he had 
been drawn away from it by vain ambition and the thirſt 
of empty fame, which had led him to create infinite 
teils and diſquiets to himſelf and others, and to ſeek 
in arms, in fleets, and in camps, that happineſs which 
now preſented itſelf to him unſought in a ſtate of tran- 
quillity and leiſure. And what better than this can we 
e 5 8 | expect 
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expect to be the end of all the battles fought and the 
dangers undergone by weak, unjuſt, and vicious princes, 
who not only make luxury and pleaſure their chief 

ood, inſtead of virtue and honour, but even want the 
{kill to enjoy pleaſure itſelf to the beſt adyantage? 
Demetrius, after he had been impriſoned three years 
in the Cher/ſone/us, by indolence, and by exceſs in eating 
and drinking, contracted a diſtemper which put an end 
to his life in the fifty- fourth year of his age. And Se- 
ucus was now ſeverely cenſured, and was very much 
concerned himſelf, for having entertained ſuch ſuſpici- 
ons of Demetrius, inſtead of imitating the conduct of Dro- 
michetes, who, though a Barbarian and aThracian, treated 
Lyſmachus, when he had taken him priſoner, with the 
generoſity becoming a King. 5 5 ” 
Demetrius's funeral was celebrated with a kind of thea- 
trical pomp and magnificence. For when Antigonus 
heard that a ſhip was bringing his father*s aſhes from 


Hria, he ſet ſail with his whole fleet, and met them 


among the iſlands of the Ægean ſea, where he received 
the golden urn that contained them, and placed it on 
board the royal galley. The ſeveral cities at which he 
touched in his paſſage, brought crowns to adorn the urn, 
and ſent perſons in mourning apparel to aſſiſt at the fu- 
neral ſolemnity. When the fleet arrived at Corinth, the 
urn appeared in a conſpicous place on the ſtern of the 
veſſel, adorned with the regal purple and diadem, and 
ſurrounded by a band of young men in arms. Aeno- 
phantus, the moſt celebrated performer on the flute of all 
the muſicians of that time, fat by the ſide of it, playing 
a very ſolemn air, while the oars ſtriking the water at 
equal intervals, produced a ſound like that of mourners 
beating their breaſts in a funeral proceſſion, and regu- 
larly kept time with the muſick. But what raiſed the 
moſt compaſſion in thoſe who were aſſembled on the 
ſhore was the dejected aſpect and the tears of Antigonus. 
When he had received all the crowns and other tokens 
of honour that were preſented at Corinth, he carried the 
urn to Demetrias and depoſited it there. This was a 
city-which took its name from Demetrius, and had been 

8 peopled 
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2 by the inhabitants of ſeveral ſmall towns about 
olcus, 

© Demetrius leſt behind him ſeveral FOTO ; Antiqon 
and Stratonice whom he had by Phila; two Demetri;, one 
of whom was the ſon of an 7hrian woman, and _ ſur- 
named the Slender, the other, whom he had by. Ptolemais, 
reigned at Grene: by Deidamia he had Alexander, who 
paſſed his life in Ægypt. It is ſaid alſo that he had a 
ſon called Corrabus by Eurydice. The kingdom conti- 
nued in his family through ſeveral ſucceſſions till the 
time of Per — who was conquered by the Romans, and 
was the laſt King of Macedon. Having thus repreſented 
the Macedonian tragedy, we ll: now introduce the Re. 
man. 


— N 


MARCUS ANTONIUS. 


HE grandfather of Antony was the famous ora- 
tor, whom Marius put to death for having 

taken part with Sy//a, His father was Antony 
ſurnamed the Cretan : he made no conſiderable figure in 
the ſtate, but was a good man, and particularly remark- 
able for his liberality, which may appear from this ſingle 
ation, He was not very rich, 'and was therefore 
checked in the exerciſe of his good-nature by his wife. 
One day a friend of his that ſtood in need of money 
came to borrow ſome of him. But Antony having no 
money, ordered his ſervant to put ſome water in a ſil- 
ver baſon, and bring it to him. As ſoon as it was 
brought he lathered his face, as if he was going to ſhave 
himſelf; and ſending away the ſervant upon another 


errand, he gave his friend the baſon, deſiring him to 


make 


make what uſe he pleaſed of it. But when great en. 


| Cicero for having been engaged in Catiline's conſpiracy. 


but by the worſt of misfortunes he contracted an ac. 
ant on him, ſeduced him into a lewd, drunken coutſe 


age, amounting to no leſs than two ) hundred and fifty 


tribunes of that age, and joined in thoſe wild and deſpe- 


that was formed againſt Clodius, he left Italy, and travel- 


ti-ſum, & argutum, fententiis non atque incitatum, quali nunc eff HA 


« 
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quiry was made after the baſon, and he ſaw that his 
wife was very angry, and reſolved to put all her ſervants 
to che torture, he acknowledged what he had done, and 
begged her pardon, 

His Wife was Julia, of ide family of ihe G who 
for: her virtue and diſeretion was not inferior to the beſt 
women of her time. It was under her that Autom re- 
ceived his education, after the death of his father, whin 
ſhe married Cornelius Lentulus, who 1 was put to death by 


This probably was the firſt ground of that violent hatred 
which Atom bore Cicero. He pretended that the body 
of Lentulus was denied burial, till in conſequence of ear- 
neſt application to Ciceros vife it was granted to his mother 
Julia. But this was an abſolute falſnood; for none of thoſe 
who ſuffered in the Conſulſbip of Cicero had the right of 
burial denied them. Autom was a very beautiful youth ; 


quaintance and friendſhip, with Curio, a man abandoned 
to his pleaſures; who, to make Antony more depend- 


of life, and engaged him in ſuch extravagant expences, 
that he contracted a debt much too great lor one of his 


ralents. Curio was his ſurety for the whole z--whi 
coming to the knowledge of Czrio's father, he diſmiſſe 
Antony trom his houſe. Soon atter this he aſſodiated 
with Codius, the moſt inſolent and profligate of all the 


rate meaſures by which he attempted to bring the ſtate 
into confuſion. But not being able long to endure. his 
madneſs, and being apprehenſive of the powerful party 


led into Greece, where he ſpent his time in warlike exer- 
TT;  ciſes, 


( 1) Cicero tells us in his W concinnis, \& Senses ous - aha a- 
chat there were two ſorts of ſtyle tem genus eſt non tam fententiis fre- 
called the Afatick. Unum ſenten- quentatum, quam verbis wolucre, 


iam gravibus, & ſeveris, uam tota; nee funine folum. oral. oY 
. fe 
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ciſes, and in the ſtudy of eloquence. He affected 
much the -{fatick way of ſpeaking (1), which was moſt 
in faſhion then, and which was very ſuitable to the va- 


were ſo conſpicuous in his character. 


which ar firſt he refuſed,- not being willing to ſerve as a 
private man; but being appointed commander of the 
horſe, he went along with him. He was firſt ſent 
wainſt Ariſtobulus, who had prevailed with the es ta 
ferolt. He himſelf was the firſt that ſcaled the walls, 


ind on the ſtrongeſt ſide of the town; he drove Ariſtobu- 


ks from all his forts, and in a pitched battle overcame 


im, though with a much inferior number, cut to pieces 


moſt of his men, and took him and his ſon priſoners. 
This war being ended, Gabinius was ſolicited, by Pto- 
ny to march with him into /Zgypt and reſtore him to 
tis kingdom; and a promiſe was made of ten thouſand 
alents reward, Moſt of the officers were againſt this 
enterprize, and Gabinius himſelf did not much approve 
b though the. ten thouſand, talents had a powerful ins 
luence over him. But Autom, being deſirous of cngag- 
ng in great actions, and willing to gratify a ſuppliant 
king, uſed all his intereſt with Cabinſus to perſuade him 
v the expedition, and at, laſt prevailed. All were of. 
opinion that the march to Pelgſium was more dangerous 


4 


han the war itſelf; for they were to paſs over a deep 
land, where no freſh water was to be hoped for, by the 
de of the marſhes of Serbonis, which the Aigyptians call 
he vapour of Typhoti's breath, but which ſeem to he cauſed 
Y the overflowing of the Red Sea, which in thoſe parts 
6 ſeparated from the Mediterranean but by a ſmall neck 
fland. But Autumy being ordered thither with the cavalry, 
h nor only make himſelf aſter of the paſſes, bur even, 


(4) This 


nity, oſtentation, arrogarice, and wild ambition, which - 


After ſome ſtay, in Greece, he was invited by Gabinius 
the Proconſul to make a campaign with him in Syria, - 


(ian exornate, & faceth genere y bars. Fot thteſe reaſohs Hunter 
worum. ' And he adds that fut, who equally excelled in both | 
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ol Peluſum, which is a very conſiderable city, and a 
the garriſon priſoners; by which means he rendered dh 
march ſecure to the army, and confirmed the Getieral 
his hopes of victory. The enemy ſoon feceived a gen 
advantage from Antony's love of glory; for when Py. 
lemy had entered Pelufium very much enraged againſt the 
 #eyptians, and deſigning to put them every one to thi 
fword, Antony reſolutely withſtood him, and prevented 
him from executing his purpoſe, ' In the many pre 
battles which were tought he gave various prodfs of hi 
valour and conduct, but more efpecially in that 'aQioi 
of his, when wheeling about he attacked the rear of 
the enemy, and gave opportunity to thoſe that charged 
them in front to obtain an entire victory, for which 
he received ſuitable rewards and honours: His Rute 
nity towards the corpſe of Arebrlaus, who fell in the 
action, was taken notice of eben by the common peo 
le. He had been his intimate friend, and was con- 
nected with him by the rights of hoſpitality; and 
though he was compelled by his duty to fight againſt 
him whilſt he was living, yet as ſoon as he heard hes 
dead, he cauſed his body to be ſearched after, and ha- 
ing found it in the field he took care to have it interred 
with royal pomp and magnificence, Upon theſe ac. 
counts he left behind him an extraordinary characte 
among the Alexandrians, and was eſteemed by the Roman 
ſoldiers a man of a great and noble mind, 
There was a remarkable elegance and dignity in his 
mien, his beard was of a graceful length, his forehesd it 
large, his noſe aquiline, and there was a manlineſs in 
his countenance that gave him a reſemblance of the ſta 
tues and pictures we have of Hercules; and indeed it wit 
an ancient tradition that the Antonies were deſcended 
from Hercules, by a ſon of his called Antton ; and thihor 
opinion Artory endeavoured to confirm by affecting i peo 
_ reſemble him both in his mien and dreſs ; for wheneve 
he appeared in publick he wore his veſt girt low about 
the hips, a large ſword on his ſide, and over all a Coarl 
mantle. What might ſeem to ſome very inſupportableMezi: 
his vain-glory, his diſpoſition to raillery, his drinkingFin; 


n publick, and frequenting the common ſoldiers tables 
and eating places, made him the delight of the whole 


many fr iends by the aſſiſtance he gave them in carrying 


on their intrigues, and could without offence hear them 
ally him upon his own. The gęneroſity of his rempe! 
in beſtowing gratuities with a liberal hand to the ſoldiers 
and his friends, laid a noble foundation for his advance 
ment at the beginning, and was very advantageous. to 
him in ſupporting his power afterwards, though he was 
continually weakening it by a thouſand follies which he 
committed daily. One inſtance of his liberality I muſt 
relate. He had ordered two hundred and fifty thouſand 
drachmas (which fum the Romans call Decies) to be given 
to one of his friends; and his ſteward wondering at the 
extravagance of the ſum laid all the ſilver in à heap, 
that Antony might ſee it as he paſſed by. Accordin iy 
yhen he had caſually caſt his eyes upon it, he aſked his 

ſteward what it was for ? and when he was anſwered 
that it was the ſum he had ordered as a preſent for ſuch 4 
jrr/on, Antony perceiving the envy and ill-nature of the 
man, replied, Ftbougbt the ſum I had ordered would bave 
appeared much more conſiderable; it is too little, let it bt 
wubled. But this happened long after the time I am now 


Fl 


ſpeaking of, 3 | ; | | 
The citizens: of Rome were divided into two parties, 
tiey who favoured the ſenate followed Pompey, who was 


baden preſent; the popular party were for bringing Cz/ar 


yith his army from Gaul. Curio the friend of Antony 


nfizving changed his party, and devoted himſelf to Czar, 


brought over Antony likewiſe z and the authority that he 
ad gained by his eloquence and by his great expences, 
Mich were conſtantly ſupplied by Cæſar, gave him op- 
portunity of making his friend Antony Tribune of the 
people, and afterwards Augur. Antony, as ſoon as he 


Wo”! into power, was very ſerviceable to Cz/ar's party. 


In the firſt place he oppoſed the Conſul Marcellus, Who 


aud defigned to give Pompey the command of the old 


cgions, and tO empower him to r aiſe new ones; at the | 


ume time he got it decreed, that the forces then on fo 7 


ml 


du 


ger of bis life. 
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ſhould be ſent into Syria, and added to the army ther 
under the command of Bibulus, who was carrying on the 
war againſt the Parihians, and that no perfons ſhoul 
give in their names to ſerve under Pompey. In the nen 
place, finding that Pompey's faction would nor ſuffer 
Cæſar's letters to be received or read in the fenate, hy 
virtue of his office he read them publickly, and ſucceeded 
ſo well, that many were brought to change their mind, 
and to declare that Czfar's demands were juſt and res. 
ſonable. At length two queſtions being put in the ſe. 
nate, the one, whether Pompey ſhould di 1/miſs his army, the 
other, whether Cæſar ſhould diſmiſs his, a few were for 
the former, and all but a few for the latter Where: 
upon Antony ſtood up and put the queſtion, whether i 
would be agreeable to them that both Pompey and Cæſu 
 fhonld diſmiſs their armies. This propoſal was approved 
of with great acclamations, and Antony was very much 
commended, and deſired to put it to the vote. But thi 
being oppoſed by the Conſuls, Czfar's friends made 
ſome new propofals which ſeemed not unreaſonable; 
but they were browbeaten by Cato, and Antony himſel 
was commanded to leave the ſenate by Lentulus the Con- 
ful. He curſed them bitterly at his departure; and diſ- 
guiſing himſelf in a fervant's habit, accompanied' only 
with Quintus Caſſius in a hired chariot, he went immedi- 
ately to Cæſar. They were no ſooner arrived, but they 
loudly complained hat affairs at Rome were tranſaftt 
without any regard to order or law,” that the privilege 1 
ſpeaking was denied to the Tribunes, and that be who aſſertc 
what was juſt and W RN was expelled end put in dew 


Cæſar upon this marched his army into Maxi 40 
hence it was that Cicero ſaid in his Philippicks, ' tha 
(2) Antony was the cauſe of the civil war, as Helen was 
of the Trojan. But this is manifeſtly falſe. For Cz 
was not of ſo weak a temper, nor fo eaſily tranſported 
by paſſion, as immediately to wage war with his coun 
| 57 _ the > 1 and . ius N refug 
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n his camp in a mean habit and a hired chariot, unleſs 
he had reſolved on it long before. This indeed was to 
him, who had long wanted a pretence for deelaring war, 
2 fair and plauſible occaſion; but his true motive was 


ance with all mankind, the unquenchable thirſt of em- 
pire, and the mad ambition of being the greateſt man 
in the world, which was impoſſible for him to be till he 
had reduced Pompey. 1 55 „ en een ee 
As ſoon as he had made himſelf maſter of Rome, and 
driven Pompey out of Italy, he reſolved firſt to turn his 
arms againſt the legions Pompey had in Spain, and then, 
having a fleet. in readineſs, to go in purſuit of Pompey 
himſelf, leaving in the mean time the government of 
Rome to Lepidus the Prætor, and the government of 
Jaiv and the command of the army to Antony Tribune 
of the people. d..... ON rags 
Antony ſoon gained the affections of his ſoldiers, by 
joining with them in their exerciſes, by eating and 
drinking with them, and making them preſents to the 
utmoſt of his abilities. But he was very much difliked 
by every one elſe; for he was too lazy to attend to the 
complaints of the injured, and was peeviſh and impa- 
tient with thoſe who came to him upon buſineſs; and 
belides, he was infamous for his familiarity with other 
mens wives. In ſhort, the government of Cæſar, which 
in itſelf was far from being tyrannical, was rendered 
odious by his friends. And as Antony had the greateſt 
power, he committed the moſt notorious outrages, and 
conſequently moſt of the blame was thrown upon him. 
Cæſar however at his return from Spain winked: at his 
faults ; but he was not at all to blame when he employed 
Antony in war, he being a very active, brave and 1kilful 
commander. d 2911951) [015 en e oe 
Cæſar embarking at Brunduſſum, ſailed over the Tonian 
ſea with a few troops, and ſent back the fleet, with or- 
ders to Antony and Gabinius to put the army on board; 
and land as ſoon as 'poſlible in Macedonia. Gubinius, 
ife baic reipablicæ cauſa Belli, cauſa peſtis argue exilii fin. 
| | V 5 (3) They 


the ſame that formerly ſet Alexander and Cyrus at vari- 
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who was afraid to go by ſea, the paſſage being danger. 
ous on account. of the —— a7 "Bg was forted th 
march his army a great way about by land. But 2 
tom, being afraid leſt Cæſar might be overpowered by 
the great number of enemies that ſurrounded him, drove 
back Libo, who was at anchor with a fleet in the mouth 
of the haven of Brunduſium; for he ſent out ſeveral ſmall 
veſſels, with which he encompaſſed each of Zibv's'gal. 
lies, and fo forced them to retire. | This gave him an 
opportunity of putting aboard'twenty thoufand foot, and 
eight hundred horſe, with which he fer ſail. ' The enemy 
having eſpied kim, made up to him; but he-eſcaped 
this danger by the favour of a ſtrong ſouth- wind, which 
made the fea ſo rough that the epemy's fleet was not 
able ta reach him. Hut the ſame wind drove him it 
firſt upon a rocky ſhore, againſt which the ſea beat with 
ſuch violence that there was no hope of eſcaping ſhip 
wreck. | But on a ſudden it turned about to the ſouth- 
weſt, and blew from land to the main ſea, where An. 
tony tailing i in ſecurity, ſavy the coaſt all covered 'with 
the wrecks of the enemy's fleet; for the ſtorm had driven 
their ſhips upon the rocks, where many of them were 
daſhed to pieces. Antony making bis advantage of this 
diſaſter took many priſoners, and a very 'confiderable 
booty. He likewiſe made himſelf maſter of the town 
of Eiſſus, and by the ſeaſonable arrival of ſo n reins 
forcement very much animated Cer. 

Among the many battles which were fought FAM 
bas none in which he did not ſignalize himſelf; twice 
he ſtopped the army in its flight, led them back to the 
charge,: and gained the victory; ſo: that next to:Ceſor, 

e had the greateſt reputation of any perſon in che army. 
And what opinion Cæſar himſelf had of him, plainly 

appeared at the laſt and deciſive battle. of Pharſalia. He 
led the right wing himſelf, and committed the charge 
of the left to Antony, as the beſt of all his officers. Af- 
ter the battle, Cæſar being created Dictator, went in pur- 
ſuit of Pompey... and ſent Autony to Rome, with the cha · 
tacter of General of the horſe. This officer is next in 
power to the Dictator, when a preſents and in his _ 
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rules in chief, and almaſt alone; for upon the election 
of a Dictator, all other magiſtrates except the ttibunes 
ceaſe to exerciſe any authority in Rome. - „„ 

Dalabellg, one of the Tribunes, who was a young 
man and fond of new projects, propoſed. a la for abo- 
ming all debts, and preſſed Antom to join with him, 
he being his friend, and forward enough to promote 
any thing that was agreeable. to the common peoples 
out A/enius and Trebellius did all they could to divert him 
from it. Antony happened at this time to be ſeized 
with a violent fit of jealouſy, and ſuſpected that there 
was a ſecret commeree betwixt Dolabella and his wife, 
who was his firſt couſin, being the daughter of Caius 
Antonius, who had been Ciceros collegue when he was 
Conſul. Wherefore to revenge this injury he divorced 
his wife, and joining with Afnius, openly; oppoſed, Dela- 
bella. Dolabeila had taken poſſeſſion of the Forum, in order 
to get his law paſſed ; but the ſenate having ordered Au- 
toy to employ force againſt him, he attacked him, killed 
many of his men, and loſt ſome of his ] n.. 
By this action he incurred the diſpleaſure of the pea- 
ple; and at the ſame time his way of life made him odi- 
ous to all wiſe and good men, who, as Cicero ſays, de- 
teſted his revelling at unſeaſonable hours, his extra- 
vagant expences, his groſs and ſcandalous lewdneſs, 
his ſleeping in the day-time, his walks to digeſt; his de- 


bauches, and his riotous entertainments and diverſions at 


night. for. ſolemnizing the nuptials of ſome comedian or 
buffoon. It is reported, that having been drinking all 
night at the wedding: of Hippias the comedian, and. in the 
morning being obliged to harangue the people, he went 


out, overcharged as he was, and vomited before them 


all, one of his friends receiving it in his gown. Sergius, 
the comedian, was he who had the greateſt power with 
him; and Cyiberis, a lady of the ſame profeſſion, the 

voman that had his heart. She, when he went his pro- 
greſs, accompanied him in. a litter, and had an equipage 
not at all inferior to his mother's. The people were 
ſcandalized at the great pomp of his travelling plate, 


which; was more proper for a triumph, than a qourneꝝ; 
25 N 14 | "= 
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at his * tents to be ſet up every where in the 1 
by the ſides of rivers, and in groves, for his dinin 
With all the luxury imaginable; at his having his cha- 
riot drawn by lions, and at his lodging his Whores and 
female muſicians, whereſoever he paſt, in the houſes of 
grave men, and virtuous women. And it ſeemed very 
unreaſonable that Cz/ar at a diſtance from ah ſhould 
fare hardly, and with great fatigue and hazard purſue 
the remainder of a dangerous war, whilſt others, under 
his authority, left no inſolence r upon thei 
fellow- citizens. | 
This ſeems to kave: . the diſturbanges'| it 
Rome, and to have encouraged the ſoldiers to inſult an , 
plunder the people. And for this reaſon Cæſar at hi 
return pardoned Dolabella, and being created the hi 
time Conſul, took not Auiom, but Lepidus for his e 
legue, Pompey s houſe being to be ſold, Antony bougl ; 
itz but when they came to aſk him for the pref : 
money he fell into a paſſion ; and he ſays himſelf tf y 
this was the reaſon why he would not follow Cæſar 
Africa, for he thought that his former ſervices had 'nf 
been recompenſed as they deſerved: Cæſar however 7 
expreſſing his diſlike of Antony's courſe of life, em 
have given ſome check to his exceſſive difſolurens 
for he became more regular in his conduct, and ma 
Fulvia the widow-of the ſeditious Clodius, a woman 
born for ſpinning or houſewifery, nor one that co db | 
content with the power of ruling a huſband in a piii 
: ſtation, but who had a ſpirit fit to govern a Prince 
direct the leader of an army. So that Cleopatra 
great obligations to Fulvia for having taught Aut f 
ſo ſubmiſſive to female authority; for he had g 
ö 467 ſuch a courſe of diſcipline, as rendered 
3 tame and tractable when he came into 
ands. Antony however by many juvenile (por 
tricks endeavoured to divert her and keep her inp 
humour. Thus when Cæſar after his victory in 
was on his return home, Antony, among many oth 
went out to meet him ; but a rumour being read 
Ne was killed, and that the enemy were mare 
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into Taly, he returned to Rome, and diſguiſi ing himſelf 
in the habit of a ſlave, came to the houſe by night, ſay- * 
ing that he had brought a letter to Fulvia from Antony. 
He was immediately introduced to her with his head 
muffled up; and ſhe with great impatience, before ſhe 
received the letter, aſked if Antony were well? He made 
no anſwer, but gave her the letter, and as ſhe was 
opening it took her about the neck and kiſſed her. This 
little ſtory out of many of the ſame kind, we thought 
fit to relate as a ſpecimen of the reſt, 
All the principal men of the city went ſome days 
; j ourney to meet Cæſar in his return from Spain; but An» 
um was the beſt received of any, being admitted to 
F. the whole journey with him in his chariot. Behind 
ame Brutus Albinus, and Ofavins his niece's ſon, who 
was afterwards called Auguſtus Cæſar, and reigned many 
Wears over the Romans. Cæſar being created the fifth 
Mime Conſul, immediately choſe Antony for his collegue; 
hut deſigning himſelf to quit the Conſulthip in favour 


| Antony however violently oppeſed it, and re- 
proached Dolabella in the moſt injurious terms, who re- 
E. the inſult with equal warmth; ſo that Cæſar, be- 
Ig aſhamed of their indecent behaviour, referred the 
gn({ideration of the affair to another time. The next 
ine it was propoſed, Antony cried out that the omens 
aken from the flight of birds were unfavourable to this 
promotion; thus Cæſar was obliged to give up his de- 
Ho and to abandon Dalabella, who was very much en- 
raged at his diſappointment. Cæſar ſeems to have had 
no leſs diſlike to Dolabella than to Antony; for when one 
of his friends accuſed them of having ſome defign againſt 
kim, he anſwered, I am not afraid of theſe fat and ſleeł men, 
bit of the pale and the lean; meaning Brutus and Caſſius, 
who afrerwards conſpired againſt him, and killed him. 
And Antony himſelf, without deſigning it, gave them a 
very plauſible pretence for that undertaking. For 
hen the Romans were celebrating the feſtival called 
Lypercalia, Cæſar ſat on the Roſtrum in a triumphal ha- 
* to ſee the courſe. For on this occaſion many young 
noble- 


df f Dolabela, he acquainted the ſenate with his reſolu- 


4 7 

noblemen, and ſome of the magiſtrates, anointed with 
oil, and having ſtraps of white leather in their hands, 
run about and ſtrike in ſport every one they meet. - 4x. 


what was required by the original inſtitution, -he;took + 
laurel garland, and having wreathed a diadem about it, 
ran towards the Ręſtrum, and being lifted-up by his com- 
panions, would have put it upon the head of Cæſar, in. 
timating that he ought to be declared King; but Ceſer 
ſeemingly refuſed the offer, far which he was greathy 
applauded by the people. Antony however perſiſted in 
his deſign; ſo that there was a conteſt for ſome time be- 
tween him and Czſzr, the one offering, and the other 
refuſing, with this difference, that only a few of uu; 
friends applauded him when he offered the diadem, but 
all the people with loud ſhouts applauded Cæſar when 
he refuſed it. This indeed is very remarkable, that the 
people ſhould endure patiently all that a kingly govern- 
ment could impoſe, and at the ſame time dread+the 
name of King, as the utter deſtruction of their liberty. 
Czfar, being very much concerned at what had paſſed, 
came down from the Roffrum, and laying bare his neck, 
cried out, $/rike who will, The crown at laſt was put 
upon one of his ſtatues; but the Tribunes took it off, 
to the great ſatisfaction of the people, who followed 
them home with loud acclamations; Czar however te- 
ſented the action, and afterwards turned them out of 
their office. Theſe things gave great encouragement to 
Brutus and Caſſius, who when they had choſen the moſt 
faithful of their friends for the execution of this enter- 
prize, were thinking to engage Antony. Every one ap- 
proved of him, except Trebonius, who informed them 
that Antony and he had travelled and lodged together in 
the late journey they took to meet Cz/ar, and that he 
had let fall ſeveral hints concerning the matter now in 

hand, on purpoſe to ſound him; that Antony very wel 

underſtood him, but did not at all approve of the'de- 
ſign; that notwithſtanding this he had never revealed 
the diſcourſe to Cæſar, but faithfully kept the ſecret. Ibe 

"conſpirators then propoſed that Antony ſhould be:killed 


with 
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aith Ceſur; but this Brutus would by no means con- 


Juſt as they had ordered it Czſar was ſlain; and An- 
um putting on à ſervant's habit, concealed himſelf; 
but under ſtanding that the conſpirators had aſſemblel 
in the capitol, and had no further deſign upon any one, 
he perſuaded them to come down, and delivered up 
his fon to them as an hoſtage. That night Caſſms ſup- 
ped with Antony, and Brutus with Lepidus. The next 
day he called the ſenate, Where he propoſed that an act 
of oblivion ſhould be paſſed, and that provinces ſhould 
be aſſigned to Brutus and "Cofius. The ſenate agreed 
to theſe propoſitions, and ratified every thing that had 


been enacted by Cæſar. Thus Antony went out of the 


ſenate with ſuch reputation and efteerm no man had 
ever gained before him; for it was apparent that he had 
taken away all the grounds of a civil war, and had 
own himſelf an able politician, by ſertling and com- 
poling the commonwealth in circumſtances of ſuch 
danger and difficulty. But the feputation he had with 


ſupplant Brutus. Wherefore when Cæſar's body was 
expoſed in the Forum, he took upon him to pronounce 
the cuſtomary funeral oration; and perceiving the,peo- 
ple to be deeply affected with what he had ſaid in com- 
mendation of Cæſar, he endeavoured ſtill more to raiſe 
their compaſſion, and enlarged: upon every ſtriking:eir- 
cumſtance of this tragical event. To compleat all, he 
took the robe from off the dead body, and held it up, | 


bowing it ſtained with blood, and pierced through in 


many 
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ne 
many places, calling the perpetrators of this deed vil. 
lains and murderers. His harangue had ſo great a 
effect upon the multitude, that they would not defer 
the ſolemnities of the funeral, but making a pile 
of tables and forms in the very Forum, ſet fire to it; 
and every one taking a brand, ran in great fury to the 
conſpirators houſes, with a reſolution to burn and de- 
„ EET oO 
Upon this tumult Bratus and his whole party left the 
city, and Cz/ar's friends joined themſelves to Away, 
Calpburnia, Ceſar's wife, intruſted him with, almoſt all 
her treaſure, which amounted to no leſs than four 
thouſand talents. He got alſo into his bands all Ceſar 
papers, which contained a particular account of all his 
deſigns. Theſe papers were very ſerviceable to Amory; 
for, by inſerting into them whatever names he pleaſed, 
he made ſome of his friends magiſtrates, ſome ſenators, 
recalled ſome from exile, and ſet others at liberty who 
were impriſoned, pretending that all this was ordered 
ſo by Cæſar. Theſe perſons the Romans, by way of 
raillery, called CEaromtes (3), becauſe when their title 
to the benefits they had received was called in queſtion, 
they were obliged to have recourſe to the regiſters of 
a dead man. In ſhort, Amiony's power in Rome was ab- 
ſolute; for he himſelf was Conſul, and his two bro- 
thers in two poſts of great authority; Caius being Præ- 
tor, and Lucius Tribune of the people. 
'. While affairs were in this ſituation at Rome, the 
young Ceſar, who, as we have ſaid, was Julius Czſar's 
niece's ſon, and was by teſtament left his heir, arrived 
at Rome from Apollonia, where he reſided when his uncle 
was killed. The firſt thing he did was to viſit Anton, 
as Julius Cæſar's friend. He ſpoke to him concerning 
the money that was in his hands, and reminded. him 
of the legacy Cæſar had left of ſeventy-five Drachma: 
(3) They were likewiſe called franchiſed by their maſter's laf 
Orcini. Quos Orcinas dulgus do will. © 
cabat, ſaith Suetonius, So they (4) For the ſenate had granted 
called thoſe ſlaves who were en- to Cz/ar a right of uſing in 8 
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vil. to every Roman citizen. Antony at firſt took little no- 
t an WI tice of him, but conſidering him as a raw unexperien- 
defer I ced youth, told him that it was madneſs for him, who 
pile nad neither capacity nor friends, to take upon him ſuch 


it; 2 burden as that of Ceſar's executorſnip, and inheri- 2 


te WY tance. 
de. Ofavins not rolfering himſelf to be thus repulſed, 


T ſtill infiſted on the money; which fo provoked Antony 
the WW that he endeavoured upon all occafions to mortify and 
n. affront him. He oppoſed him when he was candidate 
all for the Tribuneſhip; and when he attempted (4) to 
four WF carry into the theatre the golden chair, granted by the 
r; ſenate to his father, he threatened to ſend him to pri- 
bis fon if he did not deſiſt from ſoliciting the people. But 
9; WW when Ofavius applied himſelf to Cicero and the reſt 
led, of Antiry's enemies, and was by them recommended 
ns, to the ſenate, while he himſelf courted the people, and 
vho WW grew all the veteran ſoldiers out of their reſpective 
red quarters, and formed them into a body; then Antony 
of began to be ſo apprehenſive, that he gave him a meet- 
itl ing in the capitel, where they conferred ſome time to- 

on, oxther, and at length came to an accommodation. 
of That night. Antony had a very unlucky dream; for 
ab. he fancied that his right hand was thunderftruck ; and 
ro- ſome few days after he was informed that Ceſar bad . 
*. deſign upon his life. Cz/ar would have juſtified him- 
8 ſelf, but was not believed, ſo that the breach was now 
he i made as wide as ever, and both of them poſted con- 
7 tinually all over Italy to engage the old troops that lay | 
ed ſcattered in their quarters, by promiſing them great 
de rewards, and each endeavoured to be beforehand with 
9. the other in ſecuring thoſe legions that were ſtill on 
foot. Cicero, who had the greateſt authority of any 
man in Rome, exaſperated the people againft Antony, 
and at length perſuaded the ſenate to declare him a 
| Publick 
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publick enemy, and to. ſend to Ce/ar the roch and 


with a mourning mantle thrown over him, he came 

(5) Cicero in his Philippicks name of a Greek meaſure cop: 
calls him Cotyla, which is the taining about half a ue 
|  thereio 
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fear the trenches of Lepidus, and began- to harangue 
the army. Some were affected by bis habit, others by 
his words; and Lepidus fearing the conſequence, or- 
dered the trumpets to ſound, that he might be heard 
no longer. This raiſed in the ſoldiers. a greater ſenſe 
of pity, ſo that they ſecretly ſent Lælius and Cladius dreſ- 
kd in womens cloaths, and adviſed Antony to attack Le- 
pidus's trenches, aſſuring him that many of them were diſ- 
poſed 10 receive. him, and even to kill Lepidus i be de- 
fred it. Antony would by no means ſuffer. any violence 
to be offered to Lepidus; but the next day he marched 
at the head of his troops, ſounded a river which lay be- 
cween the two camps, and was the firſt that threw him 
ſelf into the water. in order to gain the other ſide, where 
he obſerved Zepidus's ſoldiers in great numbers reach- 
ing out their hands to help him, and beating down 
ns, the works to make way for him. Having entered the 
of camp, and finding himſelf abſolute maſter of it, he 
treated Lepidus with great civility, and gave him the 


* title of Father when he ſpoke to him; and though he 
or had every thing at hisown command, he left him the 
he title of General and all the honours belonging to it. 
n WM This behaviour induced Munatius Plancus who: was en- 
5 camped not far off with a conſiderable force, to come 


i and join him. Thus being rendered very ſtrong he re- 
d. paſſed the Alps, and led with him into Lay ſeventeen. 
+ legions of foot, and ten thouſand horſe; beſides theſe 
bs he left ſix legions in garriſon under the command of 
d Varius one of his familiar friends and drinking compa- 
0 nions, who was ſurnamed Cotylon (5). : 

d ' Ceſar perceiving that .Cicero's intention was to re- 
eſtabliſh che ſtate. in its former liberty, quitted him 
: ſoon, and by his friends made propoſals of an accom- 
; modation to Antony. They both met together with Le- 
5 pidus in a ſmall iſland (6) in a river, where the con- 
| ference laſted three days. The empire of the world 
was divided amongſt them, as if it had been their. 


| | * paternal 
therefore uſed "for 2 cup. miles diſtant from: Bologna, in the 
(6) This iſland was about two river Rbenus. | 67 1 
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paternal inheritance. The only thing that was : 
with any difficulty was to determine who Doe, be 

to death, each of them being deſirous to deſtroy his 
enemies and to ſave his friends. At laſt their reſent. 
ment againſt their enemies prevailing over. their af: 
fection for their friends or relations, Cz/ar ſacrificed 
Cicero to Antony, Antony his uncle Lucius to Cæſar, and 
both of them eaſily granted to Lepidus the liberty to murder 


his own brother Paulus; though there are ſome who ſay 


that they required it of him. I believe that nothing 
was ever heard of ſo barbarous as this compoſition ;; for 


in this exchange of blood for blood, each of them Way 


the murderer not only of thoſe that were given up to him 
dy the other two, but of them alſo whom he abandoned 
to the rage of the others; and by thus murdering thoſe 
againſt whom they had no reſentment, they ſhowed 


themſelves more cruel and unjuſt to nen friends than 


even to their enemies. 1 
This agreement being made, the: army; defired — 
their confederacy and friendſhip might be: cemented by 


| ſome alliance; and accordingly Cz/ar married Claudia 


the daughter of Tulvia wife to Antony. As ſoon as this 


was refolved on, they ſettled the lift of ſuch as had been 


marked down for death, amounting in the whole to, 


three hundred perſons. When Cicero was killed, Auom 


ordered the murderers to cut off his head and his right 
band with which he had written his invectives againſt 
him; and when they were brought before him, he be- 
held them with great ſatisfaction, and ſeveral times 
laughed for joy at the Gght. After he had ſatiated 
himſelf wich the view of them, he ordered them to be 
fixed upon the Rofirum, not conſidering that by this 
ſhocking abuſe of his power and good fortune, the at- 
front he deſigned to the memory of the dead redounded 
to his own diſgrace. His uncle Lucius Ceſar: being 
cloſely purſued took refuge in his ſiſter's houſe, where 
when the murderers had broke in, and were preſſing 
into her chamber, ſhe met them at the door, and ſtretch- 
ing out her hands cried out ſeveral times, 2e "rs Mes. 
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er General end by this -Greacls and .conſancy, ſhe 
ſayed her- brother. 80 N als 44:33 
This Triumvirats was very hateful to the Bomanss 
but the chief blame was laid upon Antony ; fdr he was 
older than Cæſar, and had greater authorit than Le 
didit; and beſides he had no ſooner ſettled his affair 
but he returned to his former debauched and diſſoluts 
way of living. But the hatred and infamy that he i in 
curred by his intemperance, were Pal much 6588 
raed by his living in the houſe of Pompgy. the G at, 4 
man no leſs celebrated: ſor his temperance and 1 6 — 
nity, than for his three triumphs... The. people caul 
not without indignation ſee the doors of that houſe ür 
zoainſt Magiſtrates, Generals, and Ambaſſadors; whg 
were inſolently refuſed: admittance, while it was open 
to players, juglers, and drunken flatterers; upon who 
be ſpent the greateſt part of thoſe immenſe ſums 14 5 
he had aceumulated by ſo many acts of violence and ex- 
tortion. For the Triumpuri not only ſeized and ane 
eſtates of ſuch, as had been ptaſcribed, by means of fal 
ccuſations:defraudiog the widows, and orphans, of. ther 
right of inheritance, andi beſides, burdened the pe 
vich unreaſonable impoſſtions ; ut hearing that large 
ſums of monty, belonging both to ſtrangers and to the 
citizens: of Rome, had been depoſited in, the Ky 2 
the veſtal virgins, they went and took, it Away by 
When Cæſar perceived that õ — 8 = 
prodigality were inſatiable, he — a divilion, to 
be made of the treaſure. Ele army was alſo divided 
when they marched into Matedonia againſt Arutus 
rt the E ad Rome being committed 10 
iduß. e 1890 18 a 
When they bad taken: the eld, ind FRs nd 
vithin fight of the enemy, Antony Chevelle to Caf 
fus, and Ceſar to Brutus, Cæſar did nothing wort 
lating ; but ſucceſs and victory continually atfended A2. 
tory. In the firſt battle Cæſar was routed. by Arutis, his 
camp was taken, and he himſelf very narrowly eſcaped 
by OE He tells us "indent fry bis S eng. 
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ries, (7) that on account of a dream, which ode his 
friends had the preceding night, he withdrew juſt he. 
fore the battle begun. Antony overcame Caſſius; though 
fome ſay that Antony was not preſent at the engage. 
ment, but that he joined his army afterwards in the 
purſuit. Caſſus not knowing any thing of Brutus 's ſuc. 
ceſs, was at his own earneſt entreaty killed by Pixdary 
one of his freedmen and moſt faithſul friends. Shortlyaf 
ter they foug nt another battle, and Bruius being defeated, 
ſlew himſeff. Antony had almoſt all the honour of this 
victory, becauſe 'Czſar was ſick at that time. | When 
found the body of Brutus, he gently reproached him 
the death of his brother Caius, who was' flain by 
the order of Brutus in Macedonia, in revenge for the 
mutder of Cicero, However, he charged the guilt. of 
it upon Hertenſius, rather than Brutus, and therefore or- 
dered him to be ſlain upon his 'brother's tomb. He 
eaſt his rich purple robe upon the dead body of Brutus 
and ordered one of his freedmen to take cate of the 
Funeral. Some time after being informed that the man 
Bad not burnt the robe with the corpſe, and had de- 
tained part of the money which was to be empended 
the'funeral, he commanded him to be ſlain. 
Soon after this victory (Ceſar was conveyed to Hm 
Where: ir was generally thought that tis diſtemper 
Vould ſoon put an end to his life. Auto in the 
mean time made his progreſs through the provinces af 
272 where he raiſed contribations, and chen paſſed at 
che head of a formidable army into Greece. And the 
tions were neceſſarily very great, ſince 2 dons- 
hive of five hundred drachmas had been ren to 
every. common foldier.- nee. _” > (5 x 
Amony's behaviour wade the Green was at fil 
very obligitg ; he amuſed himſelf in hearingrthe learned 
"men diſpute, in ſeeing their: ſports, and. frequenting 
their teligious aer: 3 he ſhowed Aa Sou deal o 
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ls equity 10 _ deciding! .controverlies, and was fond of 
e- being ſtiled the lover of Greece, but above all in being 
en alled the lover of Athens, to which city he made very 
e. doaliderable preſents. The Mareons, in imitation, of 
the ge 4:benians, reſolving to entertain. Antony with the 
ue. ight of ſomething curious, invited him to come and 
iz their ſenate houſe. When he had viewed it, they 
af. ed him bow be liked it? he told them it was litt 
ed, ad ruinous. He cauſed, an exact ſurvey to be made of 
den Bl repair it; and indeed he promiſed the ſenate to do (0; 
um But when he went into Aa, leaving Lucius Cenſorinus 
by Win Greece 3. when he had begun to enrich, himſelf with 
the the ſpoils of the country; when. Kings daily frequented 
bs door, and Queens were rivalling one another, wha. 
17 ould make him the greateſt preſents, or appear moſt 
He A harming in his eyes; then (whilſt Cæſar was engaged 
us, n war, and ſtruggling with ſeditions at Rome) Antony 
tie rive a Jooſe to his paſſions and fell again into his 
nan former licentious, courſe of life; then Anaxenor a. har 
de- per, Xuthus a performer on the flute, Metrodorus a 
in dancer, and A ſet. of Ajjatick comedians (who far ö ſur 


paſſed in buffoonery all the wretches of that profeſſion 
vhom he had brought from 1caly) were admitted inte 
the court and obtained the chief credit there. From 
this time riot and diſorder univerſally prevailed, and Aa 

vas like the city that Sopbocles ſpeaks of 


IWhere clouds of ' incenſe mounted to the ſees, * 
Aid hymns" reſounded mix d with mournful cries (8). 


When he made his entry into Epbeſus, the women 
net him in the habit of the prieſteſſes df Bacchus, the 
nen and boys were dreſt like ſatyrs and fauns, and 
tiroughout the town nothing was to be ſeen but ſpeats 
weathed about with ivy, harps, pi 3 flutes, whilſt 
they ſaluted Antony in their ſongs by the name of 7 

N i Pop a 4 0 N 
le was in the action, but like a The poet ſpeaks there of Thebes 
ick perſon. without his armour. which was viſited with a deſtruc- 
() This paſlage of Sophocles is tive peſtilence, by which it was 
li the firſt ſcene of his Oedipus. almoſt depopulated-. | 
3 =P U 2 | (9) Dellius 


tum too. But when Ala had furniſhed two hundred 


he was ignorant of many things that had been done in his 


as ſoon as he diſcovered that any faults had been com- 


— . _——  — ——— 


a paredy upon the r Cad verſe of herſelf how to deceive Jupiter bf 


* , 


ebus the gracious and the gentle; and ſo indeed he vs py 
fome; but for the moſt part he rather deſerved hoſt 
other titles of Bacchus, the cruel and ſevere ; for he would 
deprive perſons of noble birth of their fortunes t gn. 
tify villains and flatterers, who would ſometimes beg 
the eflates of men yet living, pretending they nere 
dead, and obtaining a grant, take poſſeſſion of them 
He gave his cook the houſe of a Magnęſian citizen, for 
dreſſing his ſupper well on a particular eccaſion. But 
when he burdened Aſia with à double tan, Hybreat in 
the remonſtrance which he made in behalf of che cities 
ventured to tell Antony with a pleaſantry that was not 
diſagreeable to his humour, that ſince he thought jit ts 
double their taxes he ſhould double their ſummer and ai. 
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thopſand talents for his ſervice, HMöreas ſpoke with 
greater boldneſs and reafoned with him thus; u 
have not received the money, demand it of them who'll 
it; butif you have received it, and are till in want, wt art 
ruined. Theſe words touched Antony to the quick; for 


name; and this was owing not ſo much to indolence ant 
careleſsneſs as to a certain ſimplicity which led him te 
place too great confidence in the integrity of thoſe he 
employed. For he was naturally plain, fincere, and un 
ſuſpicious, and had not a very quick diſcernment ; bu 


mitted, he was greatly concerned, and very ready. t 
make an acknowledgment to thoſe who had bern in- 
jured. He was very prodigal in his rewards, and ver 
ſevere in his puniſhments ; but his generoſity was more 
extravagant than his ſeverity. His raillery was grol 
and inſulting ; yet it carried with it a cure for the pain 
that it gave; for he allowed others to rally him wit 
the fame freedom that he uſed toward them. And thi 
was of very pernicious. conſequence o his affairs; fo 
he imagined that thoſe friends, who uſed ſo muci 
() Dethus in this place makes where Juno is deliberating it 
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hy freedom in their mirth, would never. flatter , or deceive. 
vas bim in any buſineſs of importance; not perceiving that. 
kose ele ſubtle paraſites dreſt their fulſome flattery with 
Would dis poignant ſauce to make it reliſn the better, knowing 
Bro hut it mult have given him diſguſt had it not been thus 

beg qualified ; for their deſign in taking theſe liberties with 

were this him over their cups, was, that when they yielded to 

hem im in any ſerious 4's. 6g their ſubmiſſion might ſeem 

, bo proceed, not from complaiſance, but from a con- 

; riction of his ſuperior judgment. | 

eas nl Such was the diſpolition of Autany; and >. love 

eite er Cleopatra being added to his other weakneſſes quite 

wo compleated bis ruin: this awakened and inflamed many 

u laden dormant vices, and if there were any ſpark of 

au. virtue yet remaining, ſtifled it entirely. His love be- 

dred gan in this manner. Upon his firſt ſetting out on his 

with expedition againſt the Parthians, he ſent to. Cleopatra, 

f Ju ordering her to meet him in Cilicia, that ſhe might an- 

iu ner ſome accuſations that had been brought againſt 

an ber of having given great aſſiſtance to Caſius in the 

lite wars. Dellius, who was ſent on this meſſage, had 

n his no ſooner ſeen the beauty of her perſon, and obſerved 

008 at underſtanding, wit, and addreſs, which appeared, 

n to in her converſation, but he began to conſider that it 

e be vas impoſſible ſuch a woman ſhould receive any ill. 

treatment from Antony, and that ſhe certainly would. 

have a great influence over him; he therefore ſtudied. 

om d pleaſe her and recommend himſelf to her favour, 
and applying the worgs of Hanes adviſed "wy ro go 


into Cllicia, 4 
— in ll the pride f 4% attire MY 


during her that ſhe need not be in any fear of Anton, 
who ot all military commanders was the moſt humane 
and courteous. Being partly convinced by De/lius's 
diſcourſe, and, partly depending on her own beauty, 
which had formerly recommended her to Julius nd 
3 an 


the W to dreſs bertel in hey. | = | 
ncheſt ornaments, and bw to *Exbets 46 "Di Tr ier, arr. 


mount Ida, | 
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and the young Pompey, ſhe did not doubt but ſhe ſhould 
eaſily make a conqueſt of Antony. For when they were 
acquainted with her ſhe was young and unexperienced; 
but ſhe was now to meet Antony at that age when the 
beauty and underſtanding of women are both in full 
maturity. She therefore made great preparation for 
her journey, of money, gifts, and ornaments for her 
perſon, fuitable to the wealth and extent of the king- 
dom which ſhe governed; but her chief hope was in 
herſelf and in the force of her own charms. 
_ © She received many letters both from Antony and his 
friends to haſten her coming, But ſhe held him in ſuch 
contempt that ſhe ſailed up the river Cydnus in a gulley 


the ftern of which was covered with gold; the fails 
were of purple; and the oars which were ſilver, in their 
motion kept time to the muſick of flutes, pipes, ind 
harps. She herſelf lay under a canopy embroidered 
with gold, and was dreſſed as Venus is ordinarily repre- 
ſented; ſome young boys habited like Cupids ſtool ON 
each fide to fan her; her maids who were all exceedingly 
beautiful, were dreſſed like ſea-nymphs and graces; 
and ſome managed the rudder, while others worked at 
the ropes; a great quantity of coſtly perfumes was burnt 
on board the veſſel, and the fragrance of them was dif- 
fuſed over the ſhore, which was covered with multi- 
tudes meeting and following the galley, while all the 
people ran out of the city to ſee this uncommon  ſpec- 
tacle, ſo that at laſt Antony was left alone upon the 
Tribunal. Preſently a rumour was ſpread that Yenus 
was come to feaſt with Bacchus for the common good 
of Afia. As ſoon as ſhe landed, Antony ſent to invite 
her to ſupper, but ſhe thought that Antony ſhould ra- 
ther come to her; and he to ſhow his civility readily 
complied with her requeſt. He found the prepar- 
tions magnificent beyond deſcription ;- but nothing 
aſtoniſhed: him ſo much as the vaſt multitude of lights, 
which on a ſudden were let down all together, and ſo 
artificially diſpoſed, ſome in ſquares, and ſome in cir- 
cles, that they afforded one of the moſt wonderful and 
pleaſing ſpectacles that hiſtory has ever W 
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ould WI The next day Antony: invited ber to ſupper, and: was 
were Wl very ambitious to out · do her both ĩn the magnificence and 
ed; WM contrivance of the entertainment: but he - came, ſhort 
the of both, and was ſo much convinced, of it, that he be» 
full gan to ridicule the meanneſs and ruſticity of his ban 
| for quet. She perceiving that Antory's raillery was very 
ber groſs, and ſavoured much of the ſoldier, jeſted on him 
ing. in the ſame ſtrain without any reſerve. For it is ſaid 
S in chat Cleopatra was not of ſuch ſurprizing beauty, that 
. no one could be compared with her, or that ſhe could 
his not be beheld without aſtoniſnment; but ber conver- 
uch ſation had irreſiſtible charms, and her beauty being 
19 aſſiſted by her wit and by din — ee ſweet- 
als neſs which appeared in every thi e ſaid or did, ca 
heir Wl tivated all bo. * converſed with — The found of = 
and I voice was fo melodious that it gave inexpreſſible plea- 
red WW ſure to thoſe who heard her ſpeak ; and ber tongue. 
re · ¶ like an inftrument of many ſtrings, had a vaſt compaſs 
on and variety of ſound ; for ſheſpoke moſt languages with 
gy MW readineſs; there were but few of the barbarous nations 
es; whom ſhe anſwered by an interpreter ; to moſt of them 
at WY ſhe gave audience herſelf, to the Æthiopiams, Tynglodytes, 


rat i Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Parthians, aud many 


ite others, though moſt of the Kings her predeceſſors 
i. could ſcarce attain to the Aigyptian tongue, and ſeveral 
the WW of them had quite forgot the Macedonian, which was 
e. their original language,” oo oo 
he Antony was fo deoply enamoured of this woman, that 
while Fulvia his wife maintained his quarrels in Rome 
od :gainſt Ceſar, and when the Parthian troops commanded 
te BW by Labienus, who had embraced. their party, and was 


4 made their General, were aſſembled in AMz/opoiamia, 
ly and ready to enter Syria, he ſuffered himſelt to be car- 
i 


ried away by her to Alexandria; where like an idle 
wanton youth he addicted himſelf to fooliſh ſports and 
diverſions, to riot and luxury, ſquandering away that, 
the loſs of which is, as Antiphon lays, ihe deareſt of all 
doſes, Time. They ſet up a ſociety which they called 
the inimitable livers. They treated one another by turns, 
and their expences were boundleſs and incredible. Phi- 
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lotas' d — of Amphiſſe, who was at that time 1 
young man and ſtudent in Alexandria, told my grand 
father Lamprias, that having an acquaintance with one 
of : Antony's cooks, he was invited by him to ſee what 
ſumptuous preparations they were making for ſupper, 
When he came into the Kitchen, he faw; a prodigious 
variety of all kinds of proviſions, and particularly eight 
wild boars roaſted whole, He expreſſed great ſurprize 
at the number of gueſts for whom ſuch an entertain 
ment muſt be deſigned ; but the cook laughing replied, 
that there was not above. twelve to ſup, but that _ = 
vas to be ſerved up juſt roaſted to a turn, and if any 
was but one minute ill-timed it was ſpoiled ; ' for, ray bs 
perhaps Antony will ſup Juſt now, perhaps a little while 
hence, and perbaps not till it is Inte, having a mind to ſpend 
ſome time in drinking or converſation ; ſo that not one but mam 
ſuppers muſt be bad inreadineſs, for it is not 'eaſy to gueſs at 
bis bour. This was Philotas's ſtory ; who related beſides, 
that he came afterwards into the ſervice of Antony's eldeſt 
ſon whom he had by: Fulvia, and was admitted with 
other friends to fit at — with him, when he did not 
eat with his father. It happened once that another phy- 
ſician, a loud loquacious man, having tired the company 
by his impertinent diſcourſe; Philotas ſtopped bis 
mouth with this ſophiſtical ſyllogiſm. In 4 Jever ef 
a certain kind cold water is good; every fever is a ſe- 
ver of 4 certain kind ; therefore, in eyery fever cold wu. 
ter is gcod. This ſophiſm quite contounded and ſi- 
lenced the phyficianz at which Autom's ſon was fo 
leaſed, that he laughed heartily, and then ſaid to Phi- 
. All that is yours, 'Philotas, pointing to a' fide- board 
covered with rich plate. Pbilotas thanked him for his 
kindneſs, but could not conceive that ſo young a man 
had power to diſpoſe of things of that value. Soon 
after the plate was all brought to him in a cheſt, upon 
which he was eons. to Put his ſeal but he being 
| afraid 
(1) The paſſage alluded-to here the benefit and deckende of 
is in the Gorgias, where the phi- man, two of which concern "thc 
loſopher, after having defined the ſoul, the Nomotherict, and the Hi- 


four arts which are deſigned for coftich and two the body, the 
; 5 je 
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\{raid to accept the preſent, bat ails thi, inn, ſaid he 
who brought it, do Jou not Knott that be 'who gives 
you this is Antony's fon, who could very well ſpare it if 


it were all gold. However, I would rather adviſe you to 
accept of the value in money; for there may be bere ſome 
pieces of antiquity, or the works of ſome famous maſter which 
Antony may have a particular-eſteem far. 'Thele "ſtories, 
as my grandfather informed me, Pbilotas uſed fre- 
quently ta tel x zii no Aft adn han. 
To return to Cleopatra: Plato admits but of four ſorts 
of flattery (1) but this woman varied it into a great num. 
ber of different forms. Whether Antony were ſerious 
or diſpoſed to mirth, ſhe continually invented ſome new 
amuſement to entertain him and to ſecure: the power 
ſhe had over him. She never left him by day or night; 
ſhe played at dice with him, drank with him, | hunted 
with him, and when he was exerciſing in arms ſhe al. 
ways ſtood. by him. She alſo attended him in his ram- 
bles by night ; and both of them being dreſſed: in the 
habit of ſervants uſed to ſtand at the doors and windows 
of the citizens, bantering and inſulting thoſe who were 
within; and in theſe expeditions he always met with ill 
language, and ſometitnes he came home beaten ſeverely. 
Though this ſort of hehaviour was very diſpleaſing to 
ſome, yet the Alexandrians were well ſatisfied with his 
trolickſome humour, ſaying pleaſantly, that they bad 
great obligations to Antony, who: diverted them with bis 
comic maſk, and reſerved the tragick fer the Romans. It 
would be very tedious and tritling to recount all his 
follies; but his Giſhing muſt not be forgot. He went 
out one day to angle with Cleopatra, and being ſo un- 
fortunate as to catch nothing in the preſence of his mi- 
ſtreſs, he was very much vexed, and gave ſecret orders 

to the fiſhermen; to · dive under water, and put fiſhes 
that had been freſh taken upon his hooks.: After he had 
drawn up two or three 6iſh; Cleopatra perceived the trick 3 


* 


he pretended however to be much ſurprized at his good 


” 1 Deen: nn 4 22 | tor cune 
*- 


G:mmaſtick, which anſwers to the Tixh, is likewiſe divided into four 
Nomothetick, and the Iatrict, which ſpecies, Which be deſcribes, at 


anſwers to the Dicaſtich, aſſerts large. 
that the art of flattery, Konazw= 63) For 
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fortune and We told it to all her actin may 
vited them to come and ſee him fiſh the next day; Ae. 
cordingly a very large company went out in the fiſhing 
veſſels; and as ſoon as Antouy had let down his line, ſhe 
commanded one of her ſervants to be beforehand with 
Autom s, and diving into the water, to fix u 'n his 
D a ſalted fiſh, one of thoſe which were brought 
from. the Exxine ſea. When Antony perceived that he 
had the fiſh upon his hook, he drew up his line, and, 
as may eaſily be imagined, occaſioned not a little Javgh- 
ter among the whole company; upon which + Cleopatra 
faid to him, Leave the angling-rod, my dear General, to 
ws Princes of Pharus and Canopus; your game 15 e 
panics, and ting. 

Whilſt Antony was employed i in theſe childiſh- recrea- 
tions, two meſſengers arrived. One came from Kone, 
to inform him that his brother Lucius and his wife Fu: 
via, after many quarrels between themſelves, had at laſt 
joined to oppoſe Ceſar, but having loſt all were forced 
to fly out of [taly. The other brought news not at all 
more favourable, that Labienus at the head of the Par. 
 #hians had over-run Afia from the Eupbrates and Hria 
as far as Lydia and Jonia. Notwithſtanding this he 
could — be rouſed from his lethargy; but at length 
as it were recovering from a drunken fit, he ſet for- 
ward againſt the Parthians, and proceeded as far as 
Pbænicia. But upon the receipt of a very lamentable 
letter from Fulvia, he changed his courſe, and failed 
with two hundred ſhips to Tay. In his way he re 
ceived ſuch of his friends as fled from Rome, and was 
by them informed that Fulvia had been the ſole cauſe 
of the war; for he was a woman of a bold and reſtleſs 
ſpirit; and ſhe hoped too that the commotions in 
Italy would force him out of the arms of Cleopaire. 
But it happened that Fulvia as ſhe was coming to meet 
her huſband, fell ſick by the way, and died at Sign. 
This accident facilitated an —— between 1 
* and _ For when they — were airs to 

m 
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them both ſaw that upon Antons arrival in-[taly, Cæſar 
woided mak ing any complaints againſt: him, and that 
Antony laid the blame of all that had been objected to him 
n Fulvia, they would not ſuffer them to enter into 
the conſideration of their late differences, hut reconciled 
them to each other, and then proceeded to the diviſion 
of the empire, fixing the Ionian ſea as the boundary; 
for the Eaſtern provinces were given to Antony, the 
Weſtern to Cæſar, and Africa was left to Lepidus; and 
an agreement was made, that each in his turn-:ſhould 
make his friends Conſuls, when he did not chuſe to 
take the office himſelff. 4 in een de 
This agreement was very much approved of; but 
it was thought that a ſtronger tie would be neceſſary. 
And here fortune was propitious; for Cæſgqar had a 
fſter named OZavia, elder than himſelf, but not by 
the ſame mother, for his mother's name was Attia, and 
hers Ancharia, This ſiſter he loved very tenderly ; for 


ſhe was a woman of moſt extraordinary merit. Se 


had been married to Caius Marcellus, who was lately 
dead ; and Antony paſſed now for a widower by the deat 
of Fulvia; tor though he did not diſavow the paſſion 
he had for Cleopatra, yet he denied that he was married 
to her; for thus far his reaſon til] prevailed apainft 
his love. Every one was for promoting this marriage, 
it being generally thought that a lady of ſo much ho- 
nour, beauty and prudence, being perpetually with 
Antony, and having great credit with him, as might 
reaſonably be expected, would order affairs in fuch a 
manner, that no difference ſhould ariſe between him 
and Cæſar. Both parties being agreed, they went to 
Rome to celebrate the nuptials (9), the ſenate diſpen- 
ling with the law by which a widow was not permitted 
. _— till ten months after the death of her huſ- 
and. „ e if 24208 
_ Sextus Pompeius was at that time in' poſſeſſion of Sicily, 
from whence he made inroads into /taly, and ravaged the 
country; and with his ſhips under the command of 
| e Dn TIE 208 Ee ON. 0 CORR Meng 
fun ; Antony had laid ſiege to it, and Cæſar came to relieve it. 
44 | | . 
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MNMenat the pirate, and Menecrates, he infeſted the alas 
coaſt in ſuch. a manner that no veſſels durſt. venture into 
thoſe ſeas. Sextus had behaved with great humanity to- 
Wards Antony, having kindly received his wife abd mo · 
ther in their flight; and it was judged fit that he ſhould 
be comprehended in the treaty. They met near the 
promontory of Miſenum by. the mole that runs into the 
lea, Pompey's fleet being at anchor in the road, and the 
army of Antony and Cæſar drawn up along the ſea - ſide 
over-againſt it. There it was concluded that Sextus 
ſhould enjoy the government of Sicily and Sardinia, upon 
condition that he ſhould clear the ſeas of pirates, 
and fend a certain quantity of corn every year to Romy, 
This being agreed on, they invited one another to ſup- 
per, and by lot it fell to Pompey's turn to make the firſt 
entertainment. Antony aſked: where it was to be; there, 
ſaid he, pointing to the Admiral-galley of ſix ranks of 
bars; for that is the only houſe that Pompey is heir to of 
his father's (3). This he faid, reflecting upon.4uony who 
then was in poſſeſſion of his father's houſe. His galley 
lying at anchor, and a bridge being made to it from the 
promontory, he received them very courteouſly. When 
they were in the height of their mirth, and were giving 
a looſe to their wit in rallying Antony upon his amour 
with Cleopatra, Menas the pirate whiſpering Pompey in the 
ear, ſaid, Will you allow me to cut the cable, and make you 
maſter not of Sicily and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman 
empire? Pompey having for a while conſidered. his pro- 
poſal, anſwered, Menas, This ſbould have been done with- 
out acquainting me.with it; but now let us make the beſt of 
our preſent condition, for I cannot violate my faith. After 
this he was treated by the other two in their turns, and 
hei er ail-for Sci. „„ pe 4 
As ſoon as this treaty was ſettled, Autony diſpatched 
Ventidius into Aſia, to put a ſtop to the progreſs of the 
Parthians; and he himſelf to make a compliment to 
Q#avius; accepted of the office of prieſt to the deceaſed 
([) This ſtory is differently re- to ſup, he replied very pleaſantly, 
lated. Some ſay that when An- in Carinis ; for Carine ſignifies 


tony aſked Poripey where they were hips, and was alſo the-name — 
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Ceſar; and In all important affairs relating to the pub- 
lick, they behaved to each other with great civility and 
friendſhip. But Antony could not ſuffer with patience, 
that Cæſar, in all the little ſporis with which they fre- 
quently diverted themſelves, ſhould be conſtantly vics 
torius. He had uſuallywirh him an /Zgyprran, ſkiltul in 
the calculation of nativities, who either? to make his 
court to Cleopatra, or becauſe: by the rules of his art he 
found it to be true, told him freely that though his for- 
tune was bright and glorious, yet it was eclipſed by Cz- 
ſar's ; and adviſed him to keep himſelf: at a great diſ- 
tance from that young man; Fur your gemus, ſaid he, 
dreads his: wvhen alone, yours is bold and haughty; but in 
fy the preſence f his it is timerous and dejefed.” And the x 
5 event ſhowed: that the Agyptian ſpoke truth; for when {> 
ever they drew lots in any of their diverſions; or played 
f at dice, Antony was ſtill the loſer; and as they often 
bY fought game. cocks or quails, Cæſar's always had the 
, victory. This gave Antomy a ſecret concern, and made 
w bim put great confidence in the ſkill of his /Zgyprian 
8 aſtrologer; ſo that having quitted the management of 
g affairs at home to Ceſar, he left Itahy; and'OZavia, whe 

had been lately brought to- bed of a daughter, accom- 


bs panied him into Gre... 
Whilſt he wintered in Aubens, he received the news of 


a the firſt ſucceſs of Ventidius, who had routed the Parthi- 

| ans, and killed Labienus together with Pharnapates the 
moſt experienced of all King Orodes's* generals. Upon 
this occaſion he made a publick feaſt forall the Greciaus, 
exhibited games to the Atbenians, and preſided at them 
in perſon; and laying aſide the enſigns of his authority, 
he made his proceſſion in a dong robe and ſlippers after 
the Greek faſhion, with the wands born before him 
which are uſual in thoſe ſolemnities, and parted the com- 
batants himſelf when they had fought enough. Juſt as 
his army was ready to march he made him à garland of 
the olive· tree conſecrated to Minerva, and in obedience 
certain, part of the city of Rane. Great ſtood, which Autory had 
dene, Ne, houſe of ue, e, e 
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to ſome Oracle filled a vefſel wich the water of che (ly. 


Hara (4) to carry along with him. In the mean time 
Pacorus, ſon of the King of Partbia, invaded Syria with 
a great army; but Heniidius coming to an engagement 
with him in the country of Qrręſtica, flew moſt of his 
men, and Pacorus himſelf among the reſt. This vic- 
tory, which is to be reckoned in the number of thoſe 


that are moſt celebrated, made full amends to the Re. 


mans for the unfortunate defeat of Craſſus ; the Parthians 
being obliged, after the loſs of three battles ſucceſſively 
to keep themſelves within the bounds of Media and Me- 
Jopotamia. Ventidius thought it not —— to purſue 
the Parthians any further, for fear of raiſing ſome jea - 
louſies in Antony 3 but turning his arms againſt ſuch ay 
had revolted, he reduced them to their former \obedi- 
ence. Among the reſt he beſieged Antiochus King of 
Commagene, in the city of Samoſate, who made an offer of 
a thouſand talents for his pardon, and promiſed entire 
obedience to Antony, but Vemidius told him that he. muſt 
ſend his propoſals to Antony; for he was upon his march 


and at no great diſtance; and he would not ſuffer Ven. 


uidius to make a treaty with Antiochus, being deſirous 


that this one affair at leaſt might be tranſacted by him- 


ſelf, and that Ventidius might not have the honour- of 
every ſucceſsful action. But the ſiege was very tedious, 
for the beſieged perceiving that they could not hope for 
any reaſonable hr pp reſolved to defend them- 
felves' to the utmo 

aſhamed to ſee how little progreſs he made, repented that 
he had not accepted the firſt offer, and at laſt was glad 
to come to an accommodation with Antiocbus, for three 
hundred talents. As ſoon as he had ſettled ſome tes 
other affairs in Syria, he returned to Athens, where he 
conferred on Ventidius the. honours he had ſo well de- 


ſerved, and then ſent him to Rome there to receive the 


further honour of a triumph. He was the. firſt Roman 
that ever triumphed over the Parthians. . His; birth was 
obſcure ; but by Antony's friendſhip he had opportunities 
(4) This was a foutitain in the citadel, and was ealled c 
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en him of performing great actions, and theſt op- 
Palin he een. 10 well, that he confirmed the 
obſervation made both of Cæſar and Antony, that they 
were more ſucceſsful when their lieutenants were at the bead 
of their armies than when they commanded in perſon.. For 
Seſius, Antony's lieutenant, performed many great ex- 
ploits in Syria; and Canidius, whom he left in Armenia, 
ſubdued the whole country, and after having defeated 
the kings of Albania and Jberia, penetrated with his vic- 
torious army as far as mount Caucaſus, by which means 
the fame of Antony's. arms was n very terrible to 
the barbarous nations. 
But being incenſed againſt Cefar by ſome reports that 
he had heard concerning him, he immediately ſet ſail 
for taly with a fleet conſiſting of three hundred ſhips; 
and being refuſed harbour in the port of Brundufum, 
he made for Taremum. There his wife OZavis,. Wo 
came from Greece with him, and: was then big with her 
third child, prevailed with him to ſend her to ber bro- 
ther, As ſhe was on her journey ſhe met OZaviss, and 
had a conference with him in the preſence of his two 
friends Mæcenas and Agrippa. She earneſtly conjured 
him 4% conſider her circumſtances, and not ſuffer. ber, from 
bring the happieſt of women to become the: moſt unfortunate. 
For, at preſent, ſaid ſhe, the eyes of. the whole world ane 
fixed upon me on account of the relation 1 land in to the two 
chiefs of the Roman empire, being the wife of the one, and 
Aer of the other.. If raſh counſels prevail, and war enſues, 
the event with regard to buth of you is uncertain, hut on what 
fe ſoever victory falls, Tam ſure do be miſerable... Ceſar 
being ſoftened by the entreaties of his ſiſter, marched in 
a peaceful manner to Tarentum. They who were preſent 
at his arrival were exceedingly delighted to ſee ſo power- 
ful an army drawn up on the ſhore, and ſo great a fleet 


in the harbour, without committing the leaſt act of ho- 


ſtility on either part; nothing but ſalutations, and other 
expreſſions of kindneſs and friendſhip paſſing between 
. Atom aſt Yor Cor an invitation to —_ 
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which he accepted in conſideration of Ofauia. Ay 
lengeh an agreement was made between them, that Ce. 
far ſhould give Antony two of his legions to ſerve him in 


the Part bian war, and that Autony ſhould in return leave 


with him an hundred armed allies, Beſide this, Oda. 
via obtained of her huſband twenty light ſhips for her 
brother; and of her brother a thouſand foot for ber 
huſband. Being thus reconciled, Cæſar went immedi. 
ately to make war with Pompey for the recovery of Sicily, 
and Hutony leaving with him his wife and the children 
chat he had both by her and Fulvia, fer tail for Afia. 
But now that fatal paſſion, the love. of Cleopatra 
which had ſlept in his breaſt ſo long, and which better 
thoughts ſeemed to have ſooꝛhed and laid to reſt, upon 
his approach ro Syria was: rouzed again, and recovered 
its former ſtrength. Then the unruly ſteed (to which 
Fluto compares the exorbitant deſires of the ſoul (3) 


broke looſe! from all reſtraiat, and Autom) rejecting all 


conſiderations of virtue, of honour, and of intereſt, ſent 


Founteius Capito to conduct Cleopatra into Sris. 


As ſoon as ſhe arrived, he welcomed her with 50 
ſmall. or tri fling preſents; ; for. he added to her dominions 
'the. provinces. of Phænicia, Cælehria, Cyprus, great Patt 
of Glicia, and that ſide of Judæa which produces tbe 
balm, together with that part of Arabia Nabathæa which 


borders upon the ocean. Theſe profuſe gifts much diſ- 


Pleaſed the Romans; for although he had inveſted ſevetal 
private perſons with confiderable governments and leing- 
doms, and deprived many kings of their dominions, 25 
Antigonus of Fudza, whoſe head he cauſed. to be ſtrueł 
off, the firſt King that ever ſuffered that puniſhment; 
yet nothing was ſo grie vous to the Romans, as his fean- 
dalous prodigality in favour of that woman; and their 
diſſatisfaction was much augmented by his giving the 
ſurnames of the ſun and moon to Alexander and I Cleohate, 


twins born o n by * But he, who knew how to 
_ varniſh 


* (2 


„G Blirch — in his eye Horſes abd 2 3 One of 
* paſſage of Plato in his Phe- theſe horſes is ſtubborn arid un- 
drus, where he compares the ſoul ruly, the other tractable and obe: 
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yarniſh over the moſt. diſhoneſt actions with ſpecious 
colours, would ſay, that the greatneſs of the Roman em- 

pire appeared more in giving, than-in conquering King: | 

doms; and that perſons of high birth extended and ſe - 

cured the nobility of their families by having children 
and ſucceſſors by many different-princes; that thus the 
founder of his family was deſcended from Hercules, who 
never depended for poſterity upon the fruitfulneſs of one 
woman, as if he had been afraid of tranſgreſſing the laws 
of Solon, and of being cited before a judge for having 


violated his regulations concerning protreation, but ra- 


ther choſe to leave nature room to multiply his deſcen- 
dants, by laying a foundation for many families. 

After Phraates had killed his father Orodes, and taken 
poſſeſſion of his kingdom, many of the Partbians left 
their country, and among the reſt, Moneſes,, a nobleman 
of great authority, who fled to 7 and was received 
by him with great kindneſs. For Antony comparing the 


fortune of this Parihian with that of Themiſtocles, and his 


own wealth and. magnificence with that of the kings of 
Perſia, beſtowed three cities on him for his maintenance, 
Lariſſa, Arethuſa, and Hierapolis, which was formerly 
called Bambyce. But the King of Parthia ſoon after re- 
called him, and gave him his word and honour for his 
lafety. Antony was not unwilling to give him leave to 
return, hoping thereby to ſurprize Phraates z for he ſent 
him word that he would remain his friend, upon eon- 
dition he ſent back the Reman ſtandards and enſigns 
which had been taken by the Parthians when Graſſus was 
lain, together with as many of the priſoners as were ſtill 
ſurviving. , Then ſending Cleopatra into Egypt, he 
marched through Arabia, and Armenia, where he made 
a review of his army as ſoon as he was joined by all his 
own troops and thoſe of his allies z for he had feveral 
Princes in alliance with him, among whom Artavaſdes, 


King of Armenia, was the moſt potent, for he alone fur-= 
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niſhed him with a body of ſix thouſand horſe (6), ind 
ſeven thouſand foot. There appeared at this muſter 
fixty thouſand: Roman foot, and ten thouſand horſe, who 
though they conſiſted of Gauls and Spaniards, yet were 
reckoned: as Romans. Of other nations the number 
amounted to: thirty thouſand, including the light-armed 
add che.cavifiry; 2) Loburtdf: bo en! cat Þ rb 
It is ſaid that this formidable power, which put the 
Indians on tlie other fide of Bafria into the greateſt col. 
fternation, and alarmed all Aja, proved utterly unpro- 
fitable' to him through his fondneſs for Cleopatra. For 
his imparience of returning to ſpend the winter with 
her, made him begin the war too early in the ſeaſon, and 
act in every reſpect with the utmoſt precipitation. Like 
a perſon under the power of enchantment, or faſcinated 
by noxious. drugs, he continually caſt a longing eye 
that way, and was more deſirous to return ſpeedily to 
her than to overcome the enemy. Fer whereas he 
ſhould have wintered in Armenia, to refreſh his men, 


who. were tired out with a march of eight thouſand fur- 
longs, and have early in the ſpring ſeized on Media, be- 
fore the Parthians were drawn out of garriſon, he had 


not patience to wait the any ah time, but marched into 
the province of Atropatene, leaving Armenia on the'left 
hand, and laying waſte all the country. His haſte was 
ſo great, that he left behind him all the battering en- 
gines, which followed the camp on three hundred car- 
riages, among which was a ram fourſcore foot long; 


and it was impoſſible, if any of them happened to be 


damaged, to have them repaired in thoſe upper provinces 
of Ala, which produce no trees either of height or 
ſtrength ſufficient for ſuch uſes. Theſe, as being an en- 
cumbrance to his march, were left to follow him under 
a guard commanded by Statianus, whilſt he himſelf 


went and laid ſiege to Phraata, a very large city, where- 
in were the King of Media's wives and children. Here 


he was ſoon made ſenſible of the error he committed in 


leaving his engines behind him; for want of which he 


| | 5 * 
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vas obliged to caſt up a mount of earth againſt the wall, 
which coſt his troops much time and labour. 

In the mean time Phraates arrived with a numerous 
my; and upon intelligence that Antony had left his 
machines behind, he ſent a ſtrong detachment of horſe, 
with orders to ſeize them. This party attacked Statia-: 
us, who fell in the action, and with him about ten 
thouſand of his foldiers. The barbarians made them- 
ſelves maſters of the engines, and deſtroyed them: they 
aſo took many priſoners, among whom was King Po. 
mo, This great miſcarriage at the opening of the cam- 
paign, very much diſcouraged Antomy's army; and Ar. 
avaſdes King of Armenia, deſpairing of any better fucs- 
ces, withdrew with all his forces from the Roman camp, 
although he had been the chief promoter of the war. 
The Parthians, encouraged by this victory, came up to 
the Romans who were employed in the ſiege, and threa- 
tened them with great inſolence and contempt. Antony; 
who feared leſt if he ſuffered the ſoldiers to lie idle they 
would be intimidated, and by degrees ſink into deſpair, 
wok ten legions, three prætorian cohorts heavy armed, 
and all his cavalry, and led them out to forage, being 
perſuaded that that was the ſureſt way to draw the 
enemy after him, and force them to a battle. 

By that time he had made a day's march, he ſaw the 
barbarians in motion on every ſide, watching an oppor- 
unity of falling upon him in his march. He thereupon 
hung up the ſignal for battle in the middle of his camp; 
nd at the ſame time ſtruck his tents; as if his intention 
vas not to fight, but to retire. Accordingly he paſſed 
by the army of the barbarians, which was formed in the 
hape of a half moon, having beforehand given orders ta 
lie horſe to begin the charge upon full ſpeed as ſoon a4 
he firſt ranks of the enemy were within reach of the _ 
egionary ſoldiers. The Parthians who ſtood drawn up 
ver-againſt them beheld the Roman army as it was ad- 
rancing, and were ſtruck with admiration at the exa&t- 
els of their order and diſcipline; for as they * 
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upon the Parthians. They on the other hand received 


marched back to the camp before Phraata. In their 


* , 


they kept their juſt intervals, without diſcompoſing 
their ranks in the leaſt, and ſhook their pikes as they 
marched on in a profound ſilence. W e Sa 

As ſoon as the ſignal was given the horſe turned 
ſhort, and fell with loud ſhouts and great impetuoſity 


them with great courage, : though the Romans had in an 
inſtant advanced ſo near to them that they could not 
make a right uſe of their arrows. But when the in- 
fantry came to charge them, the loudneſs of their ſhouts, 
and the claſhing of their arms, ſo frighted the Partbian 
horſes, that they ſoon fell into diſorder; and the Parthi- 
ans themſelves being ſeized with a panick, fled without 
once charging. Antony followed them very cloſe, flat- 
tering himſelf with the hopes that the war would be al. 
moſt, if not entirely, determined by that ſingle action. 
But after the foot had purſued them for the ſpace of 
fifty furlongs, and the horſe three times as far, upon 
caſting up his account he found he had flain but eighty 
of the enemy, and taken thirty priſoners. This was a 
great diſcouragement to the Romans, to conſider that 
when they were victorious their advantage was ſo ſmall, 
and that when they were beaten they loſt ſuch great 
numbers; as it happened when the carriages were 

The next day, having packed up their baggage, they 


march they met with ſome of the {ſcattered troops o 
the enemy, ſoon after with greater parties, and at length 
with the whole body, who had rallied, and as if they 
had been freſh troops and unbroken, harraſſed them on 
every fide, and defied them, ſo that they could not 
reach their camp without much labour and difficulty. 
The Medes having during his abſence made a ſally, 
thoſe who had been poſted for the defence of the mount 
fled in great conſternation. Antony at his return being 
enraged againſt the fugitives reſolved to puniſh them 0 
_ decimation. Accordingly he divided them into tens 
and out of every ten put one to death, as it was deter 


mined by lot; and thoſe that eſcaped had their al 
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lowance meaſured out to them in barley inſtead of 
bert. 
The war was now become grievous to both parties; 
but it was more dreadful to Antony, becauſe he was 
threatened with famine, for he could no longer forage 
without great hazard and-ſlaughter of his men. And 
Phraates on the other ſide knowing the humour of the 
Parthians, was afraid that if the Romans obſtinately per- 
fiſted in their reſolution of carrying on the ſiege, when the 
autumnal equinox was paſt, and the cold weather came 
on, he ſhould be deferred by his ſoldiers, who would 
ſuffer any thing rather than winter in the open field. 
To prevent this, he made uſe of the following ſtrata- 
gem, He gave orders to his officers, that they ſhould 
not purſue the Romans too cloſe, when they met them 
foraging, but ſuffer them to carry off ſome proviſion ; 
that they ſhould praiſe their valour, and declare that it 
was with juſt reaſon that their King looked upon the 
Romans as the braveſt men in the world; and that they 
ſhould, when they had 3 of more familiar 
diſcourſe, blame Antony for his obſtinacy, ſaying that 
Phraates deſired nothing more than peace, and an occa- 
ſion to ſhow how ready he was to ſave the lives of ſo 
many brave ſoldiers, while Antony on the contrary de- 
feated all his generous deſigns, and expoſed himſetf to 
two moſt dangerous enemies, winter and famine, which 
muſt of neceſſity deftroy his men, even though the Par- 


_ thians ſhould uſe their friendly endeavours to aſſiſt and 


preſerve them. Antony receiving theſe reports from 


many hands, began to be in ſome hopes; but he would 
not ſend any ambaſſadors to the Paribian, till he had 


aſked thoſe kind enemies, whether they ſaid this of 
themſelves, or by order of their King. The barbarians 
aſſured him that theſe were the ſentiments of their maſ- 
ter, and at the ſame time gave him new encouragement. 
to believe them. Upon this Antony ſent ſome of his 
friends to demand the ſtandards and priſoners that were 
yet remaining in the hands of the Parthians ſince the de · 
teat of Craſſus, leſt if he ſhould-aſk nothing, 'he:might 
de ſuppoſed to be overjoyed with the leave given him to 
| KX 3 mae 
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make his retreat. The Parthian King 6 That a; 
for the ſtandards and Priſoners, they were out of the 
but if he thought fit. 40 retreat, be might do it when Be 
b in peace and ſafety. Some few days theretore 

eing ſpent in packing up the baggage, he began his 
march. But Aua who was ſo eloquent in the Forum, 
and of all the men — his time the fitteſt to harangue an 
army, was on this occaſion ſo oppreſſed with ſhame and 

rief, that he was unable to ſpeak himſelf to encourage his 

i — and employed Domitius Anuobarbus in that office. 
Some of the ſoldiers reſented this as an indignity offered 
to them; but moſt of them ſeeing the true cauſe, were 
touched with compaſſion, and thought it rather an ar- 
gument why they on their ſide ſhould treat their Gene- 
ral with more reſpect than ordinary. - 

Antony having reſolved. to return the ſame Way he 
came, which was through an open flat country, a certain 
Marian (one who was well acquainted with the man- 
ners of the Partbians, and whoſe fidelity to the Roman 
had been tried at the battle where the machines were 
joſt) came to him and adviſed him to leave the mountains 
en his right band, and not to expoſe his beavy-armed men in 
an open cauntry to the aſſaults of a numerous army of light 
Boie and archers; for Phraates, he ſaid, had with fair 
promiſes per fuaded him to quit the fliege. that he might with” 
more eaſe cut bim off in bis retreat; but if he pleaſed, be 
would condutf? him a. nearer way, makers he ſhould find neceſ- 
ſaries for bis army in greater abundance. Antony, upon 
this, began to conſider what was beſt to be done; he 
Was unwilling to ſeem to have any miſtruſt of the Par- 
thians after their treaty; but being more deſirous to 
march his army the neareſt way, and through an inha- 
bited country, he demanded of the Mardian ſome aſſur- 
ance of his fidelity; upon which he: offered to be bound 
until the army came ſafe into Armenia. | Being accord- 
ingly bound he conducted the army, which marched two 
days without interruption; ut on the third, when A. 
tom, little expecting the enemy, was marching in 3 
ligent manner, the Maruiun perceiving the banks of a 
river ately broken donn, and the water WR 

the 
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„ hee way by which chey were to paſs; timagined chat this 

by might be done by the Partbians, on ' purpoſe to hinder 

ore their march, and therefore [adviſed mom) to be upon 

his his guard, the enemy being near at hand. No ſooner 

m, bad he drawn up his legions, and- diſtributed among | 

an them his light- armed men, who were to make excurſi- 

nd ons from the main body, and annoy the enemy with 

his WM their darts and ſlings, but the Parthians came pouring 

. upon them, thinking to encompaſs and diſorder the 

et whole army. The light- armed ſoldiers immediately 

re allied out upon them; and though they ſuffered greatly 

r- by the Parthian arrows, yet as they did no leſs execu- 
don with their ſlings and javelins, they obliged: them 


27 


to retreat. Soon aſter, however, the Parthiun ad- 
vanced again, but were repulſed by a battalion of Ga/- 
lick horſe, and appeared no more that day. By their 
manner of attack, Amomy being inſtructed what to do, 
did not only place a great number of thoſe light - armed 
troops in the rear, but lined both the wings with them, 
and diſpoſing his army. in a ſquare form, marched on, 
having given orders to the horſe to charge and beat off 
the enemy, but not to follow them too far in their re- 
treat. So that the Parthiaus not doing more miſchief 
for the four enſuing days than they received, began to 
abate of their ardour, and under pretence that the 
winter-ſeaſon was far advanced, prepared for returning 
home. i H ont te e e 

On the fifth day Flavius Gallus, a brave officer, who 
had a conſiderable command in the army, came to An. 
tony, deſiring of him a number of light- armed men | 
from the rear, and ſome horſe from the front of the 
army, with which he undertook: to do ſome confiderable 
ſervice. Having obtained bis requeſt, he beat back the 
enemy, not retiring, as was uſual, tothe main body of 
the army, but maintaining his ground and continuing | 
the fight with great obſtinacy. The officers who com- | 
manded in the rear of this detachment; perceiving how | 
far: he had got from the body of the army, ſent to ad- 
ö vile him to turn back; but he took no notice of them. | 
| Upon this, it is ſaid, Titius the Quæſtor ſnatched the 
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colours, and turning them about, reproached Gallus fir 


leading ſo many brave men to certain deſtruction. He 
on the other fide reviled him again, and commanded the 
men that were about him to ſtand firm. Titius made 


his retreat; but Gallus charging the enemy in the front, 


was encompaſſed by a party that fell upon his rear; 
which when he perceived, he ſent a meſſenger to de- 
mand ſuccour, They who commanded the legions, 
among whom was Canidius, a particular favourite of 
Antony's, committed a great overſight on this occaſion; 
for inſtead of marching up with: the whole army to the 
relief of Gallus, they ſent only ſmall parties, and when 
they were defeated, they ſtill ſent out other reinforce. 


ments of the ſame ſtrength and number; fo that by 


their ill management the whole army was in danger of 
being routed, which would have certainly happened if 
Antony himſelf had not marched from the front of the 
army at the head of the third legion, which paſſing 
through them that fled, faced the enemies, and hindered 
.them from any further purſuit. In this engagement 
three - thouſand were killed; and five thouſand were 
carried back to the camp wounded, amongſt whom was 


Gallus. He was Thot through the body with four ar- 


rows, and afterwards died of his wounds. Antony went 
from tent to tent, to viſit and comfort the wounded, 
with great tenderneſs and with many tears. But they 
with a chearful countenance took him by the hand, and 


entreated him to go and get his own wounds dreſſed, 


and not concern himſelf for them; calling him their 
Sovereign and their General, and telling him that if he 
did well they were ſafe. And indeed it may be ſaid that 


no General of that age was ever at the head of ſo fine 


an army; whether we conſider the ſtrength and youth of 
the ſoldiers, or their patience in labour and fatigue; 
And in the reſpect, ſubmiſſion, and affection which they 
ſhowed. towards their General, they ſeem to have equal- 
led even the ancient Romani; for all of them, whether 
noble or mean, officers or common ſoldiers, preferred 
the eſteem and favour of Antony even to their own lives 
and ſafety. For this, as I have ſaid before, _ _ 
es 1 -  Jevelrd 
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{-yeral reaſons; the nobility. of his family, his eloquence, 
the ſimplicity of his diſpoſition, his liberality and mag- 
nificence, the eaſe and pleaſantry of his converſation; 
and particularly at this time, his kindneſs in aſſiſting, 
viſiting and condoling with the ſick, and furniſhing 
them with all things neceſſary ; ſo that thoſe who were 
ſick and wounded, were even more eager for action 
than thoſe who were in health and vigour. © 


- 


But the enemy who had begun to grow weary of the 
purſuit, were ſo encouraged by this laſt victory, that 
they utterly deſpiſed the Romans, and waited all nighr 
about Antony's camp in expectation of plundering the 
tents and baggage, which they concluded the Roman: 
would leave behind them in their precipitate flight. In 
the morning new forces arrived, ſo that their number 
was grown to be at leaſt forty thouſand horſe; the King 
having ſent even the guards that attended upon his own 
erſon, as to a ſure and unqueſtionable victory; for he 


himſelf was never preſent in any of the engagements, 


Antony deſigning to harangue the ſoldiers, called for a - 
mourning- habit, that he might move them the more; 
but he was perſuaded by his friends to put on his purple 


robe. In his ſpeech he gave great commendations to 
thoſe who kept their ground, and repulſed the enemy, 


and ſeverely reproached thoſe who had fled. The for- 
mer encouraged him to hope for further ſucceſs; and 


the latter excuſing themſelves as well as they could, told 


him they were ready to undergo decimation, or any 
other puniſhment that he would inflict upon them, only 
intreating that he would not ſuffer himſelf to be made 
any longer uneaſy by their faults. At this he lifted up 
his hands to heaven, and prayed to the Gods, hat if 10 
balance bis former ſucceſſes, any calamity lay in flore, they 
would pour it upon his bead alone, and grant ſafety and 


victory to his army. = 


The next day he took better order for his march; 


and the Parthians, who thought they were marching 


rather to plunder than to fight, were ſurprized to meet 


with a ſhower of darts, and to find the enemy not diſ- 
heartened, but freſh and refolute ; ſo that they thems 
0 : _ ſelves 
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| ſelves began to loſe: courage. However, as che Rana 
Vere deſcending ſome ſteep hills, where they could 
march but very ſlowly, the Parthians attacked them 
with their arrows. Upon this the legionary ſoldier, 
turning about encloſed the light armed troops; and the 
. rank kneeling down held their ſnields ſlop 
ing before them, the next held theirs over the 6k 
and they in the fame manner were covered by thoſe 
behind them. This covering, which very much re- 
ſembles the roof of a houſe, affords a very fngular ſpec. 
tacle, and is the ſureſt defence againſt arrows, which 
lance upon it without making any impreſſion. The 
y ſeeing the Romans upon their knees, ima- 
gined that this poſture was occaſioned by wearineſs; 
therefore laying down their bows, and taking their 
ſpears, they came to cloſe combat. But the Romans with 
a loud ſhout, ſtarting up ſuddenly, flew the foremoſt 


with their javelins, and put the reſt to flight. The Ro- 


mans were harraſſed in the ſame manner for ſeveral days, 
To that they could proceed but very ſlowly. . This occa- 

ſioned a great famine in the camp; for they could get 

but little corn upon their march, and that which they 
got they were forced to fight for; and beſides this they 
were in great want of mills to grind it, they having left 
moſt of them behind, becauſe the baggage- horſes were 
ſome of them dead, and the reſt chiefly employed. in 
carrying the ſick and wounded. It is ſaid that proviß- 

ons grew ſo ſcarce in the army, that an Altick Chænix of 
wheat was ſold for fifty drachmas, and barley. loaves 
for their weight in ſilver. The ſoldiers therefore had 
| recourſe to herbs and roots; but ſuch as are commonly 
eaten being very ſcarce, they were conſtrained to ven- 
ture upon any they found. Among others they met 
with an herb that was mortal. He that had eaten of it 
loſt his memory and his reaſon, and employed himſelf 
wholly in turning about all the. ſtones that he could 


find, which he did with as much earneſtneſs, as if it had 


been a buſineſs of the greateſt conſequence; ſo. that the 
whole plain was full "of men ſtooping down: to the 


ground: and digging up and org the ſtones; bot 
after 


Fl 
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* this madneſs had continued ſome time, they vo- 
mited a great quantity of bile, and then fell down dead! "= 
and this happened fti}| more frequently when their wine 


began to fail, which was the only remedy againſt this 


diltemper. When Aum ſaw them die fo faſt, and 
the Parihians ill in purſuit, it is ſaid that he frequently 
cried out, O the ten tbauſand ! in admiration of the fa- 
mous retreat of Xexaphon, who when he had a longer 
journey to make from Babylon, and a much more nu- 
_—_ enemy: to deal with, conducted his men n home 
in ſafet yx. 

The ee 22 that they could. not 3 
any impreſſion upon the Roman legions, nor break 


their ranks, but that on the contrary they themſelves 


were often routed and put to flight, began once more 
to treat the foragers with a great deal of humanity; 
they came up to them ſhowing them their bows un- 
bent, and telling them that they were now returning 
bome, that they had quite given over the purſuit, and 
that only ſome Median troops would follow them for 
two or three days, not with any deſign to annoy them, 
but only for the defence of ſome of the remote villages ; 
and upon ſaying this, they ſaluted and embraced them 
with great demonſtrations of. friendſhip. -.. Hereupon 
the Romans began to take heart, and Antony him- 
felt, when he heard-it, had a great mind to march 
through the flat country, and quit the mountains, 
where he was. aſſured he thould be ———— mo want 
of water. 
In the mean time there lon in the camp an of- 
fcer belonging to the enemy named Mitbridales, and 
arſt couſin to Monæſes, of whom we related that he 
came for refuge into the Rowan army, and had three ci- 
ties beſtowed upon him by Antom. Upon bis arrival 
he deſired ſome body might be brought to him that 
could ſpea the Sriact or the FParitbian tongue. One 
Alexander of Antioch, a friend of Antony 's, was produced, 
to whom the ſtranger declared who he was; and hav- 
ing firſt aſcribed the merit af this ſervice to Moneſes, 
he aſked Aerander if he ſaw that rauge of high bill, 
point- 
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pointing to a diſtant place. Alexander told him bat . 
did. It is there, ſaid he, the whole Parthian army lie in 
wait for you; for they imagine that truſting ta their promiſe, 
you will quit the way through mountains, and paſs ober! 
greatgplains bebind thoſe, hills. I is true that in paſſ 
over the mountains you will ſuffer the ſame thirſt' and fa. 
tigue that you have lately been accuſtomed o; but if you 
paſs through - the plains, Antony will there infallibly find 
_ tbe fate of Craſſus. - When he had ſaid this he departed. 

Antom being greatly troubled at the information, a. 
ſembled his friends in council, and ſent for the Mur. 
dian guide, who was of the ſame opinion with Miiby;. 
Mates. He told them that even if they bad no enemies io 

_ -encounter, the way through the. plain was very difficult and 
intricate; that the other indeed was rough, but that there 
Twas no danger attending it but that of being one day with- 
out water. Antony therefore changing his mind, marched 
away that night, and commanded every one to carry 
water ſufficient for his own uſe. Moſt of them be- 
ing unprovided of veſſels, ſome made ſhift with their 
helmets, and others carried water in goat - ſæins. The Par- 
thians no ſooner heard that the Romans were on their 
march, but they followed them, contrary to their cul- 
tom, the ſame night; and at ſun- riſe they fell in with 
the rear. The Romans were quite ſpent with fatigue 
and want of ſleep, having marched two hundred and 
forty furlongs that night; and when at the end of their 
journey they found themſelves overtaken by the enemy, 
they were extremely diſcouraged. Beſides, being ob- 
liged to fight continually as they went on, their thirſt 
was ſtill more encreaſed. They who were in the front 
of the army came up to a river, the water of which 
was very cool and clear, but brackiſh and unwhole- 
ſome, and being drunk cauſed an intolerable thirſt, 
and acute pains in the bowels. Of this the Mar- 
dian had forewarned them, but their thirſt was ſo great, 
that beating back all thoſe who oppoſed them, they 
drank largely of it. Antony ran from place to place, 
begging they would have a little patience, and telling 
them that not far off there was a river of wholeſome 

. | | | I | water, 
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tater, and that the reſt of the way was ſo difficult for 
the horſe, that the enemy could purſue them no fur- 
ther. At the ſame time he ordered a retreat to: be 
funded to call thoſe back who were engaged, and 
commanded the tents: to be ſet up, that the ſoldiers 
might refreſh themſelves in the ſhade. 8 
But the tents were ſcarce pitched, and the Partbian 
retired according to their cuſtom, when Mitbridates 
came again, and told Alexander, that as ſoon as the troops 
were refreſhed they ought to endeavour with all dili- 
gence to gain the next river, becauſe the Parthians were 
reſolved to purſue them ſo far and no further. Antony 
being informed of this by Alexander, ordered a large 
quantity of gold plate to be preſented to Miibridates, 
who taking as much as he could well hide under 
his gown went away. Upon this advice Antony de- 
camped while it was yet day, and the whole army 
marched without receiving any moleſtation from the 
Parthians, But the Romans themſelves rendered that 
night the moſt terrible of any they had. yet paſt; for 
ſome of the army falling on thoſe who were poſſeſſed 
of any gold or ſilver, killed and robbed them; they 
then ſeized the money that was on the ſumpter- horſes; 
and at laſt they laid hands on Antom's own equipage, 
broke all his rich tables and cups, dividing the frag- 
ments amongſt them. Antony perceiving ſo great a 
confulion throughout the whole army, imagined that 
the enemy had fallen upon his troops, and utterly 
routed them; upon which he ſent for one of his guards 
called Rhamnus, to whom he had formerly given his 
liberty, and made him ſwear to run him through the 
body, whenever he ſhould order it, and then to cut off 
his head, that he might not fall alive into the hands 
of the Parthians, nor be known when dead, His friends 
immediately burſt into tears; but the Mardian encou- 
raged him, telling him that by rhe coolneſs of the air, 
and the freſhneſs of the gales, the river which he ſpoke 
of could not be far off, and conſequently the difficul- 
ties of their retreat, and the danger of the enemy's 
purſuit, were now at an end, which he was the more 
| aſſured 
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aſſured of, becauſe they had marched a great ii 
the night was: almoſt ſpent. He was informed at the 
ſame time that the tumult which was in the .camp, 
proceeded only from the avarice of ſome of his own Ml bv 
men. Therefore that he might bring the ſoldiers again d 
into order, who were all ſcattered about in the utmoſt Ml in 
confufion, he made a halt, and mand the os ma 
to be given for encamping. 7 
About day-break the tumult was pretty. well 
peaſed, and the army reduced into tolerable order. At 
the ſame time the Parthians fell upon the rear and an- 
noyed them with their arrows, The light · armed 
were immediately ordered to make head againſt how; 
and the legionary ſoldiers covering one another with 
their ſhields, received the arrows of the enemy, who 
would not venture to advance near. Thus they who 
were in front marching very leiſurely, came at laſt in 
ſight of the river; and Antony drawing up his cavalry 
upon the bank with their faces toward the enemy, ſent 
over the ſick and wounded firſt, and they who ſtood 
upon the defenſive ſoon found themſelves at liberty to 
drink without any moleſtation; for as ſoon as the Par- 
thians ſaw the river, they unbent their bows, and told 
the Romans they might pals over freely, and at the ſame 
time ſpoke highly in praiſe of their valour.. When 
they were all on the other ſide, they. refreſhed themſelves 
a little, and then continued their march, without de- 
ending too much upon the promiſes of the Parthians. 
The ſixth day after this laſt engagement they arrived 
at the river Araxes, which divides Media from Armenia. 
The paſſage over it ſeemed to be very dangerous on 
account of its depth and rapidity; and a report pre- 
vailed among them, that the enemy lay in ambuſh 
ready to fall upon them while they were paſſing. - But 
when they were. got ſafely to the other ſide, and found 
themſelves in Armenia, juſt as if they were come into 
harbour after a tempeſt, they worſhipped the land, and 
embraced each other with tears of joy. But now taking 
their journey through a plentiful country after having 
ſuffered great want, they indulged themſelves to wm 
excels, 
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exceſs, that they fell into dropſies and dyfenteries. Here 
/ntony making a review of his army, found that he 
had loſt twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, 
of which the greater part periſhed, not by the enemy, 
but by diſeaſes. Their march was, of twenty-ſeven 
days from PEraate, in which the Parthians were worfted 
in eighteen battles, But the victories gamed' by the Ro- 
nans were far from being compleat, becauſe they al- 
ways ſtopped ſhort in the purſuit. From which it is 
manifeſt that Artavaſdes was the cauſe why Antony could 
not bring this war to a happy concluſion; for had the 
ixteen thouſand Median horſe,” who were armed in the 
ame manner as the Parthians, and accuſtomed to their 
manner of fighting, been preſent, and purſued them 
when the Romans had put them once to flight, it is im- 
poſſible. they could have rallied after their defeat, and 
have renewed- the combat ſo many times. The whole 
army therefore being greatly enraged, earneſtly preſſed: 
Antony to revenge himſelf: of Ariavaſdes. But he think- 
ing it more prudent to let him alone, did not at all 
upbraid him with his deſertion, nor in the leaſt abate 
of his uſual civility: towards him; for he found the 
army wearied out, and in want of all neceſſaries. But 
upon another occaſion coming into Armenia, he by in- 
ntations and promiſes prevailed upon Artavaſdes te meet 
him, and then ſeized him, and carried him bound to 
Alexandria, where he led him in triumph. The Romans, 
however, were very much offended at his gratifying 
the AÆgyptians, for the ſake of Cleopatra, with the fight 
of that magnificent ſolemnity which belonged only to 
the city of Rome. But this happened afterwards. 
Antony being now impatient to ſee Cleopatra, marched 
vith ſuch haſte in the depth of winter through conti- 
nual ſtorms of ſnow that he loft eight thouſand of his 
men; and at laſt he came, attended by a very ſmall 
number to a place called Leucocome, ſituated betwixrt Si- 
dn and Berytus. There he waited for her coming; and 
tis impatience and anxiety at her delay encreaſing even 
to a degree of frenzy, he had recourſe to drunkenneſs 
for relief. Yet not being able to endure the an 
| 2M 
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King of Media and Phraates King of Parthia, concern. 


ſent ambaſſadors to Antony with offers of entering into 


He determined therefore to return into Armenia, and 


Rome, was very deſirous to ſee him, and obtained her 
brother's permiſſion to go to him. Maſt authors ſay 


| Antony. on account of the ill reception ſhe would E 
bably meet with from him. Upon her arrival at Athens, 


pedition. Though ſhe was much diſpleaſed at this in- 
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of a meal, he would often ſtart from table and run to 
the ſea-ſide to fee if ſhe were coming; and this laſted 
till ſhe came into the port. When ſhe arrived, ſhe 
brought with her cloaths and money for the ſoldier, 
Some authors ſay that Antony received the cloaths of 
her, but diſtributed his own money in her name. 
About this time a difference happened between the 


ing a diviſion of the booty that had been taken from the 
Romans; and the King of Media thought himſelf in great 
danger of loſing his kingdom. In this extremity he 


a confederate war againſt Phraates. © This gave Antony 

u hopes of ſucceſs, ſince he was now ſupplied with 
— 4 which alone he was before inferior to the Par- 
thians, a number of horſe and of archers, and at the 
ſame time ſeemed rather to confer than receive a favour. 


having joined-the King of Media near the Araxes, to 
begin the war. | 1 


- * * 
® 


. In the mean time OZavia, | who was all this while a: 


that OZavius agreed to it not ſo much to gratify her, 
as that he might have a good pretence to quarrel with 


ſhe received letters from Antony, ordering her to wait 
for him there, and acquainting her with his new ex- 


junction, and was not ignorant from whence it pro- 
ceeded, yet ſhe wrote to him, deſiring to know how 
he would have the proviſions ſhe had made for his uſe 
diſpoſed of. For ſhe had brought with her. a great 
quantity of cloaths for his troops, a coafiderable num- n 
ber of horſes, a large ſum of money, preſents for his I di 
friends and officers, and two thouſand choſen: ſoldiers i tr 


magnificently armed to recruit the prætorian cohorts. I. 


(7) He yielded to the King of Media that part of Armenia which he 
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Niger, one of Antony's friends, delivered this meſſage to 


lim, and added beſides ſuch commendations of OFavia ' 
is ſhe deſerved. Cleopatra, knowing that Ofavia came 
to contend with her for Autam's affections, and fearing - 


lf the charms of her converſation, and her tender and 


ſubmiſſive behaviour, joined to her modeſty and vir- 
we and her relation to Cæſar, might prove irreſiſtible, 
pretended to be violently in love with Antony. She 
emaciated her body by abſtinence: when he entered 
the room, ſhe fixed her eyes upon him with a wild afto- 


niſhment; and when he took his leave, ſhe appeared 
quite ſunk and dejected: ſhe often contrived to be 
found by him all in tears, and at the ſame time pre- 
tended to dry them up in haſte, and to conceal them, 


as if ſhe were unwilling to have him a witneſs of her 


grief, This was the part ſhe acted, juſt when he was 
ſetting out in order to aſſiſt the King of Media againſt 
the Parthians. Some of her flatterers, who were zealous 
to ſecond her deſigns, reproached Antony for his in- 
ſenſibility and cruelty in forcing an unhappy lady to 


de for his ſake, whoſe welfare depended upon him 
alone. They added, hat it was true that Octavia was 


married to him, becauſe this was found convenient for ber 
trathers affairs; and that ſhe enjoyed the honourable title 
of wife, while Cleopatra, the ſovereign of many nations, 
bad only the name of miſtreſs ; that ſhe did not, however, 
ſun or deſpiſe this character, whilſt ſhe might ſee him and 
live with him; but that if ſhe were * of this ſatiſ- 
faction, it would be impoſſible for her to ſurvive the loſs; 
Antony at laſt was ſo melted and ſoftened by theſe re- 
preſentations, that fearing leſt Cleopatra ſhould kill her- 


ſelf if he forſook her, he returned to Alexandria, de- 


ferring his Median expedition till the next fummer 
though he was informed that the Parihian affairs were 
much diſordered by foreign revolts, and domeſtick ſe- 
ditions, Sometime after indeed he went into that coun- 
try, but it was only to make an alliance with the King of 


Media (7) by marrying one of his ſons by Cleopatra to 
the 


be _ conquered, and married Loma: his eldeſt fon by Cleo 
Vor. V. OY _patrdy 
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the King $ daughter, who was yet very young ; . and a. 
ter the nuptial ceremonies were compleated, he returned, 

having his thoughts now bent upon the civil war. 
When OZavia. returned from Athens, | Czfar, who 
thought ſhe had been treated very injuriouſly, bid hex 
come and live with him; but ſhe retuſed to leave the 
houſe of her huſband, and entreated him, unleſs he 
had other motives to make war with Antony, to give 
himſelf no concern about her ; for ſhe thought it would 
be very ſcandalous to have it reported that the two 
greateſt commanders in the world had involved the Ro- 
man people in a civil war, the one for love of his mi- 
ſtreſs, and the other on account of his fiſter's jealouſy. 
Her behaviour ſhewed that theſe were her real ſenti- 
ments ; for ſhe remained in her hufband's houſe, and 
took the ſame care, not only of his children by her, but 
of- thoſe by Fulvia alſo, as if he had been reſent, and 
_ educated them with the magnificence ſuitable to their 
rank. She received very kindly all the friends of A- 
tony wham he ſent to Rome to ſue for preferment, or upon 
Private buſineſs, and employed her intereſt with Cæſar 
in their behalf. But by this behaviour ſhe undefignedly 
very much hurt the reputation of Antony for his inju- 
rious treatment of ſuch a woman drew on him the x te- 
ſentment of all mankind. 
Another circumſtance which added much to this ge- 
neral reſentment, was the. partition of kingdoms to his 
children at Alexandria; an action extremely arrogant 
and romantick, and highly derogatory to the honour 
of the Romans. For aſſembling the people in the n- 
naſium, and cauſing two golden ſeats to be placed on a 
Tribunal of ſilver, the one for himſelf, and the other 
for Cleopatra, and lower ſeats at their feet for his chil- 
| dren, he proclaimed Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, Cyprus, 
 Africa-and Cwleſyria, and joined with her as her college 
Ceſario the ſuppoſed ſon of Cæſar the Dictator, of whom 
ſhe was with child at the death of CEojar. His own 15 
Y 


patra, to that prince's FRET in conſequence of that alliance, 


named lupe. At the ſame A he recovered the ſtandards fa 
| | ad 
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af. by Cllopatra, he ſtiled Kings of Kings; and to Alexander 
ed, 4a gave Armenia, Media, and all Parthia as ſoon as it 
4 hould be conquered; and to Ptolemy he gave Phenicia, 
cho 971 and Cilicia. At the ſame time he preſented them 
her Ml both to the people. Alexander was dreſſed in a Median 
the habit, with a Tiara on his head, the point of which 
he food upright; and Prolemy was dreſſed in a long robe 
ve and ſlippers, with a cap bound about with a diadem; 
uld for this was the habit of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, as 
two WM the other was of the Princes of Media and Armenia: and 
Ro. Nas ſoon as they had ſaluted their parents, the one was 
mi- ſurrounded by a guard of Macedonians, the other by Ar- 
uſy. Wl nenions. Cleopatra was then, as at other times when 
nti- MW ſhe appeared in publick, dreſſed in the habit of the 
and Wl Goddeſs Is, and gave audience to the people under the 
but name of tbe New Js. 
and Cæſar by relating theſe things in the ſenate, and often 
heir MW accuſing Antony to the people, had very much exaſpe- 
An- rated them againſt him. Nor was Antony Naas. on 
pon his part to recriminate. The principal charges that he 
ſar WY brought againſt Ofavias were theſe ; firſt, That he bad 
dly t made any diviſion with bim of Sicily, which was lately 
nju- ten from Pompey. ' Secondly, That he had not ręſtored 
te- tte gips be had tent him for the war. Thirdly, That 
_ WH ating depoſed and diſgraced Lepidus his collegue, he had 
ge- Hlained his army, bis governments, and the revenues that bad 
his been appropriated to him. And laſtly, That he bad par- 
rant celled out alinoft all Italy amongft his own ſoldiers, and had 
our Wl // nothing for his. Ceſar anſwered, That Lepidus had 
n- 19! been depoſed from his government till he had inſolently 
2n af «uſed bis power ; that as to what be had got in the war, 
cher Wil le would divide it with Antony, /o ſoon as he would give 
bil- tn bis bare of Armenia; and that Antony's ſoldiers had 
rus, WY 11 right to ſbare with his in Italy, becauſe they were in poſ- 
gue ſion of Media and Parthia, which they had joined to the 
Roman Empire by fighting bravely under their General. An- 
2 was in Armenia when this news came to him. He im- 

Y  mediately | 


had been loſt by UE Dion. Lib. Alix, 
' . 7 2 f Mo * bis + 1 8 Wo And 
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mediately therefore ſent Canidius, with ſixteen legions; 


towards the ſea z but he himſelf accompanied by Cleopatra 


went to Epheſus, where the fleet was ordered to aſſemble; 
it conſiſted (including the tenders) of eight hundred vel. 
ſels, of which Cleopatra furniſhed two hundred, beſide 
twenty thouſand talents, and proviſions for the whole 
army during the war. Antony was adviſed by Domitius 
and ſome others to ſend Cleopatra into Ægypt, there to 
expect the event of the war. But ſhe fearing leſt a 
peace might again be brought about by the mediation 
of Oclavia, prevailed with Canidius by a conſiderable 
ſum of money to plead her cauſe with Antony, and to 
repreſent to him that it was unjuſt, that ſhe who bore 
ſo great a part in the charge of the war, ſhould be 
robbed of her ſhare of glory in the carrying it on; 
and that it would be impolitick thus to diſcourage the 
Egyptians, who compoſed ſo conſiderable a part of his 
naval forces. Canidius added that he did not ſee that 
the was inferior in prudence to any of the Kings who 

accompanied him in the war, ſince ſhe had for à con- 
fiderable time governed a great kingdom by herſelf 
alone, and by having lived ſo long with him was till 
better inſtructed in the management of great affairs, 
Theſe arguments (for fate had decreed the ſovereignty 
of the world to Cz/ar) induced Antony to conſent to her 
requeſt ; ſo that joining their forces, they ſailed to Sa- 
mos, where they paſſed their time in gaiety and plea- 
ſure. For as it was ordered that all Kings, Princes and 
Governors, all nations and cities from Syria to the lake 
Mzotis, and from Armenia to Illyria, ſhould bring, or 
ſend all preparations neceſſary for war; ſo it was allo 
proclaimed, that all fingers, muſicians, dancers and 
comedians ſhould repair to Samos. Thus while almoſt 
the whole world beſides was in tears and lamentation, 
this iſland for many days reſounded with the muſick 
of flutes and harps, and the theatre was crouded with 
dancers and comedians. Each city ſent an ox for ſa- 

crifice; and the Kings that accompanied Antony per- 
petually contended who ſhould make the moſt magni- 
ficent feaſts, and the greateſt preſents. So that it was 
| T commonly 
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commonly ſaid, bat will theſe people do to celebrate 
their victory, who make ſuch expenſive entertainments when 
they are preparing for war? | 

When theſe feltivals were over, he gave Priene to 
the comedians and muficians for a habitation, and then 
ſet ſail for Athens; where he again gave himſelf up to 
pleaſure, and to the entertainments of the theatre. 
Cleopatra being jealous of the honour Odlavia had re- 
ceived at Athens (for OfZavia was much beloved by the 
Athenians) inſinuated herſelf into the favour of, the 
people by all the civilities imaginable. The Athenians, 
in requital, having decreed her publick honours, de- 
puted ſeveral of the citizens to wait upon her at. her 
houſe and preſent her with the decree. At the head of 
this deputation was Antony himſelf, who was free of 
the that city; and he was the perſon who was choſen their 
his ſpeaker. . At the ſame time he ſent ſome of his officers 
bar 0 Rome to remove OXavia out of his houſe. It is ſaid 
"Y that when ſhe left it, ſhe carried with her all his chil- 

dren, except his eldeſt by Fulvia, who was-with his fa- 
ther, and that ſhe burſt into tears conſidering that ſhe 
might be looked upon as one of the caules of the 
civil war. The Romans pitied her misfortunes, and 
0 ſtill more Antony's weakneſs, eſpecially as many of 
them as had ſeen Cleopatra, who was not preferable 
to Ofavia either for youth or beauty. 


* Ceſar when he was informed of the greatneſs ak FR 
wy EE preparations and of the expedition with which he 
le MW 12d made them, was afraid left he ſhould be forced to 
an engagement that very ſummer; for be wanted many 
110 neceſſaries, and the extraordinary taxes which he was 
on forced to lay for the raiſing of money for the ſervice, 


proved very burdenſome to the people; for every man 
was oblized to pay a fourth part of his yearly revenue, 
and the Libertini or ſons of freedmen an eighth of their 
eſtates. This raiſed a general clamour againſt him, 
and put all Tahy i into a tumult; ſo that it was looked 
upon as one of the greateſt of Antony's overſights, that 
he did not then purſue the war with vigour; for by de- 
laying it he gave rated leiſure to provide himſelf with 
& 2: e 3 


meren 
the neceſſary ſupplies, and to ſatisfy the people; wha 
when the money was demanded of them were very mu- 
tinous, but when once they had paid it were quiet ind 

contented. ED SS „ 
Titius and Plancus, men of conſular dignity, and 
friends to Antony, having been ill uſed hy Cleopatra, 
whom they had oppoſed in her deſign of attending Au- 
tony in the war, came over to Cæſar, and informed him 
of the contents of Antony's teſtament, with which they 
were acquainted. It was depoſited in the hands of the 
veſtal virgins, who refuſed to deliver it up, but ſent 
him word, that if he pleaſed, he might come and ſeize 
it himſelf. This he accordingly did ; and reading it 
firſt over in private, he made /a mark upon "thoſe 
places which he thought moſt for his purpoſe. He then 
aſſembled the ſenate, and read thoſe paſſages to them, 
But this gave offence to moſt of the ſenators ; for they 
thought it 'an unjuſt and unprecedented way of 'pro- 
ceeding to puniſh a man in his life-time for what war 
not to be put in execution till after his deceaſe. He 
inſiſted more eſpecially upon that part of Antony's will 
which related to his burial ; for he had ordered that 
though he died in the city of Rome, his body ſhould 
be carried in ſtate through the Forum, and then be ſent 
to Cleopatra at Alexandria. Calviſius, a dependant of 
Czſar's, urged other crimes againſt Antony, committed 
by him in favour of Cleopatra, as that he had given 
her the library of Pergamus, wherein were two hundred 
thouſand diſtin&t volumes: that once at an entertain- 
ment, where a great number of perſons were preſent, he 
in conſequence of an agreement made with her before- 
hand, roſe from the table, and took hold of her feet 
and handled them: that he had fuffered the Epheſians, 
even while he was preſent, to ſalute her by the name 
of their Queen: that he had frequently at the publick 
audience of Kings and Princes, received from her 
amorous meſſages written in tablets made of onyx and 
WIT I | cryſtal, 
(8) And fo it happened; for che year enſuing ; of which dig- 
- ke had been named Conſul for nity he was deptived, hr 
1 | ) 
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cryſtal, and. _ them immediate] : that when Fur- 
nus, a man of great Aud and the mot eloquent of 
the Roman, was. pleading, | copatra happening to paſs 
by in her litter, Antony ſtarted up in the middle of the 
cauſe, and attended her home, hanging upon the 
litter. But Calviſius was looked upon as the inventor of 
moſt of theſe accuſations. Antony's friends went" up 
and down the city to ſolicit the people in his tae 
and ſent Germinius to him to adviſe him to be more 
circumſpect, ſince he was in danger of having his of- 
fice of Conſul and all his governments taken from him, 
and of being proclaimed an enemy to the city « of Rome 
(8). When Geminius arrived in Greece, he \ Was looked 
upon by Cleopatra as one of Oflavia's ſpies. She there- 
fore ridiculed him, and made him the conſtant jeſt of 
the table, where he was always placed at the lower 
end. Geminius patiently endured all theſe affronts in 
hopes ſtill of having an opportunity to tone with An- 
tony. At laſt Antony, inſtead of giving im a. Private 
audience, aſked him one night at a ful} table what, i it 
was brought him N i He anſwered, Fe e bu- 


| put to the rack. 
A few days 0 f this Geminius made bis. eſcape e to 


Rome. And many more of Antons friends were driven 
from him, by the cantinual inſults and affronts they r . 
ceived from Cleopatra's flatterers. Amongſt theſe were 
Marcus Silanus, and Dellius the hiſtorian. Dellius de- 
clared, that . he was afraid of his life, and that Glaucus 
the phyſici ſcian bad informed him of * 1 7 s deſign a againſt 
bim. She was angry with him for having faid at able 


that ene 8 friends were ved with four Wine, "while 
Sarmentus 


of all n nber, and | declared a an enemy to ame . 
a | * ye 1 . 
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; ſea, where Antony had ſettled a colony, was ſwallowed up 


- wiped, it continued ſweating. Whilſt he himſelf was 
in the city of Patræ, the temple of Hercules was de- 


. 


_ derive his Abe from Hercules, and profeſſed to imi- 
tate Bacchus in 


The ſame whirlwind falling at Athens upon the Colhſſcar 


_ equally expoſed. And in Cleopatra's royal galley, which 
ſwallows had built in the ſtern of the veſſel; but others 
= | 

| war, it appeared that Antony had no leſs than five hundred 


| cars, and were ſo richly adorned, that they ſeemed de- 


vas by a violent wind blown out of the Gigantomachia(1), 


* 


CET 
Sarmentus at Rome drank nothing but Falernian. 
(9) This Sarmentus was one of thoſe youths that Cæſa. 
entertained for his pleaſures, ſuch as the Romans call He- 
licię. Ceſar was no ſooner in readineſs, but he declared war 
againſt Cleopatra, and it was decreed that Antony ſhould 
be deprived of that government which he had ſurren- 
dered to a woman, Cæſar added, that Cleopatra 34d j 
enfeebled his mind by amorous potions that it was not Antony 
aobo was to manage the war againſt the Romans, but Mar. 
dion 7he eunuch, Photinus, Iras Cleopatra's waiting uu. 
men, and Charmium, who were become Antony's counſel- 


* 


lors and miniſters of ſtate. 8 Ne 
It is faid that this war was preceded by many ſigns 
and prodigies. The city of Piſaurum upon the Adriatick 


in an earthquake. A marble ſtatue of Antony, at Ala, 
ſweat for many days together; and though it was often 
ſtroyed by lightning. Ar Athens, the ſtatue of Bacchus 
and carried into the theatre, Now Antony pretendedto 


in his way of life, for which reaſon, as we 
have before obſerved, he was called the young Bacchus. 


ſtatues of Eumenes and Attalus called the Antoni, threw 


was called Antonias, a ſtrange prodigy happened. Some 


came and beat them away, and deſtroyed their young 


When both parties had prepared themſelves for the 
ſhips of war, many of which had eight and ten ranks of 


| : ſigned 

(9) This is the Sarmenzus men- of a combat betwixt him, and 

tioned by Horace, Sat. v. Lib. 1. another buffoon called Cicerrus. 

where he gives us the deſcription, + . 1 
i | (1). 
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roned for a ſhow and a triumph. His land- forces con- 
ſited of a hundred thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand 
horſe; and he was aſſiſted by many kings who were in 
ſubjection to him. Bocchus of Libya, Tarcondemus of the 
upper Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus: of 
Papblagonia, Mithridates of Commagena, and Adallas of 
Thrace, all attended him in the war. Many others who 
did not ſerve in perſon, ſent him their contributions of 
forces, Polemo of Pontus, Malchus of Arabia, Herod of 
Judæa, Amyntas of Lycaoma, and Deiotarus of Galatia ; 
the King of Media too ſent him a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment. Cæſar had two hundred and fifty ſhips of war, 
eighty thouſand foot, and the ſame number of horſe 
with Antony, Antony had under his command all that 
tract of land which lies between the Zuphrates. and Ar- 
menia on the one ſide, and Ihria and the Tonian ſea on 
the other. Cæſar's government extended from Ihria to 
the weſtern ocean, and from the ocean to the Tuſcan and 
Sicilian ſea. As for Africa, Ceſar had all the coaſt op- 
polite to Lay, Gaul, and Spain, as far as the pillars of 
Hercules, and Antony the provinces on the other ſide of 
Cyrene, reaching as far as Athiopia. . SEED 

Antony was ſuch a ſlave to Cleopatra, that though he 
was much ſuperior to the enemy in land- forces, yet out 
of complaiſance to her, he rather choſe to engage by ſea, 
notwithſtanding that he plainly ſaw how ill his navy was 

ſupplied; for his captains for want of mariners preſſed in 

Greece, which had been exhauſted long before, every one 

they met, travellers, grooms, reapers, and even boys; 
yet for all this, the veſſels had not their complement, but 

remained in a very ill plight for failing. On the other 

hand Cæſar's ſhips were not built for oſtentation or pomp ; 

they were light and nimble, well manned, and ſupplied 

with all neceſſary accommodations. He had them 

ready at anchor in the ports of Tarentum and Brundu- 
fium, from whence he ſent to Antony to urge him not to 
protract the time, but to bring up his forces, offering 
| 1 | to 
.) A publick edifice in Athens, with the giants was repreſented 

where the battle of the Gods in painting. 1 
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to give him ſecure ports for his fleet, and to withdray 


his own land- forces from the ſea the ſpace of .a-day's 
journey on horſeback (2), till he was ſafelyjlanded- ang 
encamped. Antony, in anſwer to this bravado, .chal- 
lenged him to a ſingle combat, though he was much 
the older, and ſent him word that if he would not ac. 
cept that, he would meet him at the head of his army in the 
Phanſalian fields, where Cæſar and Pomney decided their 
quarreli. Whilſt Antony was at anchor near Allium, at 
- the place where Nicopolis now ſtands, Cæſar croſſed the 
Lonian ſea, and made himſelf maſter of Toryne a place in 
"\Epirus, Upon this Antony was in a great conſternatiop, 
for his land- forces were not yet arrived; but:Cleopatrs 
turning it into a jeſt, ſaid, A terrible thing truly! Cæſar, 
it ſeems, has got the ladle(g), 
The next morning as ſoon as it was light, Antoy 
perceiving the enemy making up to him, and fearing 
leſt his gallies, being ſo ill provided, would not be able 


to ſtand the ſhock, armed all the rowers, and placed 


them upon the decks to make a ſnow; the oars were 


ſtretched out on each ſide of the veſſels; and in thi 


poſture he ſailed up into the mouth of the port of 
 Afinm, as though he were in all points provided for an 


engagement. Cæſar, deceived by this ſtratagem, re- 
tired. It appears alſo that Antony ſhowed: great ſkill in 
depriving the enemy of water; for being informed that 
there was very little, and that unwholſome, in all the 
parts adjacent, he ſurrounded their camp with forts and 
trenches, to prevent their going to fetch any from diſ- 
tant places. His behaviour to Domitius was very gene- 
Tous, and much againſt: the advice of Cleopatra; for 


when he had made his eſcape in a little, boat to Gzſar, 


having then a fever upon him, Antony although he could 


not but reſent it highly, ſent after him his whole equi- 


tion. Among the kings alſo, 1 Amyntas and Deiotarus 


* 


page, with his friends and ſervants. Domilius died 
ſoon after, full of remorſe for his infidelity; and deſer- 


Went 
(2) 1. e. Four hundred furlongs ; as in the life of Cinon, Vol. B 
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vent over to Cæſar. Aitony's fleet was ſo unfortunate 
n every thing that was undertaken, and ſo unfit for 
ing to his land-for ces; and Canidius, = who commanded 
the legions, when he ſaw in what danger they were, 
changed his opinion, and now adviſed Antony to ſend 
hack Cleopatra, and to retire into Thrace or Macedonia, 
there to decide the quarrel in a land fight, and the ra- 
ther becauſe Dicomes King of the Getæ had promiſed to 
affift him with a great army. He added further, that 
it was not any diſparagement to him to quit the ſea to 
Ceſar, who during the Sicilian wars had gained ſo great 
experience in ſea affairs; but that on the contrary it 
would ſeem very abſurd for Antony, who had ſo much 
experience in land wars, and commanded ſo numerous, 
well- diſciplined and reſolute an army, to weaken it, and 
even render it uſeleſs, by diſperſing it in ſhips. Yet in 
ſpite of all theſe remonſtrances, Cleopatra prevailed on. 
him to hazard all in a ſea fight. For ſhe even then had 
thoughts of flying, and was deliberating not how te 
aſſiſt Antony in obtaining the victory, but how ſhe might 
when all was loſt, make her eſcape with the greateſt ſafety. 
There was a long neck of land, which from Antonys 
camp ran into the ſea, Where his fleet rode at anchor: 
Here Antony uſed to walk to viſit his ſhips, without ſu- 
ſpecting any danger. But Cæſar being informed by one 
of his ſervants that it would be no difficult matter to 


ſurprize Antony in that place, immediately ordered a 


party of ſoldiers to lie in wait for him; and they were 


ſo near taking him, that they ſeized the perſon that 


walked juſt before him; and had they not riſen too ha- 
ſtily, they would have certainly ſeized Antony himſelf, 
who was forced to fly with the utmoſt precipitation, and 
with great difficulty eſcaped. e on e 
When he had determined to engage by ſea he ſet fire 

to all the Ægyptian ſhips but ſixty; and the beſt of his 
gallies from three ranks of oars to ten he manned with 

e | 2 1 twenty 


(3) Toryne ſignifies a lalle. 
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twenty thouſand ſoldiers, ' and two thouſand archer, 


and the motion of his hand he ſeemed to bid him be of 


. high that they could not engage, but on the fifth the 


Marcus Juſteius the center. Cæſar gave the charge of 


thoſe of Antony, and Taurus thoſe of Cæſar. Both armies 


were drawn up on the ſhore, but remained quite inactive. 
Antony in a ſmall veſſel went from one ſhip to another 
encouraging his ſoldiers, and adviſing them to ſtand 
firm, ſince by reaſon of the bulk of the ſhips they might 


commanded the maſters of his ſhips to receive the 
enemy without ſtirring, but lying ſtil] as at anchor, and 
to keep within the entrance of the gulph. Ir is ſaid that 
as Cæſar was going out of his tent before day in order 
to viſit his fleet, he met a man driving an aſs, and aſk- 
ing his name, the man knowing who he was, replied 
that his name was Eutychus [i. e. Fortunate], and that 


* 
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Here it is reported that a centurion, an old experienced 
officer, who had fought often under Antony, and had his 
body all covered with wounds, burſting into tears as he 
was paſſing by, cried out to him, O General, why do you 
miſtruſt theſe wounds and this ſword, ſo as to put your conf. 
dence in rotten wood? Let Rgyptians and Phaenicians con- 
tend at ſea, but give us the land, where we have been accy- 
fomed 4 fight, ſtanding firm, and reſolved either to. conquer 
or die. To this Antony anſwered nothing; but by his looks 


good courage, and ſo paſſed forwards. He himſelf, how. 
ever had no good opinion of the poſture of his affairs; 
ſo that when the pilots were for leaving their fails be. 
hind he would not ſuffer it, but commanded them to 
put them all aboard, ſaying, We muſt not let one enem 
eſcape A b „ is l> 5rd 

That day, and the three following, the ſea ran ſo 


weather was calm, and then they fought. Antony com- 
-manded the right wing in conjunction with Poplicols, 
Cælius commanded the left, and Marcus Ofavins and 


his left wing to Agrippa, and commanded the right him- 
ſelf (4). As for the land- forces, Canidius commanded 


keep themſelves as ſteady as if they were at land. He 


bis 


(4) Plutarch does not tell us here who commanded the center of O- 
| taviys 
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chers, Mis aſs's name was Nicon, [i. e. Congueror ]. For this rea- 
enced I on when Cæſar in token of his victory afterwards adorn- 
id his Ned chat place with the beaks of the ſhips he had taken, 
as he I e cauſed two ſtatues of braſs to be erected there, one 


do you rpreſenting the man, and the other his aſs. Having 
conf viewed his whole fleet, and from the right wing diſco- 
$ con- ¶ vered the enemy's poſture, he much wondered to ſee 
accu. mem continue motionleſs, for they ſeemed as if they 
mquer I vere lying at anchor. He was of that opinion a good 
ooks Ml while, which made him keep back his own ſhips at the 
de of WM diſtance of about eight furlongs from the enemy. About 
how. noon a gale blew from the ſea; and Antony's ſoldiers 


growing impatient of delay, and truſting to the bulk 
and height of their ſhips, which they thought rendered 
them invincible, put their left wing in motion. Cæſar 
beheld this with great ſatisfaction, and ordered his right 
wing to keep back, on purpoſe to draw the enemy as 
far out of the ſtrait as poſſible, that his gallies, which 
the WE were light and nimble, might have an opportunity of 
om- Wl ſurrounding Antony's heavy ſhips, whoſe bulk, and 
ole, want of hands in proportion to their ſize, made them 
add ſluggiſh, and unfit for action. 16 1 %%% > 
of When the fight began there was no attempt to daſh 
im. the ſhips againſt each other; hecauſe on the one fide 
ded thoſe of Antony, by reaſon of their ſize and weight, were 
nes incapable of a violent motion, without which no breach 
ve. can be made upon the ſhip on which they ſtrike; and 
her WY on the other, Cæſar's ſhips were ſo far from venturing to 
nd BY run their heads againſt the heads of Antony's, which were 
ur WY all armed with ſtrong and ſharp beaks, that they durſt 
He BY not even ſtrike againſt their ſides, becauſe they would 
he have blunted or broke the beaks that ſtruck againſt 
nd WF them, being made of ſtrong ſquare pieces of timber 
at BY faſtened together with maſly bars of iron. So that this 
engagement reſembled a land fight, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, the attack of ſome fortified place; for there 
were always three or four veſſels of Cæſar's about one of 
Antony's, aſſaulting it with pikes, javelins, and fiery 
1 5 | darts, 
taviuss fleet; but it ſeems by what he ſays, p. 350. that it was A. 
ranting, | | | {5) This 


darts, whilſt Antony s engines poured upon them, 33 
from wooden towers, weapons of all kinds. In the 
mean time Agrippa extended his left wing with a deſign 
to hem in the enemy; which when Poplicola obſerved he 
found himſelf obliged to extend his wing in order to 
prevent him. This motion ſeparated him from the 
main body, which was put into diſorder by it, being at 
the ſame time vigorouſly preſſed by Arruntius. Ho- 
ever the victory ſtill remained doubtful, when on a ſud- 
den the ſixty ſhips belonging to Cleopatra were ſeen to 
croud all their ſails, and to fly through the midſt of 
thoſe that were engaged; for they were poſted behind 
thoſe bulky ſhips, and now put them into diſorder by 
forcing them to open, and make way for them. The 
enemy were greatly ſurprized when they ſaw them with 
a fair wind ſteering towards Peloponneſus. Here Antony's be- 
haviour was far below the character of a General or even 
of a man, and ſhowed that he had totally loſt the power 
of acting from the dictates of his own judgment, agree- 
ably to that obſervation which a certain perſon Judi- 
crouſly made, that a lover's ſoul lives in the- body of ano- 

ther (5); for as if he had been really a part of her, and 
therefore neceſſarily to be carried whereſoever ſhe went, 
as ſoon as he ſaw her ſhip under ſail, forgetting every 
thing elſe, he abandoned and betrayed thoſe who were 
ſacrificing their lives in his ſervice, and put himſelf 
aboard a galley of five ranks of oars, taking with him 
only Alexander of Syria, and Scellius, to follow her who 
had long fince begun his ruin, and would be ſure to ac- 
compliſh it. When ſhe perceived him following her 
ſhe hung out a ſignal from her ſhip; and as ſoon as he 
was come up with her he went aboard. But without ſee- 
ing her or being ſeen by her, he went and fat down at 
the head of the ſhip, where he remained ſilently muſing; 
and holding his head with both his hands. In the mean 
time, Cz/ar's light ſhips that were in purſuit of Antony, 
came within ſight; but Autony commanding his pilot 
to tack about and make up towards them, they all 
2 i turned 
([s] This was a ſaying of Cato the Cenſor. Vol. II. p. 437. 
4 a ſaying. Ver. Vol. 4% Thew 
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turned back, except that of Eurycles the Lacedæmomian, 
who from the deck ſhook his lance at him in a threat- 
ening manner. Antony ſtanding at the head of his gal- 
ley, cried out, bo art thou that thus purſuæſt Antony? 
Tam, ſaid he, Eurycles the ſon of Lachares, armod ꝛvith 
Cæſar's fortune to revenge my father's death. This Lacbares 
had been beheaded by Antony for a robbery. Eurycles 
however would not venture to attack Antony, but ran 


with his full force upon the other Admiral-galley, 


(for there were two ſhips ſo diſtinguiſhed) and with the 
blow turned her round, and then took her and another 
ſhip wherein was all Antomy's plate and furniture. As 
ſoon as Eurycles was gone, Antony returned to his poſture 


and fat ſilent. Having continued thus for three days, 


either through anger or ſhame refuſing to ſee Cleopatra, 
he arrived at Tænarus. There the women who uſed 
to attend them, firſt brought them to ſpeak to each 
other, then to ſit down together at table, and at laft 
perſuaded them to lie together. By this time-ſeveral of 
his ſhips of burden, and ſome of his friends, who had 
eſcaped after the defeat, came up to him, and told him 
that his fleet was quite deſtroyed, but that they believed 
his land- forces remained entire. Upon this he fent 
meſſengers to Canidius ordering him to march his army 


immediately through Macedonia into Ala; and being 
himſelf determined to fail from Tænarus into Africa, he 


gave one of his ſhips containing a very large ſum of 
money, and veſſels of ſilyer and gold of great value, 
to his friends, deſiring them to ſhare that treaſure 
amongſt them, and provide for their own ſafety. But 
they refuſing it and burſting into tears, he comforted 
them in the moſt tender and affectionate manner, 
entreated them to retire, and wrote letters in their be- 
half to Theophilus his ſteward at Corinth, in which he re- 
commended it to him to provide for their fecurity, and 
keep them concealed, till they could make their peace 
with Cæſar. This Theophilus was the father of Hip- 
parchus, who had very great intereſt with Antony, but 


was the firſt of all his freedmen that went over to Cæſar. 


He 
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be ſettled 1 at cn. Ia this poſture were 


Antony's affairs. 


As ay his fleet, Eg 8 Ceſar before Ain, 


it made a brave defence for a long time; till at laſt 


having ſuffered much by à hard gale which blew full 
againſt the head of the ſhips, it was forced to give way 


about four in the afternoon. There were not above 
five thouſand men lain in the whole action; but Ceſar 


took three hundred ſhips, as he himſelf informs us. 


There were not many who beheld Antony's flight; and it 
ſeemed incredible at firſt to thoſe who had not ſeen i it 


with their own eyes. They ceuld not be brought to 


believe that a General who had nineteen legions entire, 


and twelve thouſand horſe, could ſo baſely deſert them, 
and he eſpecially, who had ſo often ſeen fortune in all 


her ſhapes, ,and been ſo accuſtomed to changes. His 


_ ſoldiers, who paſſionately. deſired to ſee him, and ſtill 
fancied he would appear from ſome part or other, gave 
the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of their courage and fidelity; | 


for when they were convinced that he was fled in ear- 


neſt, they nevertheleſs kept themſelves i in a body ſeven 
days together without liſtening to the ambaſſadors ſent 


to them by Cæſar. But at laſt, when Canidius who com- 
manded them, fled from the camp by night, and the 
chief officers abandoned them, they then ſurrendered to 


the conqueror. 
After this great ſucceſs Cefer ſet fail for Athens; 36d 


having forgiven the Greeks, he made a diſtribution of 


the corn that had been provided for the war, and ſtill 
remained, among their cities, which were reduced to 
extreme poverty, having been robbed of their money, 
their ſlaves, and all their beaſts of burden. My great 
grandfatherNicarchus uſed to relate, that the inhabitants 


of Cheronea having no horſes, were ' compelled . by 


ſtripes to carry a certain meaſure of corn. upon their 


_— to Re Klicke as far as (6) e But 


this 


0 6) There were two towns of. on the Maliacl * in Pthiotz 
that name, one ſituated on the It is the former that is mentioned 


on 
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his was dobs ble: once; for when the corn ' was: meas 
fred out a' ſecond time, arid they wete juſt ready to 
ake it up, NEWS came of Antorny's defeat: and this ſaved 
the city; for immediately the commiſſaries and all the 


 foldiers fled, and left the inhabitants ro divide these corn 
tmong themſelves. 


When Antony came 7 0 1 he ſent Cleopai FEES "yp 


the town of Paretonium into Zgypt,” and betook himſelf A 


to a melancholy deſart, Where he wandeted up and 


down, attended only by two companions. One of them 


was Ariſtorrates the Greet rhetorician, and the other that 
Lucilius of 'whom it has been mentioned in another 
place, that at the battle of Philippi; in order to favour 

bruus's eſcape; he ſuffered himſelf to be taken, pre- 


ending that h - Ws Brutus; and being ſaved by Antony, 


he was ſo ſenſible of the obligation, that he never fot- 
ſook him, but remained firm to him to-the very laſt. 
When ' Antony: heard that he who commanded his 


troops in Libya, was gone over to Cæſar, he attempted to 
Jay violent hands upon himſelf; bur he was prevented 


by his friends, and conveyed to Alexandria; where he 
found Cleopatra buſied in a very great and bold under- 
taking; Between tlie Red-Sea and the ÆAgyptian there is 
an Nbmus which ſeparates Aa from Africa, and which, 
in the narroweſt place, is about three hundred furlong 
over, Cleopatra had formed a project of 2 her 


gallies over this neck of land into the Red-Sea, deſigning 


with all her riches and forces, to ſeek fome remote coun- 
try, where ſhe might live ſecure from war and ſlavery; 


But the firſt-gallies which were carried over being burner 


by the Arabians of Petra(7), and Antony not knowing 
but that the army before dium was yet entire, ſhe de- 


ſited from her enterprize, and gave orders for fortifying 


all the avenues of her kingdom. But Antony leaving the 


city and the converſation of his friends, built him a 


7 it 010 568 es bac e over this e burma 


count that the-veſſels burnt by the that had been bailt on that hides 
drabians were not thoſe be had Lib. „ EE 20 UG rH 5 ants 
Yor! V. 2 Eg Oz Diem 


bouſe near be e A little : mount which he had 


MM e E 

caſt up in the ſea; and there ſecluding Linde lon the 
company of mankind, he reſolved to imitate the life of 
Timon, becaule he had been treated in the ſame manner; 
and having like him, met with nothing but ingratitude 
and perfidy from thoſe who had the higheſt obligations 
to n he ee to hate and mira. als man- 
kind. 
| This Ti mon was a citizen of i ou lived.; in /R 
time of the Peloponne/ian war, as may be ſeen by the 
comedies of Ariſiopbanes and Plato, in which he i is fati- 
rized for his moroſeneſs and hatred. of mankind. © This 
man avoided and deſpiſed the converſe of i every one; 
yet when he met Alcibiades, who was at that time very 
young, but of a bold enterprizing temper, he would 


ſalute him with great kindneſs and civility. Ape. 


mantus was aſtoniſhed at this preference, and aſked Timex 
the reaſon of it; I love him, replied he, Becauſe ] know that 
Be will be the accaft zon of inſinite miſchief to the. Athenians. 
He never admitted any one into his company but this 
Apemantas ; and him he would now and then converſe 
with, becauſe he was much of the ſame humour, anda 
zealous i imitator of his way of life. One day at the cele- 
. bration of the feflival called Choes, they two were eating 
| together, and Apemantus ſaid to him, O Timon, hi 
is a pleaſant feaſt : It would be fo indeed, anſwered he, if 
thou wert away. It is further ſaid of him, that another 


day in a full aſſembly he mounted the tribunal; and the 


novelty of the thing baving cauſed a general Glence and 
attention, he addreſſed himſelf to the people in the fol- 
lowing manner. O Athenians ; in a ſmall court. yard be. 
longing to my houſe there grows a i tree, on which ſeveral 
Citizens have already been pleaſed to hang themſelves. Now 
as bave thoughts of building on that ſpot, I could not omit 
ng. you this publick notice, that if any more among you 
— 4 mind to hang your ſelves upon my tree, yau may doit 
Jpeedily before it is deſtroyed. After his death he was bu- 


ried near Halæ on the ſea-coaſt. The earth happening 


to give way round his monument, the water broke in, 


60 #%5 


and made it inacceſſible. The eee infcxipgion n 
gre on it. Ee. n e wy 
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if wed with grief and rage oppreſt, 
At length releas'd, bere finds his 1g ſt. 
Aſe not his name. Jove's thunder rite 49 5515 
Tou all, fer Je are rogues alike. f Yi 


This epitaph was ſaid to be made by himſelf i in his lite 
time. That which was more generally Nes was 
made by Callimachus. Tn s | ; | 


Timon 7 am wobo bated man z 20. on; | 
Curſe, curſe your fill; but only get you gene. 


e Thus much of Timon, of whom many more particu- 
e ars might be related. 
d Canidius himſelf brought Antony nid of the loſs of 
e. his army near AFium. At the ſame time he was informed 
we by other hands, that Herod of Fudza, who had under - 
bot Wii; command ſome cohorts and legions,” had declared 
* for Cæſar; that the other kings and princes had done 
i my the ſame; and that in a word all, except thoſe who were 
e ncar his perſon, had deſerted him. All this did not in 
le the leaſt move him; but quitting all hope that he might 
be rid of all care, he left his habitation by the ſea-ſide, 
ns Bl which he called his Timonium, and was received by Cleo. 
pura into her palace. Immediately the whole ei was . 
if immerſed in pleaſure, largeſſes were given to the peo- 


* ple, and feaſting and drinking were the employment of 
= eyery one: for he now regiſtered Cleopatra's fon by Ce» 


. lamong the young men; and at the ſame time he gave 
” Anty!las, his eldeſt fon by Fulvia, the manly: gown, 


- which was a long robe without the purple border; ſo 
1M that on account of theſe ceremonies the city of Alexan- 
i abounded for many days with ſhows, feſtivals, and 


1. kind of amuſcment. As for 3 wor bo diſ- 


lection of all ſorts of poiſonous drugs; and being gef. 
ous to know which of them were the jeaſt painful H the 
operation, ſhe ordered them to be tried upon ſuch as 
were condemned to die. But finding that thoſe poiſons 
which had a quick effect cauſed violent pains and con- 
vulſions, and that the milder were very ſlow in their 
operation, ſhe applied herſelf to the examination of ve- 
nomous creatures, and cauſed different kinds of them 
to be applied to different perſons in her preſence. This 
was her daily practice; and at laſt ſhe found that nothing 
was comparable to the bite of the aſp, which, without 
cauling the leaſt convulfion or even a groan, produced 
a heavineſs in the head, and a defire to fleep, which 
was attended with a yur ſweat on the face, and a 


gradual ſtupefaction of all the ſenſes ; ſo that they who 


were thus affected, ſeemed uneaſy at being diſturbed or 


awakened, like thoſe who are in a profound: natural 


— 77 123 1 
T hey both ſent ambaſſadors to Cæſar in Afa: Clio- 
pairs petitioned for the kingdom of Ægypt in favour of 
her children; and Antony deſired that he might be per- 
mitted to live as a private man in /Zgypt, or if that 
were thought too much, that he might retire to Alben. 
But as moſt of their friends had forſaken them, and few 
remained in whom they could confide, they were forced 
to employ Eupbronius, their childrens tutor, in that em- 
baſſy. For Alexas of Laodices, who by the recommen- 
dation of Timagenes became acquainted with Automat 


Rome, who had the greateſt intereſt with him of any of 


te Grecians, and was the moſt ſucceſsful of all the in- 
ſtruments Cleopatra made uſe of for diſpoſing Auto 
upon all occaſions to her purpoſes, and for N 0 


(8) Dien calls him Thyr fas. But tyllus back without granting him 
Phlutarch forgets in this place to any thing; and it was after this 
mention the other ambaſſadors that Auguſtus fearing leſt deſpair 
ſent by Antony and Cleopatra to ſhould ja Antony upon a reſo- 
Auguſtus, by whom they made lution of paſſing into Gaul, or 
him an offer of immenſe treaſures. ' Spain, to continue the war there, 
At laſt Antony. ſent his own ſon or provoke. him to bury all the 
'Antyllus with large ſums in gold. wealth Clroparra.had been amal 
Cz/ar took the gold, but ſent Au- ſing, ſent this Thyreus, or *. 


„ iy © 


break the reſolutions he ſometimes made in favour of 
0Favia, had been ſent to Herod by Autom, to keep that 
Prince ſteady in his-intereſt, But inſtead of that he be- 
trayed his maſter, continued in Herod's court, and had the 
impudence to preſent himſelf to Cæſar, thinking his per- 
ſon ſafe under Herod's protection. This however proved 
of no ſervice to him; for Ceſar immediately threw him 
into -priſon, and ſoon after ſent him loaded with chains 
into his own country, where he ordered him to be put 
to death; ſo that Antony had at leaſt before he died the 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing Aexas puniſhed for his infidelity to 
Cæſar rejected Antomꝰs petition, but ſent word to Clæo- 
ich WI pairs, that ſhe might expect every favour from him, 
d a provided ſhe put Antony to death, or baniſhed him out 
rho of her dominions. At the ſame time he ſent to her one 
| or of his own freedmen named Thyreus (8), a man of no 
ral mean abilities, and not unlikely to ſucceed, coming 
from a young commander to a vain woman who had a 
o- very high opinion of her beauty (9). This man receiv- 
of ing audiences longer and more frequent than ordinary, 
xer- and being honoured with peculiar marks of diſtinction, 
hat WM made Antony jealous; fo that he ordered him firſt to be 
ns. whipped, and then ſent him back to Cæſar, with letters 
few WM ſignifying, that bis inſolout behaviour had provoked him at 
ced a time 40hen bis calamities made bim too prone to anger. 
m- But, added he, if you are angry at what I have done, you' 
en- #ave in your power Hipparchus, one of my:freedmen, whom 
at %% may uſe in the ſame manner i you pleaſe, and then we' 
of Vall be upon equal terms. From this moment Cleopatra, 
in- that ſhe might make ſome atonement. for her own in- 
on Wl diſcretion, and allay his jealouſy, behaved towards him 
eak to Alexandria. woman whoſe ambition it was to 
him \ (9) This paſſage ought to be be beloved by the whole ſex, 
this Wl explained by another in Dios, who might be ſo weak as to ſwallow, 
pair ſays that 7. Hreus was inſtructed to the bait, and be perſuaded to kill 
eſo- ſpeak in a friendly manner to Antony, and reſerve herſelf for 
| * and to _ ou — * 22 was not 
ar was captivated with her , for Cleopatra 
beauty, For To Prince flattered to lien to Thyreus, - 2 _ T 
bimſelf with the thoughts that a . Pen © 23 1 8 
82 e - | (1) Thoſe 
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with the utmoſt tenderneſs and 8 Wen 
birth · day came, the kept it in a manner iuitable to their 
deplorable fortune; but his was obſerved with great 
ſplendor and magnificence, ſo that many of the ' gueſt 
ing down poor, and went home wealth. 
After the defeat of Antony, Agrippa wrote many let⸗ 
ters to Cæſar, to let him know that his preſence was ne- 
oeſſary at Rome. For this reaſon the war was deferred 


for ſome time; but the winter being over, Cæſar himſelf 


marched againſt Antony by the way of Hria, and his 
lieutenants through Africa. Pelufium being taken, there 


Vas a report that the town had been delivered to Caſar 


by Seleucus not den the conſent of Cleapatra. But the 
to juſtify herſelf gave oP into Antom's hands the wife 
and children of Seleucis. She had cauſed; to be built, 


joining to the temple of Ve, ſome magnificent monu-· 


ments of an extraordinary height (1). Thither ſhe re. 
moved her treaſure, her gold, filver, emeralds, pearls, 
ebony, ivory, cinamon; to all which ſhe added a vaſt 


quantity of flax, and a great number of torches. This 


put Cæſar in great pain for the ſake of that immenſe 
wealth, and made him afraid leſt in a deſperate fit the 


| ſhould ſet fire to it all, and conſume it. For this rea- 


ſon he was daily ſending meſſengers to her, hO werk to 
flatter her with hopes of a gentle and honourable'treat- 
ment; and in the mean time he eme to me oy 
with his army, _ 1 
Upon his arrival he am near the Hippodrom 
but Antony making a fierce ſally, routed the horſe, and 
beat them back into their trenches, and then returned 
with great ſatisfaction to the palace. There metting 
Cleopatra, armed as he was, he kiſſed hee, and recom- 
mended to her favour a brave ſoldier, who had ſigna- 
lized himſelf in that, day's. ation. She preſented him 
with a cuiraſs and helmet of gold; which he having te- 
ceived, went that very night and ſurrendered himſelf to 
cer. 5 After this e . a challenge to Can fi 
fight 

600 Thoſe princes il d not build... ed der their * they 


4 


monuments with a view only to were large capacious buildings, 
have Heir bodies e in Rr lofty magniſicent a- 
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fight him in ſingle combat; to which Cſay anſwered, 

That Antony might find ſeveral other ways to end bis lift. 

Wherefore confidering with himſelf, that he could hot 

die more honourably than in battle, he feſolved to at- 

tack Cſar both by ſea and land at once. It is ſaid chat 

that night at ſupper he commanded his ſervants 4 enter 

tain him in the beſt manner they could, and fill out his wine 

alentifully, . becauſe it was uncertain whether it would be in 

their poxwer lo render the ſame office to him to-morrow';" finee 

they might become ſervants to a new maſter, and' be lie extended 1 

on the earth; a uſeleſs corpſe, a very nothing. His friends 6 

who were about him, wept to hear him talk in this man- 

ner; which he perceiving, told them, he ſhould not 

lead them out to fight with greater expectation of an 

honourable death, than of a glorious victory. At the 

dead of night, when the whole city was in a deep 

flence and concern, through apprehenſion of the event 

of the next day, on à ſudden was heard the ſound of all 

forts of muſical inſtruments, and a noiſe like that whieh 

proceeds from the exclamations and the antick dances 

fe of a troop of Baccbanals. This tumultuous "proceſſion - 

e ſeemed to traverſe the whole: city, and with noiſe ſtill 

WH louder than before, to go out at the gate which was 

0 i ceareſt to the enemy. + Thoſe who reflected upon this 

[> prodigy ſuppoſed it to ſignify, that Barchus, the God 

T WH vhom Antom bad always particularly ſtudied to imitate, 

„ad now forſaken him et es 
As ſoon as it was light, he marched with his infantry. 

out of the city, and poſted. them upon a riſing ground, 

from whence he ſaw his fleet make up to the enemy. 

There he ſtood in expectation of the event. But as 

ſoon as ever the fleets came nigh to each other, his 

ſhips firſt ſaluted Ce/ar's with their oars, and the ſalu- 

tation being returned, - both fleets preſently joined, and 

with all their force rowed up towards the city. Antony 

had no ſooner ſeen this, hut the horſe deſerted him in 

like manner, and ſurrendered themſelves to-Ce/ar; _ 

ooh oP tg nord ues. 15g dee ee Oe 

partments, as appears from the account Herodotus has given us of 

taoſe ltructures. e 7 + 8 CCC 101 wy 7 6.9) 
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| his foot being defeated, he retired into the city, cryi 8 
out, bat Cleopatra bad betrayed him to thoſe wb bn 
he das fighting only for ber ſake. She fearing the effedz 
of his fury and deſpair, fled to her monument, and ſe- 
euring it as faſt as ſhe could with bars and "bolts, 
ſent meſſengers to Antony to tell him that ſhe was dead. 
He ſuppoſing it to be true, cried out, Now Antony, 
what haſt thou to do in this world? Fate bas ſnatched away 
the only cauſe for which thou couldſt  defire to live. Then 
going into his chamber, and opening his coat of mail, 
be ſaid, I am not troubled, O Cleopatra, to be at preſent 
bereaved of thee, for I ſhall ſoon be with thee;” but this 
Mills me, that I, ſo great a commander, ſhould be inferior in 
magnanmiy to.a woman. He had at that time attending 
him a faithful ſervant, whoſe name was Eros. He had. 
engaged him formerly to kill him when he ſhould think 
it neceſſary, and now he required him to perform bis 
promiſe. Eros drew his ſword as deſigning to kill him; 
but ſuddenly turning about he flew himſelf, and fell 
down at his maſter's feet. bis, Eros, was nobly dine, 
ſaid Antony; ſince thou badſt not the beart io kill thy maſter, 
bon haſt inſtructed him. what be ought to do by thy bun 
example. He then plunged his ſword into his 'own 
bowels, and threw himſelf upon a couch that ſtood 
near him. However the wound was not ſo deep as to 
cauſe immediate death; and the blood ſtopping a little 
as he lay upon the couch, he came by degrees to him; 
ſelf, and entreated thoſe who were near him, to put him 
out of his pain; but they all fled out of the chamber 
and left him bewailing and tormenting himſelf, fill 
Diomedes, ſecretary to Cleopatra, came to him, having 
been commanded: by his miſtreſs to bring him to her in 
the monument. When Antony underſtood | ſhe was fil] 
alive, he commanded his ſervants. with-a great deal of 
ardour to take him up; and they bore bim in their arms. 
to the door of the monument. Cleopatra would not 
open the doar;;- but looking from 'a window, the kt 
down cords, to which Antony being faſtened, ſhe and 
her two women, who were all that were ſuffered to enter 
the monument, drew him up. They who — 
V 9 
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ſaid that nothing could be more moving than that ſpec · 
tacle. Antony all covered with blood, and in the ago- 


nies of death, was hoiſted up, ſtretching out his hands 


to Cleopatra, while he continued for a conſiderable time 
—— —— 


vomen; and it was at laſt accompliſhed with great dif- 


ficulty, Cleopatra: herſelf exerting the utmoſt force of her 
arms, and ſtraining every: feature of her face with the 
yiolence of the effort, while thoſe who ſtood below en- 
deavoured : to animate her and ſeemed to ſhare in the 
roil ſhe underwent. When ſhe had got him up, and 
laid him on a bed, ſhe rent her clothes as ſhe ſtood 
over him, ſmote and wounded her breaſt,” and wiping 
the blood from his face, called him ber Lord, ber bf 
band, her Emperor, and ſeemed to have forgot her own mi- 
ſerable condition, ſo intent was ſne upon his misfortunes. 
Antony having comforted her as well as he could, called 
for ſome wine to drink, either becauſe he was thirſty, or 
becauſe he imagined it might put him the ſooner out of 
pain. When he had drunk, he adviſed her to take her 
own affairs into conſideration, to eonſult her ſaſety as 


far as it was conſiſtent with her honour, and to truſt 


Proculeius preferably to the other friends of Cæſar. He 
told her that ſhe ſhould not pity bim for this late turn of 


fortune, but rather rejoice in remembrance of bis paſt bap= 
pineſs, fince be bad been of all men the moſt illuſtrious and 


powerful, and now fell nat inglerionfly, for as be u @ 


Roman, he toas conquered only by a' Roman. | He was 


juſt expiring when Proculeius arrived from Cæſar. For 
when Antony had wounded himſelf, and was Carried to 
Cleopatra, Dercetæus, one of his guards, took up his 
ſword, and hid it, and preſently after ran away to Cz/ar 
with the firſt news of Antony's death, and ſnowed him 
the bloody ſword. Ce/er upon this news retired into 
the inner part of his tent, and ſhed ſome tears in remem- 
brance of one who had been his kinſman, his collegue, 
and his companion in ſo many battles: and in the ma- 
nagement of ſuch important affairs. Then taking with 
him the letters he had wrote to Antom, and the anſwers 
he had received from him, he called his friends toge- 
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ther, and read them in their preſence, ' to/ ſhow them 
with how much equity and moderation he had always 
treatetl Autam, and what fierce and arrogant anſwers 
he had receivęd from him in return. After this he ſent 
Proculeius to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to get Cleopatra 
alive into his power; for he was afraid of loſing a great 
treaſure; and confidered beſides that ſhe would be one 
of the moſt glorious orhaments of his triumph. But 
ſhe refuſed to confer with Proculeius any otherwiſe than 
from within her monument; while he ſtood on the out- 


ſide of the gate, which was ſtrongly barred; but there 


being ſome: crevices in it they could/thear each other 
very diſtinctly. Her demand was, that her kingdom 


might be given to her children; and he adviſed her 


to fear nothing, but chearfully to commit her affairs 


to Cæſar. When he had thoroughly obſerved the place, 


he returned and made his report to Cæſar, who ſent'Gal- 
tus to confer with her a ſecond time. Gallus coming 


1 


up to the gate, talked with her, and contrived to 


lengthen out the conference as much as he could. In 


the mean time Proculeius having fixed his ſcaling lad- 
ders to the wall, entered in at that window through 
which the women had pulled up Antom, and being fol- 
lowed by two ſervants went immediately down to 


the door where Cleopatra was diſcourſing with Gallus. 


One of the women who was ſhut up in the monument 


with her, crying out, O wretched. Cleopatra! thou art 


taten ſhe turned about, and ſpyipg Proculeius, at- 
tempted.ro ſtab herſelf with a dagger, which bung at 


ber girdle. But Proculeius running up to her, and 


ſeizing her with both his hands, ſaid, Cleopatra, you 
wrong both yourſelf and Cæſar, by attempting 10 rob hin 
245 fair an occaſion of ſhowing his clementy, and by. bus 
repreſenting him as perfidicus and implacable, «who is the 


maſt mild and generous of men. At the ſame time he 


forced the dagger from her, and examined her robe for 
fear any poiſon might be hid there. After this, Ceſar 
(2) And yet this Philfratus Urica, FR account of his philoſo- 
was highly valued by Cato of phy, as Platarch tells us in on 
| | | c 
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ſent ER! one of his freedmen, with orders to 
treat her with all the gentleneſs and civility imaginable, 
but to take great care that he e mie no opponantey 
of deſtroying herſelf, '' + 1 
Cæſar then made his 8257 inte Aland, with 
Areus the philoſopher by his fide, holding him by the 
hand and talking with him, that he might be more va- 
jued and eſleemed by his fello citizens, when they 
obſerved how much he was honoured by Cæſar. When 
he was come into the Gymnaſium, he mounted a tribu- 
nal, which had been prepared for that purpoſe; from 
whence he commanded che citizens; who great fear and 
conſternation lay proſtrate at his feet, to ſtand up, and 
told them, That he forgave all the people of: Alexandria: 
Firſt, for the ſake ef Alexander, their founder ; ſecondly, 


fer the ſake of the city ſelf, the magnitude and beauty o AN 
which be greatly admired; and thirdly, to gratify bis fri 


Areus. Such vere the honours conferred by Cæſar 
upon Areus; who by his interceſſion obtained the pardon 


ol many particular perſons beſides. Among theſe was Pk. 


loftratus, a man of all the“ profeſſors" of eloquence the 
moſt famed for his extemporary ſpeeches; but he having 
unjuſtly- pretended to be of the Hæademict ſect, and his 
morals being deteſted by Cæſar, he rejected Hreuys 
petition in his favour (2). Notwithſtanding this, Phjs 
leftratus ſu ffering his white beard to grow, and on 
p og himſelf up in a -mourning cloak, was 1 
Areus's heels repeating this verſe, ' {ISO HTS IM 


The wiſe, if wiſe indeed, will ſave Ame n. 5 1 


| Ceſar when he beard of this gave him his pardon, rather 
to ſkreen Areas from any ill-will he might contract on 


his account, than to deliver Philofiratus himſelf from 
his Rwrk -- 

As to Antony's children, Antyllus his eldeſt by Fubyie, 
being betrayed by his tutor Theodorus, was put to death. 


While th Anden were, Ong off his head, his ee 
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ſole a jewel of great value which he wore about his 
neck, and ſewed it up in his girdle. When he was 
charged with it, he denied the fact; but the jewel be- 
ing found upon him, he was crucified. As for Cleopa- 
tra's children, Cæſar ſet a guard upon them and their 
governors, allowing them very honourably for their 

maintenance. Cæſario, who is reported to have been 
the ſon of Cz/ar the Dictator, was ſent by his mother 
with a great ſum of money through Ætbiopia into In- 
dia; but his governor named Rbodon, being juſt like 
Theodorus, purſuaded him to turn back, telling him that 
Cæſar deſigned to make him King of /Zgypt. While 
Cæſar was conſulting what was beſt to be done with 
him, it is reported that Areus ſaid, ab Hin 


* Infirm' the fate where many Cæſars rule! (3) 


So that he was killed ſoon after the death of Cleopatra. 
Many Kings and great commanders petitioned Cæſar 
for the body of Antony, that they might bury it; but 
he would not take it away from , Cleopatra, who inter- 
red it with her own hands with the greateſt ſplendor 
and magnificence, ſhe being allowed to ſpend what ſhe 
pleaſed in; the funeral. The exceſs of her afflicton, 
and the pain ſhe felt in her breaſt, which became in- 
flamed and ulcerated from the blows ſhe gave it in the 
tranſports of her ſorrow, threw: her into a fever. She 
rejoiced, at having ſuch a pretext for abſtaining. from 
food, and hoped by this means to put an end to her 
life without any trouble or interruption. The phyſi- 
cian in whom ſhe chiefly confided was Olympus ; to him 
ſhe. communicated this deſign, and made. uſe. of - his 
advice, as he himſelf tells us in the ſhort account. he 
has left of thoſe tranſactions. But Cæſar ſuſpecting her 
deſign, threatened to treat her children with ſeverity ; 
(3) This is a parody of that woraioagy being put inſtead of 
verſe in the ſecond book of Ho- nounopagin. 


auer s lliad; © (4) Dion ſays that ſhe received 
. | him in a room magnificently fur- 
2 r $4 * where many eve. niſhed, that ſhe herſelt was Iy- 
* ing on a very rich bed, but _ 
1 | | her 
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and by theſe threats her reſolution was ſubdued, ſo 
that ſhe patiently took whatever food or phyſick was 


offered to her. | 


A few days after Czſar himſelf came to make her 


a viſit, and to comfort her, (4) She was then lying 
on a couch in a negligent forlorn condition. As ſoon 
as he entered, though ſhe had nothing on but a ſingle 
tunick, ſhe aroſe, and threw herſelf at his feet. Her 
face was ſtrangely disfigured, her hair in diſorder, her. 

voice trembling, her eyes ſunk, and her boſom covered 

with wounds and bruiſes. In a word, it was very vi- 

fible that her body was in as deplorable a condition as 
her mind. And yet notwithſtanding all this, that grace, 
that ſpirit and vivacity which ſo peculiarly enlivened 
her beauty, - were not totally extinguiſhed; and in ſpite 
of her wretched appearance, ſome ſparks broke out, 
and diſcovered themſelves in every turn of her counte- 
nance. After Cæſar had obliged her to return to her 
couch, and had placed himſelf by her, ſhe endeavoured 
to juſtify herſelf, pleading the neceſſity ſhe was under, 
and her fear of Antony. But Cæſar confuting her in 
every article, ſhe changed her diſcourſe, and. endea- 
voured by prayers and entreaties to move his compaſ- 
ſion, as if ſhe earneſtly deſired to prolong her life, and 
at the ſame time put into his hands a lift of her trea- 
ſure. But Seleucus, one of her treaſurers, who was then 
preſent, reproached her for her inſincerity, and accuſed 
her of ſuppreſſing ſome things; upon which ſtarting 
from her couch, ſhe caught him by the hair, and ſtruck 
him ſeveral blows on the face. When Cæſar ſmiling at 


this tranſport, endeavoured to pacify her, 1s it not very 


bard, Cæſar, ſaid ſhe, when you honour me with a viſit 
in this my wretched condition, that I ſhould be affronted by 


my own ſervants? If I have laid by any womens toys, they. 


her dreſs was negligent and plain; the letters ſhe had received from 


for ſhe appeared peculiarly grace- him; and Dion puts into her mouth 


ful in a negligent or mourning a ſpeech which turns upon that 


habit. There were placed neer ſubject, as may be ſeen in his 


her ſeveral of Julius Ce/ar's pic- fifty-fourth book. 
tures, and ſhe had in her boſom 3 


"Wa 


would not, or could not protect 
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never were deſigned as ornaments for — in my miſtt- 
able fortune, but as little preſents for Octavia and Livia, 
that by their interceſſion I might hope to find you more fo. 
wourable to me. Cz/ar was pleaſed to hear her talk in 
this manner, being now perſuaded that ſhe was deſirous 


to live; and he therefore aſſured her, that the things. 


ſhe had laid by ſhe might diſpoſe of as ſhe pleaſed, and 
that his uſage of her ſhould be honourable above her 


_ expectation. He then went away thinking that he had 
over-reached her; but he was himſelf deceived by her. 


There was among Cæſar's favourites a young man 


af a noble family, named Cornelius Dolabella. He be- 


ing in love with Cleopatra had promiſed to acquaint 
her from time to time of every thing that paſſed, and 
now ſent her notice privately, that Cæſar was about to 
return into Syria, and that ſhe and her children were to 
be ſent away within three days. When ſhe underſtood 
this, ſhe made her requeſt to Cæſar, that he would per- 
mit her to make her laſt oblations to Autony; which 
being granted, ſhe ordered herſelf to. be carried to the 

lace where he was buried, and falling upon her knees 
at his tomb together with her women, ſhe | poke in this 
manner, My deareſt Antony, it is not long 2 ince with heſe 


| bands I buried thee; then they were free; but now am 1 a 


Priſoner, and pay theſe honours to thee attended by a guard, 


leſt in the tranſport of my grief 1 ſhould digfigure this cap- 
tive body, which is reſerved to appear in the triumph over 


| thee. Eupect no further . offerings or libations from me; 


theſe are the laſt honours that Cleopatra ever can pay thy 


memory, for ſbe is to be carried away from thee. Nothing 


could part us whilſt we lived; but death now threatens to 
make us change countries with each other; thou a Roman 
lieft buried bere in Egypt, and I an Egyptian am 10 be 
carried and interred in Italy, the only benefit that F. Gall 
receive from thy country. But if the Gods of Rome either 


can or * do any ring, (5) 5 (Vor our Gods have forſaken 


us) 


( 5) It was the opinion of the them. Aeneas Nm ſays 
heathens that the Gods forſook in the n of che AP 


the vanquiſhed, and thas they _ 
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ns) let me not be abandoned whilft I yet \bave life ; let me 


not be led in triumph to thy ſhame ; but hide me - with thee 
in thy grave; for amongſt all my misfortunes nothing has 


been ſo ſevere. and terrible as this Door? ſpace of lime that 7 


have lived without thee. 
Having made theſe lamentations, crowned the wind 
with garlands of flowers, and kiſſed it, ſhe gave orders 


to have her bath prepared. After ſhe had bathed ſhe 


ſat down to ſupper, and had a very magnificent re- 
paſt, When ſupper was over, a country-fellow brought 
berd little baſket; the guards aſking what it contained, 


the fellow put the leaves which lay uppermoſt aſide, 


and ſnowed them it was full of figs, and as they ad- 
mired their largeneſs and beauty, he ſmiled and invited 
them to take ſome of them, which they refuſed, and 
ſuſpecting nothing bid him carry them in. When ſup- 
per was over Cleopatra ſent a letter to Cæſar; and putting 
every body out of the monument, but her two women, 


ſhe faſtened the doors. Cæſar opening her letter, and 


finding that it contained a-mournful lamentation and 
an earneſt requeſt that ſhe might be buried in the ſame 
tomb with Antony, ſoon gueſſed at her deſign. Once 
he was going himſelf in all haſte, but changing his 
mind, he ſent others to ſee how affairs ſtood. - Her 


death was ſo ſudden, that they who were ſent by Cæſar 


though they ran all the way, ſurprized the guards with 
their apprehenſions; and breaking open the doors 
they found her quite dead, lying upon her bed of gold, 

and decked in all her royal ornaments. Iras, one of her 
women, lay dead at her feet; and Charmium, ſtaggering 
and juſt ready to fall, was adjuſting her miſtreſs's dia- 
dem. One of thoſe who came in ſaid angrily, Vas this 
well done, Charmium ? Extremely well, ſaid ſhe, and be- 


coming a deſcendant from ſuch a race of Kings, She had 


= ſooner ſaid this but ſhe fell down dead ops the bed- 
ide. 9% 


| Some 
Bagger omnes Adytic, arifque and upon. this is founded that ex- 
reliftis, © preſſion of Tacitus, alieni j Mas In- 


Dii, 8 bus on hve hoc haue. g's Leaves 
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Some relate, that an aſp was brought in among 
thoſe figs, and covered with leaves, and that Cleopatra 
had ordered it thus, that ſhe might be bit without ſee- 
ing it; that ſhe ſaw it however when ſhe was taking up 
the leaves, and ſaid, This is what I wanted, and then 
held out her arm to it. Others ſay, that it was kept in a 
veſſel, and that ſhe vexed and pricked it with a golden 

. ſpindle till at laſt it ſprung upon her arm. But no one 
certainly 'knew the truth ; for they reported alſo, thar 
ſhe carried poiſon in a hollow bodkin, which ſhe wore 
in her hair; but there was not ſo much as a ſporS®or 
any mark of poiſon upon her body, nor was any ſer- 
nt found within the monument, though the track of 

oj creeping creature was ſaid to be diſcovered upon the 
ſand nigh the ſea on that fide towards. which the win- 
dows of the apartment opened. Others ſay that ſhe 
had two marks in her arm, imprinted very ſmall. by 
the ſting of the aſp; to which Cz/ar ſeems to have 
given credit; (6) for Cleopatra's ſtatue was carried in 
triumph with an aſp fixed to her arm. Thus are 
theſe things related. : | e 
Although Cæſar was very much diſappointed by her 
death, yet he could not but admire the greatneſs of 
her mind, and ordered that her body ſhould be buried 
in the tomb of Antony, with all the ceremony and mag- 
nificence which was due to her quality. Her women 
alſo were by his command buried in great ſplendor, 
Cleopatra died at the age of thirty-nine years, of which: 
ſhe had reigned twenty-two, and the fourteen laſt years 
Jointly with Antony. Antony died at the age of fifty: 
three, ſome fay fifty-ſix. His ſtatues were all demo- 
liſhed, bur thoſe of Cleopatra remained untouched ; for 
Archibius her friend had given Czſar a thouſand talents 
on condition that they ſhould not undergo 'the fame 
fate with Antony's. or e ori Da 
| Antony left by his three wives ſeven children (5), of 
F 6 whom 
(6) Dion, after having related could not draw out the poiſon, 
. "what we find here in Plutarch, and reſtore her to life, but it was 
adds, that Cæſar cauſed her to be too late Vas 0 
ſucked by the Piyllæ, to try if they (7) By Fulvia he had Ae 

| | | 1 
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whom Antyllus the eldeſt only was put to death. O#a- 
via took the reſt, and bred them with her own. Cleo- 
patra, his daughter by Cleopatra, was married to King 
7uba, the moſt polite. and learned Prince of that age 
and Ofavia made Antony, his ſon by Fuluia, fo conſider- 
able and powerful, that whereas Agrippa was the chief 


favourite of Ceſar, and the ſons of Livia held the ſe- 


cond rank, the third place was generally and truly 
thought to be poſſeſſed by him. Ofavia having alſo 
had by her firſt huſband Marcellus, two daughters, and 
one ſon named Marcellus, Cæſar adopted him and gave 
him his daughter in marriage; and O#avia gave one 
of her daughters in marriage to Agrippa. But Mar- 
cellus died ſoon after his marriage; and OfFavia per- 
ceiving that her brother was at a loſs to determine 
whom to chuſe for his ſon-in-law, perſuaded him to 
give his daughter Julia to Agrippa, though in order 
to this marriage he was obliged to divorce her daughter. 
Ceſar and Agrippa having agreed to this propoſal, ſhe 
receiving her daughter back married her to Antony, 


and Aprippa married Cz/ar's daughter. Of the two 


daughters that OZavia had by Antony, one was married 
to Domitius Anobarbus, and the other, Antonia, famous 
for her beauty and virtue, was married to Druſus the 
ſon of Livia and ſon-in-law to Cæſar. Of this line 
came Germanicus and Claudius. Claudius came to be 
Emperor, as did Caius the ſon of Germanicus, who after 
he had reigned a ſhort time with the greateſt inſolence 
and infamy, was ſlain with his wife Ceſonia, and his 
daughter. Aggrippina, who had Lucius Domitius by no- 
barbus (8), was afterward married to Claudius Cz/ar. He 
adopted Domitius, whom he named Nero Germanicus. 
He was Emperor in our time, and put his mother to 
death, and by his madneſs and folly ruined the Roman 
empire, He was the fifth in deſcent from Antony. 


and Antony; by Cleopatra he had and Minor. | > 
Cleopatra, Ptolemy and Alexander; (8) This Hnobarbus was the 
and by Octavia, Antonia. Major ſon of him mentioned juſt before. 


Vor. V. | * A2 | (9) There 
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INCE theſe two perſons e great. \ varie- 
Gi ties of fortune, let us firſt conſider that power and 
dignity, wherein they both were once placed. The 
power of Demetrius was already. acquired for him by his 
father Antigonus, the moſt potent among all the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Alexander, who even in Demetrius's infancy had 
over-run and reduced the greateſt part of Aga. Whereas 


the father of Autom, though a good man, being un- 
experienced in military affairs, his ſon could inherit \ 


from him no power, nor means of advancing himſelf; 

notwithſtanding which he had the courage to aim at 
the Empire of the firſt Cæſar, an Empire to which his 
birth gave him no pretenſion ; but turning Cæſar's la- 
bours. and conqueſts to his own advantage, he made 
himſelf his ſucceſſor, and merely by his own ſtrength 
and induſtry ſoared to ſuch a pitch, that when the whole 


| Roman empire came to be divided into two ſhares, he 


laid claim to the moſt valuable; he defeated the Par. 
thians even in his abſence by his lieutenants, and drove 
the barbarians inhabiting about mount Caucaſus as far 


back as the Caſpian ſea. Even thoſe things for which 


he is reproached are proofs of his greatnels. Antigonus 


thought it a great honour to have his ſon marry Phils 


the daughter of Antipater, though ſhe was of an age 
very uatuitable to his; whereas on the. contrary Antony 
was thought to have degraded himſelf in marrying 


Clecpatra, a Queen who in power, riches and mag- 


nificence, ſurpaſſed all the Princes of her age, except 
Arſaces. In a word, he had raiſed himſelf to ſuch 
greatneſs that all the world thought kim worthier of 


a kigher fortune than that which he himſelf deſired. 


It we examine into the motives and principles of 
boch in their purſuit of Empire, we ſhall find Dem 


Hrits ckar of all imputation. He ſought to rule over 


: people 
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people accuſtomed to ſubjection, and fond of kingly 
overnment; whereas it was unjuſt and tyrannical in 
Antony to enſlave the Romans, who had juſt redeemet 
themſelves from monarchy by the death of Cefar. ' 
The greateſt and molt illuſtrious of all Antonys ex- 
ploits, was the war he undertook againſt Brutus and 
Caſſius, on purpoſe to deftroy the freedom of his fel- 
tow-citizens and country. But Demetrius, till his laſt 
calamities came upon him, continually laboured to ſet 
the Grecians at liberty, by clearing the cities of the gar- 
riſons which held them in ſubjection. How different 
in this from Antony, who prided himſelf on having de- 
ſtroyed in Macedonia thoſe patriots, who had reſtored 
Rome to her liberty! Rs fp 
There is one thing for which Antony was highly ce- 
lebrated; his liberality and magnificence in his dona- 
tions; and yet even in this Demetrius has ſo much the 
advantage, that he beſtowed more on his enemies than 
Antony ever conferred on his friends. Antony was much 
applauded for having ordered Brutus to be honourably 
interred; but Demetrius cauſed all his enemies that fell 
in one of his battles to be buried, and ſent back his 
priſoners loaded with preſents to Ptolemy. | 
They both made an inſolent uſe of their good for- 
tune, and plunged themſelves into luxury and debauchery. 
But no man can ſay that Demetrius ever loſt the oppor- 
tunity of performing a great action, for the ſake of his 
pleaſures. He never had recourſe to debauch, but when 


his time lay heavy upon his hands; then indeed he in- 


dulged himſelf with his miſtreſs Lamia, who, like the 
imaginary Lamia in the fable, ſerved to lull him aſleep. 
But when he was preparing for war, his lince was not 
encircled with tvy, his helmet ſmelt not of perfumes, 
nor did he come ſleek and effeminate out of the cham- 
bers of wantonneſs to march to battle; but putting a 
ſtop to all the bacchanalian revels, he in an inftant (as 
Euripides expreſſes it) | | 
Join'd in the train of ſanguinary Mars; 


nor did he ever ſuffer any defeat through indolence and 
A a 2 love 
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love of pleaſure. This cannot be ſaid of Away, 


for as we ſee in paintings Ompbale ſtealing away the 
club of Hercules, and ſtripping him of his lion's ſkin, 
ſo did Cleopatra often ſtrip Antony of his armour, and 
melting him with her careſſes, made him ſuffer many 
important occaſions to ſlip out of his hands, and give 
over the proſecution of ſome neceſſary enterprize, to 
go and ſport with her by the ſea- ſide near Canopus or 
Tapbofiris (9g). In ſhort, like another Paris, he with. 
drew out of the battle, and flung himſelf into her 
arms: or rather he was more effeminate even than 
Paris, who did not withdraw into his chamber till he 
had been defeated; whereas Antony, for the ſake of 


following Cleopatra, fled from, and abandoned | his 


VIGhory. | 


To this may be added that though Demetrius married | 


ſeveral women, this was not prohibited by the laws of 
his country, but authorized by the practice of the Kings 
of Macedon from the times of Philip and Alexander ; he did 
no more in this than was done by Ly/imachus and Ptolemy ; 
and to all the women that he married he behaved 
with great reſpect. Whereas Antony not only had two 
wives at the ſame time, which till then had been 
a thing unheard of among the Romans; but he drove 
from his bed his Roman wife to whom he was lawfully 
married, that he might give himſelf wholly up to a 
ſtranger, though his union with her was contrary to the 
laws. From hence it followed, that none of Deme- 
trius's nuptials were attended with any misfortunes, 
whereas the calamities that iſſued from Antony's were 

mASite. 15 | | 
It muſt be confeſſed, that Autony in the midſt of all 
his licentiouſneſs was never guilty of ſuch impiety as 
Demetrius is chargeable with. Hiſtorians tell us -_ 
(9) There is a paſſage in the the ſea, auhere a general. afſembh 
ſeventeenth book of Srrabo, which meets every year; but there is ant- 
may ſerve to illuſtrate this in Pla- tber Tapoſiris not far from the city 
tarch. From Cynoflema, ſays he, of Alexandria, near which, by the 
ae come to Tapoſiris (for fo he ſea- fide, there is a place full f 
writes it) aot the place ſo called near rocks, where the young people mit! 
| b 7 In 
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the Athenians never ſuffered a dog to enter into the ci- 
tadel, becauſe that animal is remarkable for mixing 
with the female in publick; and yet in the Parſbenos 
itſelf Demetrius revelled with his proſtitutes, and defiled 


many of the Abemian matrons. And even cruelty, a vice 


generally thought inconſiſtent with wantonneſs and effe- 
minacy was an attendant on Demeirius's laſciviouſneſs; 
for he ſuffered, or rather compelled the moſt beautiful 
and virtuous youth among the Athenians to die a miſer- 
able death in order to ſave himſelf from being diſno- 
noured by him. In ſhort, the intemperance of Antony 
was pernicious to himſelf, and that of Demetrius to 
others. 19701 He hong 8 HO ee, 

On the other hand, Demetrius's behaviour' towards 
his parents and relations was unblameable; whereas 
Antony ſacrificed his mother's, own brother, that he 
might thereby procure the death of Cicero; an action ſo 
inhuman and execrable, that he would hardly have 
been excuſed, though by Cicero's death he had even 
ſaved his uncle. | wh 

Both of them were guilty of falſhood and perjury, 
the one in making Artabazus priſoner, and the other 
in killing Alexander. It may be ſaid in behalf of Au- 
im, that he had been abandoned by Artabazus in Me- 
dia, and betrayed to the enemy; whereas it is gene- 
rally ſaid, that Demetrius, to juſtify the murder, was 
forced to charge Alexander with pretended crimes, and 
revenged himſelf not on the perſon who had injured 
him, but on him whom he had injured. 

The exploits and victories of Demetrius were all the 
work of his own hands; on the contrary the moſt im- 
portant of Anton)s victories were gained by his lieu- 
tenants in his abſence. They both owed their ruin 
to themſelves, but in a different manner, one by be- 

ing 


in the ſpring to divert themſelves. lowed by our modera geogra- 
This is the place meant here by phers, whereas Plutarch places it 
Plutarch. The only difficulty is, about Canopus, and conſequently 
that $zrabo places it to the weſt to the caſt of that city. | 
of Alexandria, wherein he is fol- | 


ho (ij i. e. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
1 


poſing their lives for bis ſake. Wherefore the fault 


worthy return for the conſtancy and fidelity of his. 
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ing deſerted by the Macedonians, and the other by de- 
ſerting thoſe who were fighting his quarrel, and ex- 


of Demetrius is his alienating from him the affections 
of his ſoldiers, and that of Antony, his making an un- 


The end of neither was commendable, but that of 
Demetrius was the moſt diſhonourable; for he ſuffered 
himſelf to be taken by the enemy, and thought him. 
ſelf happy to gain a chree years prolongation of life, 
which like the brute beaſts, he ſpent in eating and 
drinking. Whereas: Antany died indeed à diſhonourable 
death, but it was without ſuffering his enemies ever to 


o 
=y 


become maſters of his perſon. 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


HOEVER it was, Saſius, that wrote the 
poem in praiſe of Alcibiades, upon his winning 
the horſe-race at the Olympian games, whe- 

ther it was Euripides, (as it is moſt commonly reported) 
or ſome other perſon, he ſays, That to 4 man's bein 
happy, it is in the firſt place requifite he ſhould be born in 
ſome famous city. But I think that for the attainment of 
true happineſs, which conſiſts in the qualities and diſpo- 
ſitions of the mind, it is of no more diſadvantage to be 
of a mean obſcure country, than to be born of a mother 
who is uncomely and of low ſtature. For it were ridicu- 
lous to think that Julis, a little part of Ceos, which itſelf 
is no great iſland, and that gina, which a certain Athe- 
nian (i) once ordered to be removed, as a ſmall . 
12 | 8 
(i / i. e. Pericles, Vol. II. p- 13. A a4 (2) He 
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from the haven of Piræus, ſhould breed good actors and | 


poets (2), and yet ſhould never be able to produce a 
Juſt, temperate, wiſe, and valiant man. Other arts in- 
deed, whoſe end it is to acquire riches or honour, are 
likely enough to wither. and decay in poor obſcure 


towns; but virtue, like a ſtrong and durable plant, 


takes root and thrives in any place, where it can la 
hold of an ingenuous nature, and a mind that is induſ- 


trious. Wherefore if we err either in our judgment of 


things, or courſe of life, ſuch a failure is juſtly to be 
attributed to ourſelves, and not to the meatrineſs of our 


country. 


| Nevertheleſs, whoever ſhall deſign to write an hiſtory 
conſiſting of materials which are not to be found at 


home, but muſt be collected from various foreign au- 
. thors diſperſed in many 


ands, for him it is in the firſt 

lace, and above all things neceſſary, to reſide in ſome 
celebrated and populous city where the liberal arts flou- 
riſh, that he may have plenty of all ſorts of books, and 


upon enquiry may inform himſelf of ſuch particulars as 


having eſcaped the pens of writers, are yet more faith- 
fully preſerved in the memories of men, leſt otherwiſe 
he publiſh a work deficient in many things neceſſary to 
its perfection. | | | , V8 . 

For my own part, (3) I live in a little town, where 
yet I am willing to continue, leſt it ſhould ſtill become 
leſs: and having no leiſure, while I was in Rome, and 


other parts of 7/aly, to exerciſe myſelf in the Roman 


language, both by reaſon of ſome publick buſineſs, and 
becauſe of thoſe who came to be inſtructed by me in 
philoſophy ; it was very late, and in the decline of my 
age, that I applied myſelf to the reading of Latin au- 
thors. Upon which occaſion, that which happened to 
me may ſeem ſtrange, though it be true; for it was 
not ſo much by the knowledge of words, that I came to 
underſtand things ; but rather having gained ſome little 
3 . expe- 

(2) He means the poets Sime- was of Ægina. 8 


nides and Bacchylides, who were of (3) Plutarch, after the ſeveral 


Ceos, and the actor Polus menti- voyages he had made in Jay 
oned afterwards in this life, who from the beginning of Ye/þafian's 
N | reign 
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xperience in things, by this means I learned the ſigni- 
ae 'of words, - * to acquire ſuch -a' ſkill in the 
Roman tongue, as to underſtand; and reliſh the beauty 
and fluency of its expreſſions, the various figures and 


| harmonious combination of words, and ſuch other or- 


naments, in which the excellence of that language con - 
ſits, would be an elegant and agreeable amuſement; 
but the ſtudy and exerciſe which is required to this is 
not eaſy, and will better ſuit with thoſe who have more 
leiſure, and time ne yet before them for ſuch nd | 
culations. 

Wherefore in this book (which | ia the fifth of my pa- 
rallel lives) intending to write concerning Demoſibenues 
and Cicero, we ſhall from their publick actions and em- 
ployments, conſider the natures and diſpoſitions of both 
of them together: but we ſhall not attempt to examine 
and compare their orations, or to ſhow which of the two 
was the more pleaſing or e e n ge 
as Ion ſays, 


Me are but like a 55 upon dry 3 oy 
(4) Cecilins (a man yenerally too preſumptuous) was 


not aware of this, when he raſhly adventured to publiſh 


his compariſon of Demoſthenes and Cicero. But if it were 
a thing obvious and eaſy for every man to know himſelf, 
poſſibly that precept had not Paſſed for a divine 
Oracle. 

Demoſthenes and Cicero ſeemed to have been format 
the ſame Deity, ſo great is the reſemblance in their — 
poſitions; for they both ſhowed the ſame ambition and 
zeal for liberty i in their political conduct, and the fame 
timidity in danger and ig war. Nor did they lefs re- 
ſemble each other in their fortunes; for, I think, there 


can hardly be found two other orators, who from ſmall 


and obſcure beginnings became fo great and powerful; 
who both contended with kings and tyrants z both loſt 
their 


reign to the end of Domiti an's, rhetorician of Sicily, and lived in 
retired at laſt to Cheronea, the the days of Auguſiu. He wrote 


place of his nativity, | a treatiſe of the ſublime, which 


(4) This 9 was a famous is mentioned by Lorginus. _ 
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daher were driven out of their country; and ie 
turned with honour; who flying from thence again, were 
botk ſeized upon by their enemies, and at lalt expired 
together with the liberty of their country. So that if 

there were a trial of fkill between nature and fortune, as 
there is ſometimes between artiſts, it would be very hard 
to judge, whether the one made theſe men more alike 
in their diſpoſitions and manners, or the other in the 
eircumſtances of their lives. ö We mall 5 'of the 
eldeſt firft;': ot 1 

Demoſthenes, the kn — of Demoſthenes the orator, 
was a citizen of the beſt rank and quality, ag To- 
vpompus writes; he was ſurnamed 757 Sword. mater, 
becauſe he had a large work-houſe, and kept ſervants 
ſkilful-in'that art at work. But as to what A#/chinesthe . 
orator has ſaid (5) of his thother, that ſhe was the daugh- | 
ter of one Cylon (6), who was baniſhed for treafon, and 
of a barbarian woman, I cannot tell, whether he ſpoke 
the truth, or an. this be voy a n we 2 
calumny. - 

Demoſthenes, being as yet but ſeven years old, was 
left by his father in a plentiful condition; for the whole 
value of his eſtate was little ſhort of fifteen talents : but 
he was injured by his guardians, part of his fortune be- 
ing embezzled by them, and the reſt neglected; ſo that 
even his teachers were defrauded of their ſalaries. This 
was the reaſon that he had not lo liberal an education as 

| Verame 


(5) In his oration againſt Ciefe- 
Mes. | 


Pontus belonging to the Athenians, 
named Nymphzam. This accu- 


ſation made him run his country, 


and fly into Scythia, where he 
married a wife of that nation, and 
had by her two daughters, one of 
whom was married to Philachares, 
and the other called Cleobule to 

Demoſthenes, who received with her 
as a fortune fifty Minæ. Demo/t- 
henes the. orator was the fruit of 


(6) This Gylan was accuſed. of 
betraying to the enemy a town in 


this marriage. 


(7) But this name does not ſuit 
with a weak and infirm, but a 
ſoft and effeminate perſon ; for it 
iS ſaid of Demoſthenes that he was 


alittle Irregular in his youth, that 


he went often in maſquerade, dreſt 


in women's cloaths, and that he 


was addicted to pleaſure. For 


this reaſon he drew upon himſelf 


the nickname of Batalus, which 
ſignifies an obſcene wanton fel. 
low, as Hefychins explains it. 
Br e., ſays he, valari yar, 9 


dye e-, x., exAuTO-, 
() Not 
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became a youth, of his quality: beſides, his mother, in 
conſideration of the tenderneſs and weakneſs #7 his body, 
did not put: him upgn labour, nor did his maſters force 
him. He, was thin and ſickly from his infancy; and it 
is ſaid, () that on account of his bodily infirmities, the 
boys in ſcorn; gave him the reproachful nickname of 
Batalus. This Batalus, as ſome ſay, was a player on 
the flute, whoſe muſick was very ſoft and effeminate ; 
and Antiphanes made a play on this ſubject, in deriſion of 


bim. Others make mention of Batalus, as a. 1882 who 


wrote wanton licentious ſongs. ., It, appears alſo. that a 


certain part of the body, not fir to be named, was. at 


that time called Batalus by the Atbenians, But the name of 
Argas (for this they alſo report to have been a nickname 
of Demoſt benes) was given him for, his behaviour, which 
was fierce and moroſe, (for (8) ſome of the poets call a 
certain ſerpent Argas) or for his way of 1 peaking, which 


was offenſive to his hearers, for Axgas was alſo the name 


of a poet, who made ve ry ſevere. and ſatirical ſongs. 
But enough of this article. 191 at lo 
They ſay that his eager inclination to oratory. began 
on the following occaſion. Calliſtratus the orator was to 
Nerd in the cauſe depending concerning the city of Oro- 
pus (g); and the expectation of every one was raiſed very 
high both on account of the ability of the orator, who 
was then in great reputation, and the importance of the 
cauſe itſelf. Therefore Demgh Dyes, haring heard the 
.. . -. futors 


(8) Not 1 * poets but even 
Hippocrates ſpeaks, of a certain 
them the town of Oropaus, which 


ſerpent called Argas, or Arges, in 
the fifth book of his Zp:demicks. 
Whilſt a young man, lays he, who 


bad been di. inking too freely, WAS ly- 


ing on his. back, and ſleeping in a 
tent, a ferpent, called Arges, came, 
and crept into his mouth, &C. 


(9) Oropus was a town on the 


Euripus, between Attica and Bæo- 
tia. Cbabrias having prevailed 
upon the 4:henians to march to 
the ſaccour of the Lebans, who 


were in diſtreſs, went, and re: 


1 . The en for- 
gettin this ſervice, took from 


ſtood on their frontier; and Cha- 
brias himſelf- being accuſed as an 


accomplice in the fact, Calliſtra- 


was the orator a pointed to 
plead againſt! him. ; his was a 
cauſe of great moment, and ex- 
cited every one's. curioſity. . De- 
moſthenes makes mention of it in 
his oration. againſt Midias. He 
was in his fixteeath year at the 
time * this trial, Y 


g oY 
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tutors and Abbahneles agree among theniſelves to be 


preſent at this trial, with much im portunity perſuaded 
his tutor to take bim along with bid e to hear it; and he 
intaince with the door-keepers 8, pro- 
eured a place where the boy might fit unſeen, and hear 
what was faid. Calliſtratus having ſucceeded, and being 
very much admired, Demoſthenes began to look upon his 
glory with a kind of envy, obſerving that he was uni- 
verſally extolled, and attended home by the multitude, 
But he was ftill more ſtruck with the force of his elo- 
quenee, by which he was able to ſubdue and manage 
every thing at his pleaſure. From this time therefore 
bidding fare wel to all other ſorts of learning and puerile 
ſtudies, he now began aſſiduouſſy to exerciſe himſelf in 
declaiming, as one who meant afterwards to be an ora- 


tor. He made uſe of Jus as his tutor in eloquenee, 


though Hocrates at that time kept a ſchool; whether, as 
fome ſay, being an orphan, he was not able to pay 
Tſecrates his ordinary ſalary of ten Mine (1), or be- 
cauſe he preferred 1/zus's way of ſpeaking, as being 
more nervous; and fit for buſineſs. But Hermippus | 
ſays that he met with certain anonymous memoirs in 
which it was ſaid that Demoſtbenes was a ſcholar of 
Plato (2), and was much aſſiſted by him in the ſtudy of 
eloquence. He alſo mentions Cigſbius, as reporting that 
Demoſthenes ſecretly learned the precepts of Jocrates and 
Alcidamas from Callias of Syracuſe and ſome others. 

(3) As ſoon as he was of age he went to law with his 
guardians, and made orations againſt them'; and they in 


then mean time found out many ſubterfuges and arts to 


| | | prolong 
(1) But this reaſon is not a | Likely, if ae con fider the fulneſi and 


| 1 one, if what is ſaid in the majtfly of his Ayle. He ſays like- 
1 


fe of Iſæus be true, wiz. That wiſe in his Orator. The ſame thing 
Zeus quitted his ſchool to go and may be conjefured of Demoſthenes, 
be tutor to Demfthenes at the from whoſe epiftles it appears bow 


price of an hundred Mine. 
(2) This is confirmed by Cicero 
in his Brutus. It is ſaid that De- 


moſthenes vas not only a great 
reader of Plato,' * that be bat 


been his diſciple alſo. This is very 
1 R 


aſ/iduous a e be ava of Plato. 
Cicero has in this place a particu- 
lar view to that letter of Dema- 
henes to Heracleodorus. But confi- 
dering that you, are a perſon of the 


RO credit and authority, as well 
as 


eee he (©. 
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ſenſe of what he ſpoke. So that in the end, be- 
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prolong the ſuit. But Demoſthenes (as Thucydides ſays) by 
thus exerciſing himſelf in declaiming, at laſt gained his 
cauſe, though not without ſome toil and hazard; could 


vct for all this recover any conſiderable part of his father's 


eſtate; howeyer he acquired by this means a confidence in 
ſpeaking, and ſome experience in it, and having got a taſte 
of the honour. and power which are acquired by plead- 
ing, he ventured to come forth, and to undertake: publick 
buſineſs. , And as it is ſaid of Laomedon the Orchomenian, 


that by advice of his phy ſician, he uſed to run long 


ſtages for the curing of ſome indiſpoſition of his ſpleen, 
and having by that labour and exerciſe confirmed the 


habit of his body, engaged in the publick games, where 


2 crown was beſtowed on the victor, and became one 
of the principal runners at the long race: ſo it hap- 
pened to Demoſthenes ; who firſt applying himſelf to ora 
tory for recovering his own private eſtate, and hav- 
ing thus acquired an ability of ſpeaking, at length 
engaged in the buſineſs of the commonwealth, as in the 
publick games, and there ſurpaſſed all the citizens who 
were his rivals in that contention. But when he firſt 
addreſſed himſelf to the popular aſſembly, he was inter- 
rupted by their clamours, and derided for his odd 
and uncouth way of ſpeaking; for his periods were con- 
fuſed, and his arguments forced and obſcure, which 
made all ſeem very harſh and tedious, Belides, he had 
a weakneſs in his voice, a perplexed and indiſtinct 
utterance, and a ſhortneſs of breath, which by break- 
ing and disjointing his ſentences, much obſcured the 


ng 
as of the greateſt erudition, and that any ſentiment but what is generous 
you have more eſpecially eſpouſed the and beneficent to mankind. © 
doctrine of Plato, which is fo widely (3) His father died when he 
diftant rom avarice, from violence, was ſeven years of age, and he 
and thoſe many tricks and artifices was ten years in the hands of 
which are made uſe of on ſuch occa- guardians ; he began therefore to 
frons ; a dbctrine, whoſe /ole obje? plead at the age of ſeventeen ; but 
is the highs/i goodneſs and juſtice. this was only on his own private 
Ye Gods! awhen once a man has im- account, which the laws had not 
bibed that doctrine hoau can he ever forbidden. ; 
fwerwve from the truth, or entertain | 


(4) Some 


* 
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'$Dg quite noere end. he forſook the e "As 
he was one day walking about the Piru very much 
dejected, Eunomus the Thriafian ( then a very old man) 
ſeeing him, upbraided him, as one who having a way 
of ſpeaking much like that of Pericles, through mean. 
neſs of ſpirit and cowardice, was wanting to himſelf; 
neither bearing up with courage againſt popular tumults, 
nor fitting his body for action, but ſuffering it to grow 
feeble and languid through mere ſloth and negligence, 
Another time, when he was exploded in the aſſembly, 
and went home with his head muffled up through grief, 
they report that Satyrus the actor followed him, and being 
his familiar acquaintance, fell into diſcourſe with him. 
Demoſthenes complained to him, that having been the moſt 
induſtrious of all the pleaders, and having almoſt" Jpent the | 
whole ſtrength and vigour of his body-in that employment, be 
could not yet find any acceptance with the people + "that 
drunkards, ſailors (4), and the moſt illiterate nen were 
beard, and poſſeſſed the pulpit, while he was deſpiſed. * Tun 
fay true, Demoſthenes, replied Satyrus, but I will quickly 
remove the cauſe of this, if you will repeat to me ſome 
ſpeech out of Euripides or Sophocles : which when De- 
moſthenes had pronounced, Satyrus preſently repeated it af- 
ter him with ſuch grace and propriety of accent and geſ- 
ture, that to Demoſi benes it ſeemed quite a different paſſage; 
Being by this convinced how much grace and ornament 

accrues to ſpeech from proper action, he began to eſteem 
it a ſmall matter, and almoſt nothing, for a man ts 
exerciſe himſelf in declaiming, if he neglected pronun- 
ciation and geſture. He therefore built himſelf a place 
to ſtudy in under ground, which is {till remaining; and 
hither he came conſtantly every day to form his action, 
and to exerciſe his voice; and he would continue there 
oftentimes without intermiſſion two or three months to- 
gether, ſhaving one half of his head, that fo for ſhame 

he might not go abroad, though he deſired it ever ſo 


much Nor was this all; but he alſo made his conver- 
ſation 


(4 | FRE are & opinion that a very intemperate man, and 


this refers to Demades, who was whoſe original profeſſion = 
| that 
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lation with people abroad, his diſcoutſe, and his buſi-. 
neſs ſubſervient to his ſtudies, taking from hence acca- - 
ſions and arguments as matter to work upon. For as | 


ſoon as he was parted from his company, he went imme- 
diately into his ſtudy, and ran over every thing in or- 


der as it had paſſed, and the reaſons that might be al- 
ledged for and againſt it. Beſides, ſuch ſpeeches as he 
was preſent at he would recollect with himſelf, and re- 
duce into regular periods; and whatever others ſpoke to 
him, or he to them, he would correct, and vary ſeveral 
ways. Hence it was that he was looked upon as a per- 
ſoa of no great natural genius, but as one who owed all 
the power and ability he had in ſpeaking, to labour and 
induſtry: of the truth of which, this was no ſmall ar- 
gument; that Demaſtbenes was {ſeldom heard to ſpeak 
upon any ſudden occaſion; but though he were by name 
frequently called upon by the people as he ſat in the 
publick aſſembly, yet he would not riſe up to ſpeak un- 
leſs he had well conſidered the buſineſs, and came pre- 
pared for it. So that many of the orators uſed to ridi - 
cule him; and Pytbeas, once with a ſneer ſaid, That his 
arguments ſmelt of the lamp. But Demoſthenes replied upon 
him ſharply, IL is true indeed, Pytheas, your lamp and 
mine are not conſcious of the ſame things. But to ſome 
others he would not abſolutely deny this, but would 
freely confeſs, that in his pleadings he neither commit- 
ted all to writing, nor yet ſpoke without having written 
at all. He uſed allo to affirm, that he ought to be ac- 
counted the ſpeaker moſt ſuitable to a popular ſtate who 
uſed premeditation; ſuch preparation being a kind of 
reſpect to the people; whereas to be unconcerned what 
reception an oration will meet with from the multitude, 
betrays oligarchical principles and a diſpoſition to uſe 
force rather than perſuaſion, But of his want of cou- 
rage to ſpeak exzempore, this is alſo alledged as another 
argument; that when he was at a loſs, and diſcompoſed, 
Demades would often rife up on the ſudden, and readily 

WY 7 _ _ aflitt 


hat of a mariner. 


(5) This 


Being 
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the ſame for Demades. Whence then, may ſome ſay, 


was it, that:/#/chines ſpeaks of him as a perſon ſo much 


to be wondered at for his oy ag ch (5) Or 
how could it be, that when Pytho the Byzantine with ſo 


much confidence and ſuch, a torrent of words, inveighed 
_ againſt-the Athenians, Demoſthenes alone ſtood up to op- 


poſe him? Or when Lamacbus the Myrrinean had 'writ- 


ten a panegyrick upon Philip and Alexander, in which 
he ſaid many reproachful things of the Thebans and Ohm. 
ibians, and recited it publickly at the Olympian games; 


how was it, that he preſently rifing up, ſhowed by hiſto- 
rical facts and the ſtrongeſt arguments what benefits 


| Greece had received from the Thebans and Chalcidians, 
and on the contrary, what miſchiefs the flatterers of the 


Macedonians had brought upon it; by which all that 
were preſent were ſo affected, that the ſophiſter fearing 
the tumult, privately withdrew from the afſembly ? But 
I think that Demoſthenes, who had taken Pericles for his 
model, did not indeed follow him ſo'implicitly in'the 


many other inſtances, as in his mien and geſture, but 


more eſpecially in bis rule of not ſpeaking on a ſudden, 
and upon all forts of ſubjects, being perſuaded that to 
that conduct he owed his greatneſs. And yet he did 
not wholly neglect the glory that ariſeth from unpre- 
meditated harangues, though he did not care to expoſe 
his powers of oratory too frequently to the mercy-of 


. chance. Indeed the orations which were only ſpoken 
by him, had more ſpirit and boldneſs in them, than 


thoſe which he wrote, if we may believe Eratofthenes, 
Demetrius Phalereus, and the comick poets; for Era- 
taſtbenes ſays, that in his pleadings he was oftentimes 
tranſported with a kind of fury; and Phalereus, that he 


once, like a man inſpired and frantick uttered to the 


people this oath in verſe, 


(5) This Pytho, who paſſed for him to the Greets, when he came 
the greateſt orator of his time, to Athens he in a very elegant diſ- 
was in great favour with Philip, courſe vehemently inveighed a- 
and 1 employed by him. gainſt the Athenians, Demoſthenti 

ent as ambaſſador from anſwered him extempore, and . 
| ys ? 6 


aſſiſt him; but Demoſtbenos was never obſerved to do 


— f... ii 


„ ger, y ns, andy rn, 


One of the comedians calls him Ropoperperetbras, a dealer 
in ſmall wares. Another ridicules him in this paſſage, for 


frequently uſing the Antithęſis ; as he took, ſo be retooł; 


Demoſthenes would have been very happy to have borrywed 
this expreſſion from mer unleſs this jeſt of Antiphants al- 
judes to Demoſthenes's. oration concerning the iſland of 
Haloneſus, which he perſuaded the Aibenians not to take, 
but retake from Philip (6). But all acknowledged that 
Demades, merely by the force of his natural genius was 
invincible; and that what he ſpoke on the ſudden excel- 
Jed all the laboured diſcourſes of Demoſthenes. And 
Ariſto the Chian has related the judgment which Teo 
pbraſtus once paſſed upon the orators. For being aſked 
what kind of orator he accounted Demoſthenes ? He an- 
ſwered, Worthy of the city of Athens: and then, what 
he thought of Demades? He anſwered, Move it. And 
the ſame philoſopher reports, that Polyeuctus of Sphettus, 
one of the orators of that time, uſed to ſay, that De- 
moſthenes was the greateſt orator, but Phocion the ableft 
pleader, for he expreſſed the moſt ſenſe in the feweſt 


words, And indeed it is reported, that Demoſthenes - 


himſelf, as often as Phocion roſe up to Ipeak againſt him 
would ſay to his acquaintance, This is the pruning-book 
of my periods, Yet it is uncertain whether it was from 
the eloquence of Phocton, or from his life and reputation, 
that Demg/thenes nad ſuch an opinion of him, as thinking 
one word or nod from a man in ſo high credit, to be of 
more authority and force, than the many and long 
ſpeeches of others. 3 . 
Demetrius the Phalerean tells us, upon the credit of 
Demoſthenes himſelf, from whom, when he was grown 
very old, he had it, that the methods he made uſe of to 
help the natural infirmities and defects of his body, 
| 5 | | were 
the better of him, and was fo (6) That is, not to take, or re- 
proud of his victory, that he ceive it as a donation, or conceſ- 
boaſts of it in his oration de Co- fion from Philip; but to retake it 


ronã in the ſame terms that Plu- as a poſleflion of right belongi 
tarch uſes here. | to them, ; * 
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were ſuch as theſe. His inatticulate and ſtammeri 
ronunciation he cured and rendered more diſtinct b 
ſpeaking orations with pebbles in his mouth. His 
voice he exerciſed by. diſcourſing and pronouncing 
ſpeeches or verſes when he was out of breath with run- 
ning or going up fteep places. And in his houſe he 
had a large mirror, betore which he would ftand and 
repeat his declamations. It is reported, that when a cer- 
tain man came to aſk aſſiſtance in proſecuting another, 
and related at large what bluws he had received from 
his adverſary ; Sure, ſaid Demeſthenes, thou baſt ſuffered 
nothing of all this thou talkeſt of. Upon which the man 
raiſed his voice, and cried out aloud, How Demoft- 
henes! have 1 ſuffered nothing? Now, faid he, I hear ihe 
voice of onewho bas been injured and beaten. Of ſo great 
conſequence towards gaining belief, did he eſteem the 
tone and action of the ſpeaker. The action which he 
uſed himſelf was wonderfully pleafing to the common 
people; but by thoſe of more refined taſte (of whom 
Demetrius Phalereus was one) it was looked upon as low, 
mean, and unmanly. Yet Hermippus ſays of fn, 
that being aſked his opinion concerning the ancient ora- 
tors and thoſe of his own time, he anſwered that no one 
could without admiration hear thoſe ancients, with what di- 
corum and dignity they addreſſed the people; but the orations 
of Demoſthenes appeared moſt admirable upon reading, both 
For art of compoſition and flirength of argument. That the 
orations which were penned by him, were compoſed 
with much ſeverity and bitterneſs is unneceſſary to men- 
tion; but in his repartees on the ſudden, he was fome- 
times facetious and pleaſant, To Demades, who ſaid, 
Shall Demoſthenes teach me? So may the ſow teach Mi- 
nerva; he replied, That Minerva of yours was lately 
Taken playing the whore in Colyttus. To a thief whoſe 
name was Calchus, and who attempted to rally him for 
fitting up late, and writing by candle-light, he ſaid, J 
know very well that my candle troubles you; but wonder nit, 


© 3 O Athe- 
(7) The word Chalcus fignifies (8) This war began the ſecond 
Braxèn. 8 a year of the hundred and fixth 
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0 Athenians, at the many. robberies bich are committed,” 
fmnce wwe have thieves of braſs (7), and walls of clay. But of 
theſe things, though much might be added upon the 
ſame ſubject, we will ſay no more. It is proper now to 
proceed to take an eſtimate of his nature and wan 
from his actions and publick conduct. | 
He firſt entered upon publick — about the cn; 
of the Phocian war (8), as he himſelf affirms, and may be: 
collected from his Philippick orations; for ſome of theſe; 
were made after that war was over; but the earlieſt of: 
them mention many circumſtances which happened very 
near the concluſion of it. The accuſation he had pre- 
pared againſt Midias, plainly appears to have been writ-- 
ten by him when he was but two and thirty years old, 
having as yet no intereſt or reputation in the common 
wealth : and it ſeems to me, that upon this conſidera- 
tion only, being afraid to proceed, he let fall his action, 
and was reconciled for a ſum of Sener, | For CNT. 


ns pra er, 10 moving „ oy . mo x jk i, 
Fer bent t. 2 Ferce, inexorable beart : nes P ope. | 


as Homer ſays. of Achilles 3 Demoſthenes being, like: him, 
of an implacable and revengeful diſpoſition. Hows - 
ever, finding it an hard matter, and above his ſtrengtbh, 
to overpower Midias, a man ſo well ſecured on all ſides 
vith money, eloquence, and friends, he yielded to the 
entreaties of thoſe who intèrceded for him. But had he 
ſeen any hopes or poſlibility of prevailing, I cannot be- 
lieve that three thouſand Drachme could have taken off 
the edge of his revenge. The. cauſe he undertook in 
the commonwealth was a very glorious one, the de- 
fence of the Grecians againſt Philip; in which he acquit- 
ted himſelf ſo nobly, that he ſoon grew famous, and was 
every where celebrated for his eloquence and courage in 
ſpeaking. He was admired through all Greece, courted 
by the King of Perſia, and more eſteemed than all the 
ee orators ro by —_ himſelf," 5 _ enemies were 


-forced, 
Olympiad, five hundred and. ation. Demeftlines was ben 
thirty-three years before. the _ e 27th year of his age. 


(9) Suidas 


nne 
forced to confeſs, that they had to do with a man of 
diſtinguiſned worth and abilities. For ſuch a character 
even AÆAſcbines and * Hyperides gave him when they 
were accuſing him. So that I cannot imagine what 
ground Theopompus had to ſay, that Demoſthenes was of a 


wavering unſettled temper, and that he could not long 


continue firm either to the ſame men, or in the ſame 
meaſures. The contrary is moſt apparent; for he to the 


end adhered to the ſame party and ſcheme of govern- 


ment in which he engaged at the beginning; and he 
was ſo far from quitting them while he lived, that he 
choſe rather to forfeit his life than forſake them. He 
was never heard to apologize for his changing ſides like 
Demades, who ſaid, he often ſpoke againſt bimſelf, but never 


againſt the city: nor as Melanopus, who being of the op- 


polite party to Calliſtratus, but frequently bought off 
with money, uſed to tell the people, The man indeed is 
my enemy, but we muſs ſubmit for the good of our country: 
neither as Nicodemus the Meſſenian, who having firſt ap- 
peared on Caſſander's ſide, and afterwards taking part 
with Demetrius ſaid, That he was not in the leaſt inconſiſtent 
with himſelf, fince it was always the ſafeſt way to ſubmit ts 
| the moſt powerful. We have nothing of this kind to al- 
ledge againſt Demoſthenes, as one who ſhowed himſelf 
variable and inconſiſtent in his words or actions; for 
he ſtill kept one conſtant tenor in his conduct, it being 
governed by one unalterable ſcheme of policy. And 
 Panatius the philoſopher ſays, that moſt of his orations 
are ſo written, as if they were to prove this one conclu- 
fion, that what is honeſt and virtuous is for itſelf only 
to be choſen ; as that of the crown, that againſt Ariſto- 
crates, that for the Immunities, and the Philippicks ; in all 
which he does not perſuade his citizens to purſue that 
which ſeems moſt pleaſant, eaſy, or profitable, but fre- 
quently declares that they ought to prefer that which is 
juſt and honourable before their own ſafety and preſerva- 
tion. So that if he had kepthishands clean from bribery, 
if his courage in war had been anſwerable to the genero- 
ſity of his . and the excellence of his orations, 
he might deſervedly have his name placed in the * 

. i ran 
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rank, with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles, and not in the 
number of ſuch orators as Arocles, Polyeuctus and pe- 
rides. Therefore Phocion, his contemporary, though he 
was of that party in the commonwealth which was not 
nerally eſteemed, and ſeemed to favour the Maredonians, 
yet on account of his valour and juſtice was thought a 


perſon no way inferior to Ephialtes, Ariftides and (inen. 


But Demoſthenes being neither fit to be at all relied on for 
military courage, (as Demetrius ſays) nor on every ſide 
well fortified againſt the attacks of bribery, (for t 

he was proof againſt the gifts of Philip and the Macedo 
1ans, yet he was aſſaulted and overpowered by the gold 
which came down from Su/a and Ecbatana) it appeared 


that he was much better able to recommend than to imi- 


tate the virtues of our anceſtors. And yet (excepting only 
Phocion) even in his life and manners he far ſurpaſſed the 
other orators of his time. None of them diſcourſed to 
the people with ſo great freedom and boldneſs : he would 
not ſpare their faults, but ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the un- 
reaſonable defires of the multitude, as may be gathered 
from his orations. And Theopompus writes, that the 
Athenians having by name appointed Demoſthenes to ac - 
cuſe a certain perſon, he refuſed to do it; upon which 
the aſſembly being in an uproar, he roſe up and ſaid, 
Your counſellor, whether you will or no, O Athenians, 7 
will always be; but a falſe accuſer, ' though you would have 
me, Twill never be. His behaviour in the caſe of Anti- 
pbon was plainly ariſtocratical; whom, after he had 


been acquitted in the aſſembly, he took and brought be- 
fore the court of Areopagus, and, without regarding the 


diſpleaſure of the people, convicted him of having pro- 
miſed Philip to burn the arſenal ; whereupon he- was 
condemned by that court, and put to death. He ac- 


euſed alſo Theoris the prieſteſs of many miſdemeanors, 


and particularly of having taught the ſlaves how to de- 


ceive and cheat their maſters, for which ſentence of 


death was paſſed upon her, and ſhe was execyted. The 
oration which Apollodorus ſpoke, and by which he car- 
ned the cauſe againſt Timotbeus the General, in an action 
of debt, was ſaid to be * for him by Demoſthenes 3 
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committed by him in the embaſſy we mult not preſume to determine 


as alſo thoſe others againſt Phormio and Stephanus, But 
this practice of his was juſtly thought diſhonourable; 
for the oration which Phormio ſpoke againſt Apolloderys 
was alſo of his making; by which means he did as it 
were furniſh two adverſaries out of the ſame ſhop with 
weapons to wound one another. Of his publick orati- 
ons thoſe againſt Androtion, Timocrates and Ariſtacyatei, 


were written for others, before he himſelf engaged in 


the affairs of the commonwealth; for theſe it ſeems were 
publiſnhed by him, when he was but ſeven or eight and 


twenty years old. That againſt Ariſtogiton, and that for 


the Immunities, he ſpoke himſelf, at the requeſt, as he 
ſays, of Cteſippus the ſon of Chabrias, but, as ſome iſay, 
to make his court to the young man's mother; though 
he never married her (9), for his wife was a woman of 


Samos, as Demetrius the Magne/ian writes in his treatiſe | 


of writers who have had the ſame name. It is not -cer- 
tain whether his oration. againſt, the fal/e embaſſy. of 
Aſcbines was ever ſpoken (1), although Idomeneas ſays, 
that Aſcbines was acquitted by only thirty votes. But 
this ſeems not to be true, at leaſt ſo far as may be con- 


ʒjectured from both their orations concerning the crown : 
for neither of them has mentioned it clearly or directly 


as a cauſe that ever came to trial. But let others de- 
vic alis ntro ver... hoy Mens wal 
It was evident even before the war broke out, what 


the conduct of Demoſthenes would be in the common- 
wealth. For whatever was done by Philip he conſtantly 


cenſured, and took all occaſions to animate and inflame 


the Athenians againſt him. Therefore he was very much 


talked of in the court of Philip; and when he went as one 
of the ten ambaſſadors into Macedonia, though all had au- 
dience given them, his ſpeech was anſwered with moſt 

(9) Szidas ſays that he did on which he was ſent to oblige 
marry her.  _ Philip to ſwear to the articles of 

(1) This oration was called peace. Both this oration, and 
cf! mapangefBiigg, dr falia La. that of Æſebines in anſwer to it, 


| tione, as Cicero has tranſlated the are till remaining. But ſince it 


title; wherein Dexe/thones' aceuſed was uncertain in Plutarch s time, 
LE/chines of many capital crimes whether they were ever ſpoken, 


the 


others commended Philip as an able ſpeaker, a beauti- 
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care and exactneſs (2). But in other reſpects Philip en 


tertained him not ſo honourably as the reſt, neither did 
he treat him with the ſame. kindneſs and civility. as 
he ſhowed to #/chines and Philacrates ; ſo that when the 


ful perſon, and even as à great drinker; Demoſthenes 
could not forbear turning thoſe encomiums into ridicule. 
The firſt, he ſaid, aas the quality of a rhetorician, the: ſe- 


cond of a woman, and the. laſt. of a ſpunge ; but none of 


them were the properties of a King 5.6 
When the ſtate of affairs ſeemed to threaten a war, 


Philip on the one ſide being impatient of repoſe, and the 


Athenians on the other being ſtirred up by Demoſthenes, 
the firſt action he put them upon, was the reducing of 
Eubza, which by the treachery of the governors was 
brought under ſubjection to Philip; and he having pro- 
cured a decree for this purpoſe, they croſſed over thither 
and drove the Macedonians out of the iſland. The next 
was the relief of the Byzantines and Perinthians, who were 


attacked by the Macedonians. He perſuaded the people 
to lay aſide their enmity againſt thoſe nations, to forget 


the offences committed by them in the war of the allies, 
and to ſend ſuccours to them, which preſerved and ſe- 


cured them. Not long after he undertook: an embaſly 


to the Grecians, whom he ſo animated by his ſolicitations, 
that (a few only excepted) he prevailed on them all to 
unite againſt Philip. So that beſide the forces conſiſting 
of the inhabitants of the ſeveral cities, there was an 
army of fifteen thouſand foot and two thouſand borſe.; 


and the money to pay theſe ſtrangers was levied and 


brought in with great chearfulgeſs. But when the allies 
deſired that their contributions for the war might be 


aſcertained, Crolylus the orator (as Theopbraſtus lays). told 


them plainly, (3) That war could not be kept io any ſet 
the queſtion.  Howeyer if that | Demoſthenes, & ſchines relates of 
cauſe really came to a hearing, himſelf in his oration concerning 
it could not be before'the ſecond this embaſſy.  _ 

year of the hundred and ninth (3) Crobylus as Woſfius has ob- 
Olympiad; when Demoſthenes was |. ſerved, alludes to the ſubſiſtence 
thirty-nine years olc. allowed to ſlaves, which was fixed 

(2) What Plutarch here ſays of and certain. 8 
| B b 4 (4) He 
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diet. Now all Greece was up in arms, and in great ex; 


pectation what would be the event of theſe things. The 


| Rates and towns of the Eubæans, the Acbæuns, the Corin- 


thians, the Megarians, the Leucadians, and Corcyreans, 
were all joined together in a league. But the bard 


taſk was yet left behind for Demoſtbenes, to draw the The- 


Zans into this confederacy with the reſt, Their country 
bordered upon Attica, they had a great military force, 


and at that time they were accounted the beſt ſoldiers 


of all Greece. But it was no caſy matter to make them 
break with Philip. who by many good offices had fo 
lately obliged them in the Fhocian war; eſpecially con- 


ſidering the quarrels and diſputes between theſe two 


ſtates, occaſioned by the nearneſs of their frontiers, and 
continually renewed and inflamed by ſkirmiſhes on both 


ſides. But when Philip, being now elated with his ſuc- 
ceſs at Ampbiſſa, had on a ſudden ſurprized Elatæa, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Phocis, the Athenians were under a 
great conſternation, none durſt venture up into the pul- 


pit, or knew what to ſay, and the whole aſſembly was in 
a deep ſilence and great perplexity. In this extremity of 
affairs, Demoſtbenes was the only man who appeared; he 


adviſed them to apply to the Thebans; and having other- 
ways encouraged the people, and (as his manner was) 


inſpired them with better hopes, he, with ſome others, 
was ſent ambaſſador to Thebes. Philip alſo (as Marfias 


ſays) ſent thither his ambaſſadors to oppoſe them, Anyn- 


tas and Clearchus two Macedonians, Daochus the Theſſalian 


and Thraſydeus the Elexan. The Thebans were well 
enough aware what ſuited beft with'their own intereſt; 
but every one had before his eyes the dreadful calamities 


of war, and the wounds' they had lately received at 
Phocis were ſtill freſh upon them. But ſuch was the 


force of Demeſthenes's eloquence (as Theopompus tells us) 


that rouſing their courage, and inflaming them with a 


deſire of glory, he rendered them blind to all other con- 


ſiderations, extinguiſhed jn their minds all ſentiments 
of fear, prudence, and private obligation, and inſpired 
them with an enthuſiaſtick zeal for what was excellent 
and honourable. This action of Demoſthenes appeared 
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ſo great and illuſtrious that Philip immediately ſent he- 
ralds to deſire a peace. All Greece was up in arms, and 
anxiouſly expected the event. The commanders in 
chief not only of Atlica, but of Bæotia, applied them- 


| ſelves to Demoſthenes, and obſerved his directions: he 


managed all the aſſemblies, as well thoſe of the Thebans, * 
as of the Athenians: he was beloved by both cities, and 
had the ſame authority with both. Neither was all this 
reſpect ſhowed him without a juſt cauſe for (as Theo- 


pompus obſerves) it was no more than was decent and 


due to his merit. But it ſeerns that that deſtiny which 
preſides over the fluctuating affairs of men, having de- 
termined to put a period at this time to the liberty of 
Greece, oppoſed and thwarted all their actions, and by 
many figns foretold what ſhould happen. Such were 


the dreadful predictions uttered by the Pytbian prieſteſs, 


and this old Oracle cited out of the verſes of the Sibyls; . 


Thermodon's battle let me ſee from far, 
And hear remote the tumult of the war, 

On eagle's pinions foaring in the ty; 

The vanguiſb d there ſhall weep, the vifor die. 

This Thermodon, they ſay, is a little river in our coun- 
try near Chæronea, which empties itſelf into the Cepbiſus: 
but we know no river of that name at this time, only 
we conjecture that that which is now called Hæmon, 


and runs by the temple of Hercules, where the Grecians 


were encamped, might in thoſe days be called Thermo- 


don, and after the fight, being filled with blood and 


dead bodies, might change its old name for that which 


it now bears. Yet Duris ſays, that this Thermodon was 


not a river, but that ſome of the ſoldiers, as they were 


pitching their tents, and digging trenches about them, 


found a ſmall marble ſtatue, which, by the inſcription, 


appeared to be the figure of Thermodon, holding a 


wounded Amazon in his arms. Concerning this battle 
there was alſo another Oracle alledged. | 


Stay, raven, ſtay, Thermodon's bloody field 
A rich repaſt ſhall to thy hunger yield. _ 
It 


AM 
It is not eaſy to determine what truth there is in theſe 
reports. But it is ſaid, that Demaſthenes had ſo great a 


confidence in the Grecian forces, and was ſo elated at 


ſeeing the courage and reſolution of ſo many brave men 


ready to engage the enemy, that he would not ſuffer 
. heed. feen een e 


phecies, but gave out that he ſuſpected even the pro- 
pheteſs herlelt of being tampered with to ſpeak in fa- 
vour of Philip. He put the Thibans in mind of Epa- 
minondas, and the Athenians of Pericles ; for they always 
took their own meaſures, and governed their actions by 
reaſon, looking upon things of this kind only as pre- 


» 


tences for cowardice, Thus far therefore » Demoſibenes 


. 


acquitted . himſelf like a man of honour. But in the 
battle he did nothing honourable, nor were his actions 


at all anſwerable to his words. For deſerting his poſt, 


and throwing down his arms, he. ignominiouſly fled, 
not being aſhamed to diſgrace and bely the inſcription 
on his ſhield, where theſe words were written in letters 
of gold, To good fortune. „ 
Philip, ſoon after the victory, being tranſported with 


Joy, and having drank to exceſs, grew extravagant, 


and inſulted over the dead, ſinging the firſt words of 
Demoſtbenes's decree, which he had turned into a verſe, 


Demoſthenes the Pæanean, /on of Demoſthenes, bas 


decreed, and accompanying his voice with his harp. 


But when he came to himſelf, and had well conſi- 


dered the dangerous circumſtances in which he lately 
had been, he was ſtruck with. horror (4), reflecting 
upon the ſtrength and power of that orator, who had 


forced him, within the compaſs of a few hours, to run 


the hazard both of his life and empire. His fame alſo 
reached even to the court of Perfa; and the King ſent 


letters to his lieutenants, commanding them to ſupply 


Demoſthenes with money, and to make their chief appli- 

cation to him, as the only man of all the Grecians, who 
was belt able to find employment for Philip, and by 
| TT F 

(4) He was alſo touched with tor, who was among the priſoners, 

a ſaying of Demades the ora- and told him with a liberty _— 
| heroick, 


the part Bgamemnon, and os : 
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"raiſing commotions in Greece to detain his forces nearer 


home. This afterwards came to the knowledge of 
Alexander, by certain letters of Demoſthenes, which he 
found at Sardis, and by other papers of the Per/ian of- 
ficers, expreſſing the ſums which had been given him. 
Upon this defeat of the Grecians, thoſe of the con- 


trary faction in the commonwealth, fell upon Nemoſt- 


henes, and took this opportunity to frame accuſations 


" againſt him. The people however not only acquitted 


him, but continued towards him their former reſpect, 
and conſidering him as a man that loved his country, 
in called him to the management of their publick 


aga 
affairs. Sothat when the bones of thoſe who had: been ſlain 
at Cbæronea were brought home to be ſolemnly interred, 


Demoſthenes. was appointed to make the funeral oration. 
By which it appears that they did not meanly ſink un- 
der their misfortune, as Theopempus in à tragical ſtyle 
repreſents it; on the contrary, that by the honour paid 
to their counſellor, they plainly ſhowed that they were 


not diſſatisfied with the advice he had given them. The 
ſpeech therefore was ſpoken-by Demaſtbenes. But in the 


decrees which were paſſed afterwards, he would not put 
his name in the title, but made uſe of the names of 
his friends one after another; for he looked upon his 
own genius as unfortunate and inauſpicious; till at 
length he took courage again after the death of Philip. 
who did not long outlive his victory at Chæronea. And 
this ſeems to have been foretold in the laſt verſe of the 


_ oracle? 7 3:71 


The vanquiſd there ſhall weep, the witer die. 

| Demoſthenes | had. ſecret intelligence of the death of 
Philip; and laying hold of this opportunity to prepoſ- 
ſeſs the people with courage, and better hopes for the 


future, he came into the afſembly with a chearful coun- 
tenance, pretending to have ſeen a viſion, from whence 


the Athenians were to expect ſome very happy event; 


heroick, Sir, fortune has given you bave been acting that of Therſites. 
. Mar- 


a rich habit, with a chaplet on his he 


him. L cannot but commend the behaviour of Demoſi- 
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and not long after meſſengers arrived with the news of 


Philip's death. The people immediately offered ſueri- 
fice to the Gods for this good news, and decreed. A 
crown to Pauſanias, who had ſlain him. 


At the ſame time Demoſthenes appeare a publicly i in | 
though it 


was but the ſeventh day after the death of his Far 


ter, as AÆAſcbines ſays, who upbraids him upon this ac- 


count, and reproaches him as one void of natural affection 
towards his children; whereas indeed he by this rather 
ſhowed himſelf to be of a mean and effeminate ſpirit, 
ſeeming to make immoderate grief and lamentation the 
only ſigns of a kind and compaſſionate nature, and to 
condemn thoſe who bear ſuch accidents with calmneſs 


and moderation. For my own part, I cannot fay that 


the behaviour of the Atbenians on this occaſion was de- 
cent or honourable, to crown themſelves with garlands, 
to ſacrifice to the Gods," and all for the rh of a 
Prince, who in the midſt of his ſucceſs againſt them 
had treated them with ſo much clemency and huma- 
nity. For it was an odious and ungenerous conduct to 
make him free of their city, and to honour him while 
he lived; and yet as ſoon as he fell by the hands of 
another, to ſet no bounds to their joy, to inſult over 
him when dead, and to fing triumphant ſongs of vic- 
tory, as if by their own valour they had vanquiſhed 


benes ; who leaving vain tears and lamentations to the 
women, made it his buſineſs to do that which he 
thought moſt profitable for the commonwealth. And 
I think that he who would be accounted a man of 


fortitude, and fit for government, ſhould attend al- 


ways to the common good, and neglect his own pri- 
vate calamities and affairs, when they come into com- 
petition with the publick ; it being much more neceſ- 
tary for him to maintain the dignity of his character, 
than it is for actors, who repreſent the perſons of kings 
and tyrants: and yet theſe, we ſee, when ry _ i 
laug 


650 Mazgites was the hero of a auen poem written by Homer. 
(6) Dennſe» 
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laugh or weep on the ſtage, do not follow their own 
inclinations, but expreſs thoſe. paſſions which the ſub- 
ject requires. Beſides, if we ought not to leave the un- 
fortunate. overwhelmed with: ſorrow, but: to entertain 
them with ſuch diſcourſe. as may alleviate. their afflicti- 
ons, and turn their attention to more pleaſing objects, 
(as we uſe to adviſe thoſe whoſe eyes are weak, to with- 
draw their ſight from bright and dazzling colours, to 

een, and thoſe of a ſofter kind,) how can a man find 
a better conſolation under his domeſtick afflictions, than 
by endeavouring to attemper and allay his own pri- 
vate misfortunes with the good ſucceſs of his country, 
that by ſuch a mixture what is diſagreeable may be 
overpowered and concealed by that which is pleaſant? 
I was induced to make this digreſſion, becauſe I have 
obſerved that this diſcourſe of Achines has weakened 
the minds of many perſons, and led them to indulge 
an effeminate tenderneſs and forrow. ' _ 
The cities of Greece, by the inſtigation of Demoſthenes, - 
once more conſpired together. The  Thebans, whom 
he had provided with arms, attacked their garriſon, . 
and flew. many of them; the . A/henians made prepara- 
tions to join their forces with them; and Demoſthenes 


continually exerted his eloquence in the aſſemblies, and 


wrote letters to the Perſian officers, who commanded 
under the King in A/a, inciting them to make war from 
thence upon Alexander, calling him. a Child, and a ſecond. 
Margites (5). But, as ſoon. as Alexander had ſettled 


affairs in his own country, and-came himſelf in perſon 


with his army into Bæotia, the courage of the Aiłenians 
abated, and Demoſthenes grew cold: ſo that the Thebans 
being thus deſerted and betrayed by them, were forced 
to give, him battle alone, and by this means loſt their 


city. Hereupon' the people of Athens were in great 


conſternation and perplexity, and reſolved to ſend am- 
baſſadors to Alexander... Amongſt others they made 
choice of Demoſthenes for one; but being afraid of the 
King's anger, he returned back from Citheron, and left 
the embaſly. In the mean time, Alexander ſent to Athens, 


requiring ten of their orators to be delivered up to him, 


4 7 GE accord- 


and Alexander to the wolf. 


males became very powerful; 
diſgrace. 
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according to Idomeneus and Duris; but cans kinds 


and thoſe of the beſt authority lay that he demanded 
theſe eight only; Demoſthenes, PolyeutFus, Epbialtes, Lyecur- 


eus, Myrocles, Damon, Calliſtbenes, and Charidemus. It was 


upon this occaſion, that Demoſthenes related to them the 
fable wherein the ſheep are ſaid to deliver up their dogs 


to the wolves; comparing himſelf and the other orators 


to the dogs who watch'over and fight for the th 

' Befide this he farther ſaid 
to them, As we fee coriicmerchants ſell their whole 
Hoct by a few grains of wheat, which they carry into 
the market in @ aifh, as a ſmall ſample of the reſt; ſo you, 


by delivering up us, who are but a few, do at the. [amt 


time unawares ſurrender up yourſelves to the enemy. This 
account is given by Ariſtobulus the Caſſandrian. While 
the Athenians were deliberating, and at a loſs what to 
do, Demades, having agreed with the perſons whom 
Alexander had demanded, for five talents undertook ' to 


go as ambaſſador, and to intercede with the King for 


them; and whether it was that he relied on Alexander's 
friendſhip, or that he hoped to find him ſatiated, as a 
lion glutted with ſlaughter, he prevailed with him both 
to pardon the men, and to be reconciled to their city. 

Upon the departure of Alexander, the faction of De- 
but Demoſthenes was in 
He began indeed to make ſome figure again, 
when Agis the King of Lacedæmon appeared at the head 
of his army; but the Atbenians refuſing to join with the 
Spartans, and Agis being ſoon after killed in a battle 
wherein the Spartans were overthrown, Demoſthenes s in- 


tereſt ſunk again to nothing. 
(6) At 


(6) Demoſthenes having at his ous circomflance z if the accuſer” 


own charge rebuilt the walls of 
Athens, the people, in teſtimony 


of their gratitude, honoured him 
with a crown of gold, in virtue 


of a decree prepared by Cteſi bon, 
Aſcbines, jealous of this honour 


| conferred on his rival, arraigned 


the decree. 
0) b ms was a * ignomini- 


had not a fifth part of the votes, 


he loſt his freedom, and was fined 


a thouſand drachmas. 
(8) Alexander had committed 


the charge of his revenue and 
treaſure in Babylon to Harpatus ; 


who flattering himſelf that that 
Prince would pever return. from 
his expedition into India, fell into 

= | a very 
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Claipbon, concerning the Crown, was brought to a trial. 
The action was commenced a little before the battle at 
Cheronea, when Charondas was Archon, but it was not 


determined till about ten years after, under the Archon-' 


ip of Ariſtopbon. Never was any publick cauſe more 
celebrated than this; both for the reputation of the ora - 
tors, and for the magnanimity of the judges, who, 
though the accuſers of Demaſtbenes were at that time 
men of the greateſt power, and of the Macedonian party, 
yet would not give judgment againſt him, but acquit- 
ted him fo honourably, that #ſchines had not the fifth 
part of their ſuffrages on his ſide (7). Upon this he 
immediately left the city, and ſpent the reſt of his life 
in teaching Rhetorick at Rhodes, and in Jonia,  * 

Nat long after this, (8) Harpalus quitted the ſervice of 
Alexander, and fled out of Mia to Athens. He was con- 
ſcious to himſelf of many crimes to which his luxury 


had prompted him, and therefore dreaded the reſent- 


ment of the King, who was now grown terrible 


even to his beſt friends. Yet this man had no ſooner 


addreſſed himſelf to the people, and delivered up his 
treaſure, his ſhips, and himſelf to their diſpoſal, © but 
the other orators of the town had their eyes quickly 
fixed upon his money, and came in to his aſſiſtance, 


_ perſuading the Athenians to receive and protect their 


ſappliant. But Demoſthenes at firſt adviſed them to 
drive him out of the country, and to take care not 


to involve themſelves in a war upon ſo unneceſſary and 


unjuſt an occaſion. Yet ſome few days after, as they 
were taking an account of the treaſure, Harpalus, per- 
1 5 | ceiving 


a very intemperate diſorderly way 
of life, living at an extravagant 


expene?, debauching ſome of the 


beſt families in the city, and 
plunging himſelf into every kind 
of lewdneſs and debauchery. Af- 
ter he had in this manner ſpent 


the greateſt part of the wealth 


that had been entruſted to him, 


he underſtood that Alexander was 


upon his return, and that he ſe- 
verely puniſhed' as many of his 
deputies and lieutenants as had 
been unfaithful in their offices. 
Wherefore to avoid being called 
to account for his behaviour, he 
colledted a ſum of five thouſand 
talents, raiſed a body of fix thou- 
ſand men, and retired to Attica. 


(9).In 


Be 2 i e:LIF-Bogh a ot 
| ceiving how much he was pleaſed with the King's cup, 
and how curiouſly he ſurveyed the ſculpture and faſhion 
of it, defired him to poize it in his hand, and conſi- 
der the weight of the gold. Demoſthenes being amazed 
do feel how heavy it was, aſked him, M bat it weighed ? 
To you, ſaid Harpalus ſmiling, it ſpall bring twenty 1a. 
tents (9). And prefently after, when night drew on, he 
fent him the cup with the twenty talents. Harpalus it 
feems had the ſkill to diſcern his love of gold by the 
air of his countenance, and the chearful lively motion 
of his eyes. For Demeſtbenes could not reſiſt the temp- 
tation, but receiving the, preſent like a garriſon into 
his houſe, he was overcome, and wholly ſurrendered 
himſelf up to Harpalus. The next day he came into 
the aſſembly with his neck carefully ſwathed about with 
wool and rollers, and when they called on him to riſe 
up and ſpeak, he made ſigns as if he had loſt his voice. 
Bur the wits turning the matter to ridicule, ſaid that 
certainly ihe orator's voice bad been ſtopped not by a 
quinſy, but by a ſum of money (1). The people after. 
ward diſcovering the bribery, were highly incenſed, and 
would not ſuffer him to ſpeak, or make an apology for 
himſelf, but interrupted him with their clamours. 
Whereupon a certain perſon ſtanding up, pleaſantly 
ſaid, bat, Athenians, will you not hear bim who bold, 
the cup (2)? At length they baniſhed Harpalus out of 
the city; and fearing leſt they ſhould be called to ac- 
(. 3) This ſaying has been at- 
tributed to Aſchines, and with 
ſuch circumſtances as are ſtill 


(o) In the original the ſame 
verb zyw is uſed in” the queſtion 
and the anſwer, for it ſignifies 


both to ueigb and to bring. | 
() The words in the original 
are, & ö oudſn;, anne at. 
apeabn gba Tor Onpaywyer. 
But the ſame turn cannot be pre- 
ſerved in our language. 

(2) It was cuſtomary at feafts 
for a cup to paſs from hand to 
hand round the company, and 
for each perſon in his turn, while 
he held it, to fing a ſong. Theſe 
ſongs were called Scolia. I 


more to the honour of Demaſſ benti. 


For it is ſaid that when Z/ch:nes 
was caſt in the cauſe about the 
crown, where he had not a fifth 
part of the judges on his fide, and 
withdrew from Athens in order to 
retire to Rhodes, Demoſthenes fol- 


lowed him on horſeback, and 


that Z/chines at the ſight of him 
ou” himſelf for loſt ; but that 
emoſthenes, as ſoon as he had 


overtaken him, accoſted him like 


ws ge- 


- 
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_ nor 


count for the treaſure which the orators had taken, they 
made a ſtrict enquiry, going from houſe to houſe; only 
they would not fuffer the officers-to ſearch the houſe of 
Callicles the ſon of Arrenidas, who was newly married, 
out of reſpect to the bride, as Theopompus writes. But 

Demoſthenes oppoſed: this proceeding, and preferred a 
decree that the affair ſhould be left to the court of 
Areopagus, and that thoſe ſhould be puniſhed whom they 
ſhould find guilty. But he himſelf being one of the 
firſt whom the court condemned, when he came to the 
bar, he was fined fifty talents, and committed to pri- 
ſon; but through ſhame for the crime for which he 
was condemned, and through weakneſs of body, being 


unable to bear his confinement, he made his eſcape, 


having deceived ſome of his kreper, and being, con- 


nived at by others. 


He had not fled far from the city, when fading that | 
he was purſued by ſome of thoſe citizens who-had been 
his adverſaries, he endeavoured tg: hide himſelf. But 
when they called him by his name, and coming up 
nearer to him, deſired he would accept from them 
ſome money, which they had brought from home, as a 
proviſion for his journey, and told him that for that 
purpoſe only they had followed him; when they in- 
treated him to take courage, and not to ſink under 
his misfortune; he burſt out into much greater lamen- 


a generous friend, a preſented 


him with a talent to enable him 


the better to ſapport himſelf in 
his retirement, and that upon this 


LEſchines returned him this fine 


anſwer. Hau is it paſſible for 
me, &c. But if that had been 


the cafe, Plutarch would not have 
forgotten it. It is a particular 
grounded upon no credible autho- 
rity, Ir is no where to be found 
but in Photius's collection; and 


tation 5 ſaying, (3) But . is it 4 for me to oe | 


port 
ſome lie Wo. IB? dies makes 
them join things together, that 
have no relation to one another. 


It is true, that in the lives of the 
ten orators, Plutarch ſays that 


Demoſthenes followed Aſchines, 
comtorted him, and made him a 


preſent of a talent, but he adds no 
more. 


And ſince he makes no 


mention of it in this place, I am 
inclined to believe that he is not 


the author of thoſe lives. of the 


ſuch authors ought to be read with orators. 1 
caution; for * memory or | „ 
Vor. v. Ce | (Y Demoft- 
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Port myſelf under ſo heavy an afflition, fince I am forced td 
Leave a city where I meet with more kindneſs from enemies 
than I can expect from friends elſewhere ? And indeed 
he bore his baniſhment without any dignity or fortitude, 
He lived for the moſt part in Ægina and Trezen, and 
with tears in his eyes uſed to look towards the country 
of Attizta. And there are ſome ſayings of his recorded 
which are very unbecoming, and no way ſuitable to 
that ſpirit and boldneſs with which he uſed to expreſs 
himſelf, when he had the management of the common- 
wealth. For as he was departing out of the city, it is 
reported, that he lifted up his hands towards the cita- 
del, and ſaid, O Minerva, patroneſs of this city, whence 
is it that thou taleſt delight in three ſuch fierce untractabli 
| beaſts, the owl, the dragon, and the people? The young 
men who came to viſit and converſe with him,. he de- 
terred from medling with ſtate- affairs, telling them, 
. that if at fir two ways bad been propoſed to him, the one 
leading to ihe pulpit aud the aſſembly, the other direttty tend. 
ing to deſtruktion, and be could have foreſeen the many evil; 
5 which attend thoſe who engage in publick buſmeſs, ſuch as 
fears, envies, calumnies, and contentions, be would cer- 
tainly have taken that which led ſtrait on to death, 
But now whilſt Demeſibenes was in this kind of ba- 
niſhment Alexander died; and the Grecians were once 
again up in arms, encouraged by the brave attempts of 
Teoeſtbenes, who was then drawing a circumvallation 
about Antipater, whom he held cloſe beſieged in Lamia. 
Pytheas the orator, and Callimedon ſurnamed Carabus, 
-fled from Athens, and joining themſelves with Antipa- 
ter, went about with his friends and ambaſſadors to 
keep the Grecians from revolting and taking part with 
the Athenians. But on the other ſide, Demoſthenes aflo- 
_ Ciating himſelf with the ambaſſadors that came from 
Athens, aſſiſted them with his utmoſt endeavours to 


perſuade the cities to fall unanimouſly upon the Mace- 


domians, and to drive them out of Greece. Phylarchus 
mentions a ſharp debate that happened in Arcadia be- 
tween Pytheas and Demoſthenes, while they were pleading, 
one for the Macedonians, and the other for the Grecian, 
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jn the aſſembly of the people. Pyibeas is reported to 
have ſaid, that as we always ſuppoſe. there is ſome diſcaſe 
in the family into which they bring aſſes milk ; ſo where- 
ever there comes an embaſſy from Athens, that city muſt 
needs be indiſpaſed. But Demeſtbenes retorted the compa- 

riſon upon him, by ſaying, That as aſſes milk is never 
carried into a family but to reſtore it to health, ſo the Athe- 
nians never ſend their ambaſſadors to any city but on. purpoſe 
to cure the diſtemper with which it is affiieted. The peo- 
ple of Athens were ſo pleaſed with this repartee, that 
they immediately paſſed a decree for . recalling him, 
which was drawn. up by Damon the Pæanian, coulin- 
german to Demaſtbenes. They ſent him a ſhip to gina z 
and he landed at the haven of Piræus, where he was 
met, and joyfully received by all the citizens,. not ſo 
much as an Arcbon or prieſt ſtaying behind. And De- 
netrius the Magnęſian ſays, that he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, and bleſſed that day, lcoking upon his 
return as far more honourable than that of Alciliades; 
ſince he was recalled by his countrymen, not through 
any conſtraint put upon them, but by their own kind- 
neſs and free inclination. His fine ſtill remained un- 
paid, and according to law cquld not be remitted. by 
the people. But they found out a way to elude the 
law. It was a cuſtom with them to allow a certain 
quantity of money. to thoſe who were to furniſh and 
adorn the altar for the ſacrifice of Jupiter Soter. This 
office for that time they beſtowed on Demoſthenes, and 
for the performance of it ordered him fifty talents, the 
very ſum in which he was condemned. But he did 
not long enjoy his country after his return, for the 
Greeks were entirely ruined ſoon after, They loſt the 
battle at Cranon in Auguſt; the garriſon entered into 
Munychia the September following, and in Oclober De- 

moſthenes died after this manner. 

Upon the report that Antipater and Crates. were 
coming to Athens, Demoſthenes with his party took an 
opportunity to eſcape privately out of the city; but the 
people condemned them to death by a decree which was 
propoſed by Demades. DP diſperſed themſelves, fly- 

2 ing 
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ing ſome to one place, ſome to another; and Agipg: 
ter ſent about his ſoldiers into all quarters to apprehend 
them. Archias was their captain, and was thence called 
Phypadotheras, or, The Exile- bunter. He was born at 
Thurium, and is reported to have for ſome time been 
an actor of tragedies; and they fay that Polus of 
gina, the beſt actor of his time, was his ſchelar; 
but Hermippus reckons Archias among the diſciples of 
Lacritus the orator; and Demetrius ſays, he ſpent ſome 
time with Anaximenes. This Archias finding Hyperides 
the orator, Ariſtonicus of Marathon, and Himereus the 
brother of Demetrius the Phalerean at Afgina, took 
them by force out of the temple of 4jax, whither they 
were fled for ſafety, and ſent them to Antipater then 
at Cleone, where they were all put to death. Tr is ſaid 
further, that he cauſed Hyperides's tongue to be cut out. 
Being informed that Demoſtbenes had taken ſanctuary 
in the temple of Nepiune in Calaaria, he croſſed over 
thither with ſome light veſſels; and as ſoon as he had 
landed with ſome Thracian ſpearmen that came with 


him, he endeavoured to perſuade Demoſthenes to accom- 


pany him to Antipater, aſſuring him that he ſhould ſuf- 
fer no violence from him. But Demoſthenes, in his ſleep, 
the night before, had an extraordinary dream he 
thought that he was acting a tragedy,” and contended 
with Archias for the victory; and though he acquitted 
himſelf well, and gave good ſatisfaction to the ſpecta - 
tors, yet for want of better furniture and ornaments 
for the ſtage, he loſt the day. Wherefore as Archias was 
diſcourſing to him with many expreſſions of kindneſs, 
he ſat ſtil] in the ſame poſture, and looking up ſted- 
faſtly upon him, ſaid, O Archias, F was never much 
Pleaſed with your action formerly, and now J am as lililt 
moved by your promiſes. Archics beginning at this to 
grow angry and to threaten him, Now, ſaid Demeft- 
Benes, thou ſpeakeſt like the cracle of Macedon ; before 
thou didſt but act a part. Therefore wait only @ little, 
BEOS. 1 i W xbile 
F (4) Demoſthenes alludes here to of Sopbocles, wherein he forbids 
a ſpeech of Cre. z'$1n the Antigone them to bury Polynices, and _ 
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bile I urite a word or two to my family. Having ſaid 
this he withdrew; farther into the temple, and taking 
ſome paper, as if he meant to write, he put the pen 
into his mouth, and biting it, as he uſed to do when 
he was thoughtful c or writing, he held it there for ſome. 
time. Then he bowed down his head and covered it. 


to proceed from puſillanimity, laughed at him and called 
him effeminate and. cowardly. And Archias drawing 
near, deſired him to riſe up, and repeating the ſame 
kind things he had ſpoken before, he once more. 
promiſed him to make his peace with Antipater. But 
Demoſthenes perceiving that now the poiſon had pierced 
and ſeized his vitals, uncovered his head, and fixing 
his eyes upon Archias, Now, ſaid he, as ſoon as you. 


caſt out this body of mine unburied (4). 1, for my. own 
part, O gracious Neptune, while I am yet alive, ariſe up 


Macedonians have not left even thy temple unpolluted. 
After he had ſaid this he deſired to be held up, becauſe 
already he began to tremble and ſtagger; but as he 
was going forward, and paſſing oe the altar, my well 
down, and with a groan expired. 

_ Ariſto ſays that he took the poiſon « out of a goth. as 
we have mentioned. But Pappus a certain hiſtorian 
(whoſe hiſtory was recovered by Hermippus) ſays, that 
as he fell near the altar, there was found on his paper 
this beginning of a letter, and neſpiaß more, Demaſt- 
benes to Antipater. The ſuddenneſs of his death was 
much wondered at; and the Thracians who guarded the 
doors reported that he took the poiſon into his hand 
out of a rag, and put it in his mouth, and that they 
imagined it had been gold which he ſwallowed. 'But 


lowers of Archias, affirmed that he had worn it for a 


long time as an Amulet. And Eratoſthenes- himſelf 
ES fays, 


) nad his corp. to be expoſed to the dogs and birds of prey. 
1 iG „ (5) me 


ö 


. 


The ſoldiers who ſtood at the door ſuppoſing all this 


« 
4 Pleaſe you may at? the part of Creon in the tragedy, and. 


and depart out of this ſacred place; but Antipater and the 


the maid that ſerved him, being examined by the fol- 
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ſays, that he kept the poiſon in 'an hollow ring, which 
he wore as a * Many and various are the fe- 


ports of thoſe who have written concerning this matter, 


which it is unneceſſary to recount: yet I muſt not omi 
what is ſaid by Democharis, an intimate acquaintance 
of Demoſthenes, who is of opinion, it was not by the 
help of poiſon that he met with ſo ſudden and eaſy a 
death ; but that by the ſingular favour and providence 
of the Gods he was thus reſcued ſrom the cruelty of the 
Macedonians. He died the ſixteenth of Fyaneꝑſion ¶ Octo- 
ber] (5) the very day on which the women celebrate 
the moſt folemn and mournful ceremonies of the Thef- 
thophoria, and faſt all day in the temple of Ceres. 
- Soon aſter his death the people of Athens beſtowed on 
nim ſuch honours as he had deſerved. They erected 


his ſtatue in braſs; they decreed that the eldeſt of his 


family ſhould be maintained in the Prytaneum; and on 
the pedeſtal of his ſtatue was an this well- We 
inſcription: | 


Had equal courage with thy wiſdom Join'd 
Acdorn d, O great Demoſthenes, thy mind, 
Her freedom lojl Greece bad not now deplor d, 
But ftill defied the Macedonian ſword. 


They who fay that Demoſthenes himſelf was the doe 
of theſe verſes, and that he made them in Calauria, 


juſt before he took the Poiſon, talk very abſurdly and 


ridiculoufly. 
T muſt here ee an adventure which happened 
in my time a little before I went to Athens. A ſoldier 
being ſummoned to appear before his ſuperior officer, and 
to anſwer an accuſation brought againſt him, put that lit- 
tle Sold which he had into the hands of Demoſtbents's 
ſtatue. 


405 The 6 matrons an- 3 the ſixteenth day of 
nually celebrated the The/mophoria, the. month, was the day of the. 


| a feſtival inllituted in honour of greateſt mortification, forthey ſpent 


Ceres. It began the fourteenth of it in faſting from morning till 
Pranrpfion, and ended the eigh- night, and it is of this third day 


teenth. The middle day of the TRE ſpeaks in this Wome 


feſtival, which was the third, and 
- | . (i) This 
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ſtatue. The fingers of this ſtatue were Joined cloſe toge- 


ther, and near it grew a ſmall;plane-tree, from which 
many leaves (either accidentally. blown thither by the 

wind, or placed ſo on purpoſe hy the man himſelf) 
falling together, and lying round about the gold, con- 

cealed it for a long time. At length the oldier re- 
turned, and finding his treaſure entire, the fame of 
this accidegt was ſpread abroad; and many of the wits 


upon this afion ſtrove to vindicate Demoſthenes from 
| which 


the ak of corruption, . in ous epi 
they mack on the ſubject. 

As for Demades, he did not ! lon enjoy the new ho- 
nours he had obtained, the divine juſtice, in order to 
revenge the death of Demoſthenes, purſuing him into Ma- 
cedonia, where he was juſtly put to death by thoſe very 


people whom he had ſo baſely flattered. He was odious 
to them before; but at this time the accuſation. he lay 


— 5 


under was manifeſt and certafn.” For ſome of his let- 


ters were intercepted, in which he had encouraged 
Perdiccas to invade Macedonia, and to ſave the Grecians, 
who, he ſaid, hung only by an old rotten flalk, meaning 
Antivater. Of this he was accuſed by Dinarchus the 
Corinthian ; and Caſſander was ſo enraged, that he firſt 


flew his ſon in his boſom, and then gave order for his 


execution. Thus by the moſt dreadful misfortunes he 
was at length convinced, That traitors /ell themſelves faſt 


of all ; a truth which Demoſthenes had often told him 
before, and which he would never believe. Thus, 


Sus, you have the life of Demoſthenes, ſuch as T could 


collect from what I have either read or heard concern- 
ing him. 
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Ine | . For whilſt ſome ſay that he was the fon of 
a fuller, and educated in that trade (i), others deduce 


(1) This was the calumny of grandfather M. Tullius Cicero, of 
Q. Calenus. Dion. Lib. xlvi. Ci- whom he ſays in his third book 
cero in his ſecond book de Legibus de Legibus, that he was a perſon 
tells us, that his father M. Tul. of great probity, and that he con- 
lius being in an ill ſtate of health ſtantly oppoſed M. Gratidius, 
- paſſed his life at his country-ſeat though he was married to his 
at Arpinum, where he applied ſiſter. He was the author of that 
- himſelf wholly to his ſtudies. Ci- ſaying mentioned by Cicero in 
* cero was forty-three years old the ſecond book de Oratore ; Our 

© when his, father died. He was people are like the Syrians, whom 

born before the death of his ave expe/e to ſale in the market; be 
5 among 


Catuli; and therefore when being Quæ 
made an oblation of ſome ſilver plate to Colle, he 
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the ori Wy. bis! iy from (2 N Tullus Aelius, an illu- 


ſtrious King of the Fei: he, who firſt of that 
houſe was ſurnamed Giceroz: feema:to:have been a conſir 
derable perſonꝶ becauſe they ho ſueceeded him did not 


only retain but were fond of that name, though. vvlgarly 
made a ſubject of laughter. Fot the Latini call a Vetch 


Cicer, and 4 flat exereſcence in: the teſemhlance of a 


vetch on the vp. of bis dale, Se him. dle Werum of 


Cicero (3). 107 Rr on 7959 

But this Cera hoſe: hiſtory. am: writing, when 
ſome of his friends adviſed him-to lay aſide or change 
that name When he firſt ood; for a publick office, and 


engaged ip affairs of ſtate, anſwered them with a great 


deal of ſpirit, and boldneſs, hat he mould firive to render 


1he name of Cicero more glorious than ibat of thi Scauri and 


ſtor of Sjcily he 


inſcribed on it his two firſt names Marcus and Tullius; 


but inſtead of the third he jocgſely commanded the arti- 


ficer to engrave the figure of a Velch. T heſe thingy. are 


related concerning his name, 


Of Cicero's birth it is — Nh his mother was 
delivered without pain or labour, on (4) the third of 
January, that day on which at preſent the magiſtrates 


of Rome pray and ſacrifice for the Emperor. It is ſaid 
alſo that a ſpectre appeared to his nurſe, and foretold 


that the child ſhe then ſuckled ſhould afterwards be- 


come a great benefit to the Roman ſtate. Theſe things 


might paſs for idle dreams, had he not himſelf ſoon 


monſtrated. the truth of the ae = or. when 3 
| was 


among them who bau, mf Greek 
I the greateſt knavr. 


(2) This 7 ullus Attius was the 


perſon to whom Coriolanus retired 
in his baniſhment, almoſt four 
hundred years | before the mar of 


Cicero. 


(3) plays account of this is 


more 9 Who * that 


this name was 1 by a fill 


in raifing this kind of grain, in 
the ſame manner as the name of 
Fabius, Lentulus, Ph, &c. Lib. 


16:6: 1h 
(4) He was born in the fix 


vo and forty-ſeventh year 


of Rome, one hundred and four 
years before the birth of our Sa- 
viour. Pompey was born in the 


ſame year. ES 
(5) E/eyls 


"ow We LIF E off 


was of preper age to go to ſchool, he ſhowed 

diſtinguiſned genius, and obtained ſuch l 1 
mong his companions, that their fathers would oſten 
viſit the ſchool, in order to ſee Cicero themſelves, and 
be eye witneſſes of that great capacity and quickneſs 
in learning for which he was ſo much celebrated; but 
the ruder ſort were a with their children, when 
they ſaw them, as they walked together, receive W 


| with reſpe& into the middle place. 


He was born with that diſpoſition which Plato re- 
ires in a man of learning and a philoſopher; for he 


was inclined to every kind of knowledge, and deſpiſed 


no branch of literature or- ſcience; but at firſt he had 
a more g_ propenſity to poetry, and there is a 

poem ſtiſl extant, written by him when a boy, in Tetra- 
— verſe, called Pontius Glaucus (5). In progreſs of 
time, applying himſelf ſtill more to thoſe ſtudies, he be- 
came not only an excellent orator, (6) but alſo one of 
the moſt eminent amongſt the Roman poets. His glory 
as an orator ſtil] remains, notwithſtanding the many in- 
novations that have been made in the language fince his 
time; but his poetry is now held in no eftimation, by 


| reaſon of the many excellent poets who have ſince ſuc- 


ceeded and ſurpaſſed him. 

When he left his puerile ſtudies, he beeame an r 
of Pbilo the academick, who, above all the other ſcholars 
of wr n was admired oy the Rowans for his elo- 

quence . 


(5) Zkbylus wrote a tra eedy 
upon this Glaucus, who had been 


2 celebrated fiſherman, and one 


day after eating of a certain herb 


_ jJamped into the ſea, and became 
a fea God. Ciceros poem upon 
the fame ſubject, which was ex- 


tant in the days or Plutarcb. is 


now loſt. 


6) He | tranſlated Aratus into 
verſe at the age of ſeventeen ; 
and wrote a poem, in which he 


celebrated the actions of Marius, 
and which was ſo much eſteemed 


that Foals faid it would' live to 


an infinite number of ages, ca- 


neſcet Seeclis innumerabilibus ; but 


therein he was deceived, for it 1s 
many ages fince it was loſt. He 


wrote alſo another poem, in three 
books, upon his own Conſulſhip, 


which is loſt likewiſe. But when 
Plutarch calls him the moſt eminent 
among the Roman poets, that en- 
comium mult be confined to the 
age wherein he lived, without 
ſtretching it further, 'for. Cicero 


never was thought preferable, nor 


indeed equal to Plautus, Terence, 


Afra- 


een 


L 


— 
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quence and loved for the goodneſs of his character. He 
alſo applied himſelf ro Autius Ca vola, an eminent lawyer, 


and chief of the ſenate, under whom he made a great 
progreſs in the knowledge of the laws. For ſome time 
he ſerved in arms under Sylla in the Marfan war; but 


perceiving the commonwealth running into factions, 
and theſe factions tending to an abſolute monarchy, he 


lite, and ſpent 


again, betdok himſelf to his retired and contemplative 
his whole time in ſtudy and in conver- 


ſing with the learned Greeks,” till Sy//a had obtained the 


government, and the com 


. $ * 


degree ſettled. 


About this time Olla having 8 expoſed to ſale by 
auction the eſtate of a certain citizen, who was killed, 


monwealth ſeemed in ſome 


- 


as if he had been profcribed(7), and cauſing it to be ad- 


Judged to his emancipated: ſlave Chry/ogouns 
of two thouſand drachmas, Roſ/cius the ſon and heir of 


ouies for the ſum 


the deceaſed loudly complained of it, and clearly proved 


that what had thus been ſold for two thouſand drachmas 


was worth two hundred and fifty talents. Hereupon 


Hylla, who was greatly incenſed at having his actions 


called in queſtion, brought a charge againſt Roſcius for 


the murder of his father, and appointed Cbryſaganus to 
manage the evidence. No one had courage 
appear in this young man's cauſe, all declining the office 


enough to 


through fear of Sylias cruelty. He being thus deſerted, 


fed for refuge to Cicero, whoſe friends encouraged him 


 Afranius, and ſome others. As 
for the poets his contemporaries, 


unleſs we had ſeen his poems we 


cannot judge whether he deſerves. 
to be preferred to Catullus, Varro, 


and Lucretizs. ' There is now re- 


maining no more than a fragment 


of fourteen 'or fifteen lines of his 
poem upon Marius, and another 
of aboutthree or fourſcore of that 
upon his own Conſulſhip. That 


of which the moſt remains is his 


poem from Aratus. But this js 
not ſufficient for us to form our 
judgment upon. 


(7) This happened in the 


ppen 
year of Rome ſix hundred and ſe. 


venty-three, Cicero being then in 
his twen ſeventh year, under the 


Confulſhip of Corn. Sylla the ſe- 


cond time, and of Q. Cæcillus Me- 
tellus Pius, The time limited to 
the proſcription was expired, and 
they who had eſcaped were re- 
turned, and then it was that Sylla 
murdered Neſcius the father, and 
ſet his eſtate up to auction. For 


this reaſon Plutarch ſays, He was 


killed as if he had been proſeribell, 


(e) Inflead 
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to comply with. Raſciuss requeſt, ſince he could-never 
have a fairer and more honourable introduction to glory 4 


1 


He therefore undertook the deſence, carried the cauſe, 


and was univerſ ally admired,” But fearing $//z's reſent- 
ment, he travelled into Greece, and gave out, that he 


did it in order to his health: and indeed he was ex- 


tremely lean and ſlender, having ſuch a weakneſs in 


his ſtomach, that he could never eat but. little, and 
that not till late in the evening: his voice was good and 
ſtrong, but it was harſh and not ſufficiently mellowed 
by: exerciſe, ſo that in the vehemence and heat of ſpeak- 
ing, he always raiſed it to ſo high a tone, that there 
was reaſon to fear it might injure his health. When he 
came to Arbens he was an auditor of Autiochus the Aſca- 
Joxite; being charmed with the volubility and elegance 
of his language; although: he did not approve of the 
change in his opinions: for Antiochus had now fallen off 
from the new academy, and forſaken the ſect of Car- 
xeades, (either from clear conviction and the evidence of 
ſenſe, or, as ſome ſay. through ambition and oppoſition 


to the followers of Cliromachus and Pbilo,) and in moſt 


things embraced the doctrine of the Stoicks.” Cicero ap- 
plied himſelf with the more ardour to theſe ſtudies be- 


cauſe he had reſolved, if he faiſed in his deſign of riſing 
in the ſtate, to quit the Forum and all political affairs, 


and to retire to Atbens, and ſpend his life in tranquil- 
tiry! and the ftudy of philoſophy. But not long after 
he received the news of Sylla's death. His body, being 
ſtrengthened by gymnaſtick exerciſes, was now become 
firm and robuſt, and his voice was thoroughly formed, 


and rendered full, ſonorous, ſweet, and ſuitable to 


the habit of his body. For theſe reaſons, and becauſe 
his friends at Rome earneſtly ſollicited him by letters, 
and Antiochus alſo perſuaded him to engage in publick 
affairs, he again applied himſelf to rhetorick, as the 
roper inſtrument of a ſtateſman, and re- excited his po- 
Wh eke. both ee, excreiſing; himſelf in de- 
60 (7 | clamations, 5 


(68) bi 19244 . . the ſon ſaid  Apallonins Molo, He has 
of * Plutarch ſhoald have made the lame miſtake in the 


ca 
e 


life 


59 * 
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ddamations, and frequenting the celebrated Orators of ; 
that time. This induced him to travel into A, and: 


to Rhodes. Amongſt the Afar rhetoricians he converſed 
with Xenocles of Adramytius, Dionyſius of Magnifia,' and: 
Menippus the Carian; and at Rhodes. he ſtudied under 
the rhetorician Apollonius the ſon of Molo (8), and Poft-. 


donius the philoſopher, It is reported that Apollonius not 
underſtanding the Roman language, defired Cicero to 


declaim in Greek, and that he readily. obeyed him, as. 


knowing it the beſt way to have his defects amended. 


After he had ended his declamation, others were aſto- 
niſhed, and contended who-ſhould praiſe him moſt; but 
Apollonius, as he had diſcovered no great pleaſure whilſt 
he heard him, ſo when he had done, ſat muſing with 
himſelf ſome conſiderable time; at which Cicero being 
diſturbed, Apollonius ſaid to him, 1 praife and admire thee, 
Cicero, put 1 pity the fortune of Greece, when-I ſee n 
eloquence, the only ornaments that were left her, ” —_ Iran. 
ſported to the Romans. 1 
And now when Cicero, full of expectation, was eanbity 
bent upon political affairs, a certain Oracle blunted the 
, edge of his inclination z for conſulting the God at Delphz: 
how he ſhould arrive at the ſummit ot glory, the yilia 


anſwered, By making his own genius, and not the opinion 


of the people, the guide of his life. Therefore at firſt he 
paſſed his time in Rome cautiouſly, and was very back= 
ward in putting up for publick offices; ſo that he was: 
at that time in little eſteem, and had got the names of 
Greek and Scholar, common terms of reproach, which 
the meaneſt of the people had in their mouths upon all 
occaſions. But being by nature very deſirous of fame, 
and being encouraged alſo by his father and relations, he 
applied himſelf to pleading, in which he arrived to great 


eminence, and that not by ſlow degrees, for on a ſudden 


his glory ſhone forth, and he far ſurpaſſed all the other 
orators. At firſt it is ſaid he was, as well as Demoſthenes, 
very defective i in action; and therefore he diligently ap- 


pPlied 


(9) This 
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plied himſelf ſometimes to Raſcius the comedian, ànd 
ſometimes to Æſepus the tragedian. They report of 
this Aſopus, that whilſt he was repreſenting on the 
theatre Atreus deliberating in what manner he ſhould re. 
venge himſelf on Thyejtes, he was ſo tranſported beyond 
himſelf in the heat of action, that with his ſceptre he 
ſtruck one of his ſervants who was haſtily croſſing the 
ſtage, and laid him dead upon the place. And ſuch 
afterwards was Ciceros action, that it did not a little 
contribute to render his OA perſuaſive. Where- 
fore deriding the orators of his time, who knew no 
other way to touch their hearers but by making a great 
noiſe, he ſaid, 1: was want of ability to ſpeak that made 
ibem- bawl, as lame men who cannot walk are forced ia get 
on borſeback. And indeed his facetious humour and diſ- 
poſition to raillery ſeemed very proper and agreeable at 
the bar; but by uſing it to exceſs he offended many, 
and acquired the character of a malignant ill-natured' 
man. ag, 1 
He was appointed Quæſtor in a great ſcarcity of 
corn, and had Sicily for his province; where though he 
at firſt diſpleaſed ſome, by compelling them to ſend in 
their proviſions to Rome, yet after they had had expe- 
rience of his care, juſtice, and clemency, they ho- 
noured him more than ever they had done any of their 
vernors before. Not long after ſome young men of 
noble families, who had been charged with cowardice 
and ſome other offences againſt martial diſcipline, were 
ſent back from Rome to the Prætor of Sicily ; but Cicero 
ſo excellently managed their defence, that he got them 
all diſcharged. As he was returning to Rome with a high 
opinion of himſelf on account of the ſucceſs of his admini- 
ftration, a pleaſant accident, as he himſelf tells us (9), be- 
fel him on the road; for meeting with an eminent citi- 
zen of Rome in Campania, whom he looked . = 
B © | | | rlend, 
(9 This is told in his oration id rant uſe to refort, I muſt confiſ 
for Plancius. Leaving Sicily, ſays I was much mortified when one of 
he, af the expiration of my QAuæ- them aſked me, When I came from 
forſhip, and arriving at Puteoli, Rome, and if any news was ſtirr- 
evbere a great many citizens of the ing there? I replied, That I woes ' 


Juft 


, 
- 


ſeats of his friends. 


M. T. nete. wig 
friend, -and aſking | 
thought of his actions, imagining that the whole city 
had been filled with the fame and glory of what he had 
done, he anſwered, hy, Cicero, where haſt thou. been 
all this time? It mortified him extremely to perceive 
that the report of his actions was fallen into the city. of 
Rome as into an immenſe ocean, without any return of 
publick praiſe. And therefore afterwards conſidering 
with himſelf, that the glory he contended for was an 


infinite thing, and that there was no end nor meaſure in 


ſuch purſuits, he abated much of his ambitious thoughts. 
Yet, nevertheleſs, he was exceſſively pleaſed with his 
own praiſe, and continued to the very laſt moſt paſſion: 
ately deſirous of glory; which often interrupted the 
proſecution of his wiſeſt deſigns. EC e 
Applying himſelf now more reſolutely to publick 
buſineſs, he accounted it an abſurd thing, that arti- 


ficers who uſe veſſels and inſtruments that are inanimate, 
| ſhould know the name, place, and uſe of every one of 


them, and yet that the ſtateſman, who manages: pub- 
lick affairs by men, ſhould be negligent and: careleſs 


in the knowledge of the citizens; and therefore he 
not only acquainted himſelf with the names of the ci- 


tizens, but alſo knew the particular place where any 
one of the more eminent of them dwelt, what lands 


he poſſeſſed, the friends he made uſe of, and who were 
his neighbours ; and when he travelled in any part of 


Traly, he could readily name and ſhow the eſtates and 


Having but a ſmall eſtate, though ſufficient for his 
own expences, it was much wondered that he took 


neither fees nor gifts from his clients ; which ſelf-de- 
nial appeared more eſpecially in the proſecution of Ver- 
res. This Verres had been Prætor of Sicily, where he 
committed many horrible crimes and exactions, and the 

, | 3s Sicilians 
juſt returned from my province. 0 What, Do you not know that be avas 
from Africa, I ſuppofe, ſaid he, No, Quæſtor at Syracuſe? Jt theſe 


out of Sicily, replied I, auith great words I determined to be angry no 
jadignation. Then another aubo longer, and joined with the reft, who 


| had mind to be thought wijer ſaid, came thither to drink the waters. . 


(.) The 


him what the Romans: ſaid and 
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ceed to ſentence. 


” 


uts him 


Sicilians being come to Rome in order to pro 


 Cicero.caufed him to be condemned, not by ſpeaking, 


but in a manner by, declining to ſpeak. For the ma- 
giſtrates favouring Verres (1), had deferred the trial by 
ſeveral adjournments to che laſt day; whereupon. C;- 
cero, who ſaw: there would not be ſufficient time for the 
advocates to be heard, nor to bring the cauſe to an 
iſſue in the uſual method, roſe up, and ſaid, there was 


no need of ſpeeches; and therefore having produced and 


examined the witneſſes, he required the judges to pro- 
And yet there are many pleaſant things ſaid to be 
ſpoken: by Cicero in this cauſe. As when an emanci- 


pated ſlave, by name (2) Cæcilius, ſuſpected of being a 


Few, would have ſet aſide the Sicilians, and undertaken 
the proſecution of Yerres himſelf, Cicero ſaid, But: what 


Bas a Jew to do with fwines fleſh? For the Romans call a 


boar pig, Verres. When Verres reproached Cicero for 


effeminacy, he replied, Lou ſhould bave given this reproath 


to your own children; for Yerres had a fon juſt arrived 
at the age of puberty, / who was ſuppoſed baſely to 
proftitute his beauty. Hortenſius the orator not daring 
directly to undertake the defence of Verres, was yet 
perſuaded to appear for him at the laying on of the fine, 

(1) The magiſtrates were not going through the cauſe in the 
in the intereſt of Yerre:. It is true ordinary forms. Cicero therefore 
that 2. Hortenſus, Q. Metellus, reſolved to ſhorten the procedure, 


and M. Metellus, the two for- 
mer of whom were nominated for 
the Conſulſhip, and the third for 


the Prætorſhip the enſuing year, 
were friends to Verres; and every 


method was practiſed to prevent 
the cauſe from being tried till 
they ſnould enter upon their of- 


fice. And Verres ſucceeded in 
this ſo far, that the trial did 


not come on till within a few 


days before the expiration of the 


year; though it was not deferred 


(as Plutarch repreſents it) to the 


very laſt day. Theſe days that 
remained were not ſufficient for 


that the affair might be deter- 
mined beſore the preſent magi- 
ſtrates went out of their office. 
So that of the ſeven orations 
againſt Verres no mote than two 
were delivered, which were only 


\ preparatory to the cauſe, This 


happened in the year of Rome 
683, Cicero being then in his 


thirty-eighth year. 


(2) This was Quintus Cæcilius 
Niger, a Sicilian, who had been 


Qaæſtor to Verres, during his Præ- 
"torſhip in that iſland. He pre- 
. tended that it was his right to ac- 


cuie 
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Sphinx for his reward: Cicero, in 


ſome paſſage of his ſpeech, obliquely reflecting on him, 
Hortenſius told him be was not ſkilful in ſolving riddles 3 
No! fays Cicero, and yet you have a Sphinx at home. _ 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero who ſet the fine 
but at ſeventy · five myriads of Drachmæ, lay under the 
ſuſpicion of being bribed to leſſen the ſum (3). But 
yet the Sicilians, in teſtimony of their gratitude, ſent and 
brought him many preſents from that iſland when he 
was aile; of which he made no private advantage for 
himſelf; he only made uſe of their generoſity to 1 
dawn the grice of viduals. i” Loi. 

He had a very pleaſant ſeat in the territory of Arpi- 
zum, a farm near Naples, and another near Pompeii, but 
neither of any great value. The portion of his wife 
Terentia amounted to twelve myriads, and his own in- 
heritance was computed at nine myriads of Drachme z 


on this he lived genteelly and temperately, with ſome 


learned Greeks and Romans whom he kept in his houſe. 
He rarely if at any time took his meal till ſun- ſet; and 


that was not ſo much on account of buſineſs, as becauſe 


of his bad health and the weakneſs of his ſtomach. 


He was otherwiſe in the care of his body very regular 


1 ä e ee 05 wy, bt 33 475 T7. TS 


the cauſe into his hands in or- T 
Plutarch, ar his tranſcribers. It 


and exact, ſo that in anointing and rubbing himſelf, and 


cuſe Verres . but be was fully re- 


futed by Cicero, who very well 
knew that he was ſecretly a friend 
to Verres and only wanted to get 


* 


(3) It was computed that Ver- 
res had raiſed by his extortions 


Vuadringenties H. S. or 3229101. 


and as the legal penalty in theſe 


caſes was double the ſum which the 


offender had exacted, he ought to 


have been fined 645832 J. and Ci- 


cero himſelf in his firſt oration, be- 
fore he had got a diſtin account, 
demanded, upon. a groſs calcula- 
tion, that he ſhould be fined Mil- 


lies H. S. or 807291 J. It is there- 
ih Vol. V. ; ; 


* 


: 76 incredible that be ſhould of 


. 


In 


terwards ſet the fine ſo low as the 

ſum here mentioned by Plutarch, 
50000 Drachmez, or 242181. 
his muſt be an error either of 


appears indeed from Aſconius Pe- 
dianus that Cicero reduced his de- 


mand to the ſingle ſum of Qua- 


dringenties Hl. S. But whether 


this was done on account of Ver- 
ress ſubmiſſion, or to ſhorten: the 


trouble of the proſecutors, or for 


ſome other reaſon, it is very im- 


probable from Ciceros general 
character, and from what Platareb 
himſelf ſays in the next ſentence, 
that it was owing to briberyß. 


( Cars 
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in walking, he had a ſtated rule. By this manage- 


ment he improved his conftitution, and by degrees ir 
became fo ſtrong and healthy, that he was able to en- 
dure great fatigue and labour, 3 
He made over his paternal ſeat to his brother, and 
he himfelf dwelt near the Palatine mount, that thoſe 


52 


wjho came to wait upon him might not have far to 
walk. And indeed thoſe who daily appeared at his 


door were not fewer than thoſe who paid their court to 
Craſſus for his riches, or to Pompey for his power amongſt 
the ſoldiers, though they were the greateſt and moſt 


admired of all the Romans at that time. Nay Pompey 


| himſelf courted Ciceros friendſhip, and Cicero's conduct 

and intereſt in the commonwealth contributed very 
much to the encreaſe of Pompey's power and reputation. 
When many and great competitors ſtood with him for 
the Prætorſhip, he was choſen before them all, and in 
the decifion'of cauſes ſhowed great juſtice and integrity. 
(4) It is reported that Licinius Macer, who himſelf had 
great power in the city, and was ſupported alſo by 
Craſſus, was accuſed before him of extortion, and that 
in confidence of his own intereſt, and the diligence of 
his friends, whilſt the judges were debating about the 
ſentence, he went to his on houſe, where haſtily cut- 
ting his hair, and putting on a white gown, as if he 
had been already acquitted, he returned again towards 
the court ; but 22 meeting him in the porch, and 
telling him, that he was condemned by general ſut- 
frage, he went home, took to his bed, and died imme- 
diately (5). Cicerò by this ſentence acquired great re- 
ee „ putation 
(4 ] Caius Licinius Macer being equi fuiſſemus, tamen multo majo- 
accuſed of embezzlements, the rem fructum ex populi exiſtimations, 
cauſe was tried by Cicero He 7/lo damnato, cepimus, quam ex if- 
was an intimate friend, and near fius, fi ab/olutus effet, gratia cejiſ- 
relation to Craſſus, whoſe autho- fen. i. e. The reputation he 
rity was very great; notwith- he acquired from the people on 
ſtanding which he was condemn- account of his equity and juſtice 
ed by Cicero. Cicero ſpeaks of this for condemning him, was more 
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affair, Ep: ad Ait. I. 3. Nos hic in- important than any benefit be 


credibili, ac fingulari Populi voluntate might have received from the fa- 
de C. Macro tran/eginus, cui cum vour and gratitude of Macer uh 
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ene 
putation for his ſtrict adtniniſtration. of juſtice. There 


was another perſon named Vatinius, of a ſurly temper, 


who uſed to behave very diſreſpectfully to the judges 
when he was pleading, and who had his neck ſwoln 


with ſcrophulous humours. This man one day ac- 


coſted Cicero as he was upon the bench, and demanded 
ſome favour of the court; whilſt Cicero was demurring 
upon it, and doubting with himſelf whether it ſhould 
be granted or not, he ſaid, I would not heſitate ſo long 
upon it if I was Prætor; Cicero turning towards him re- 
plied, but my neck is not ſo thick as yours (6). . 

Two or three days before his office expired, Manilius 


vas brought before him, and charged with extortion. 


This Manilius was greatly beloved by the common 


people, and was thought to be proſecuted only for 
Pompey's ſake, whoſe particular friend he was; and there- 


fore, when he had aſked a ſet time for his trial, and 
Cicero had fixed upon the next day, the common peo- 
ple · were highly offended, becauſe it had been the cuſ- 
tom of the Prætors to allow ten days at leaſt to the 
accuſed, The Tribunes therefore cited Cicero to appear 
before the people, and called him to account for this 
behaviour; whereupon deſiring to be heard, he ſaid, 
That as he bad always treated \the accuſed with bumanity 
and indulgence, as far as the law allowed, ſo he thought it 
bard to deny the ſame to Manilius; for which reaſon be 
bad on purpoſe appointed that day, of which. only, as Præ- 


tor, be was maſter ; and that it was not the part of thoje 


who were defirous to belp him, to refer the judgment of his 


cauſe to another Prætor. Theſe words made a wondere - 


ful 


he had acquitted him. inftantly expired ; ſo that Cicerd 


(5) Yalerius Maximus relates did not pronounce the ſentence 3 
this ſlory differently. He ſays by which Macer's eſtate was ſaved 


that Macer was in the court ex- to his ſon Licinius Caluus. But 


pecting the iſſue ; but perceiving Cicero himſelf ſays that he aQu- 


Cicero ready to give judgment x condemned him. Ep. ad 
againſt him, he ſent one to let Ar I. 4. N 
him know that he was dead, and (6) A thick neck was looked 
ſtopping his breath at the ſame upon by the ancients as a token 
time with an handkerchief, he of impudence and temerity. 


D d 2 (7) This 
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ful change in the minds of the x people, who! bigkly 
commended him, and deſired 2 he himſelf would 
undertake the defence of Manilius. This he willingly 
conſented to, principally for the ſake of Pompey who 
was abſent; and therefore preſenting himſelf again be- 
fore the people, and giving an account of the whole 
affair from the beginning in an oration, he inveighed in 
ſtrong terms againſt thoſe who adhered to the intereſt of 
the oligarchy, and envied Pompey. 
Tet he was preferred to the Conſulſbip no Jeſs by 
the favour of the nobility than of the common people; 
both uniting their intereſts to confer that dignity on 
him for the good of the publick. The occaſion was 
this. The change of government made by Sylla, which 
at firſt ſeemed harſh and wneaſy, by time and uſe now 
appeared to the people a very tolerable conſtitution. 
There were indeed ſome who endeavoured to alter and 
ſubvert the preſent ſtate of affairs, but more for their 
own private gain than the publick good. Pompey being 
at this time employed in the war againſt the kings of 
Pontus and Armenia, there was wanting a ſufficient force 
at Rome to ſuppreſs thoſe who were aiming at the de- 
ſtruction . of the government. At the head of theſe 
was Lucius Catilina, a man of a bold and enterprizing 
ſpirit, and of conſummate artifice and diſſimulation. 
Beſide many other ſcandalous crimes, he was accuſed 
of: having debauched his own daughter, and killed his 
own brother; and to prevent his being called to account 
for this action, he perſuaded $y//a to put his brother in the 
liſt of thoſe who were proſcribed, as if he had been 
ſtill living. Theſe profligates having got ſuch a cap- 
tain to head them, united themſelves by the ſtrongeſt 
engagements, and among other things by ſacrificing 
a man, and eating of bis fleſh. Catiline had already 
corrupted the greateſt part of the Reman youth, by 
procuring for them every;day new pleaſures, ſupplying 
them with women, and giving them money to anſwer the 
expence of their conſtant riots and debauches, All Eitu, 
ria was in a diſpoſition to revolt, and a great part of 
Gallia 6 ſalpina; but Rome itſelf ſeemed moſt ready for 
1 8 2 a _— 
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a change, by reaſon of the unequal diſtribution of 
wealth in the city; for perſons of the higheſt rank and 
ſpirit had impoveriſhed themſelves'by exhibiting pub- 
lick ſhows and entertainments, by - ſoliciting for of- 
fices, and erecting ſumptuous buildings, whereby the 
riches of the city were fallen into the hands of mean 
and deſpicable perſons ; ſo that in this tottering ſickly 
ſtate of the commonwealth, a ſmall force was ſufficient 
to overſet it, and it was in the power of every darin 
man to accompliſh its ruin. | 


Catiline being deſirous firſt of all to ſecure ſome place 


of ſtrength from whence he might with the greater ad. 


vantage make his attack upon the ſtate, put up for the 
Conſulſhip, and was in great hopes of having Cains An- 
tonius for his collegue, a man, of himſelf not fit to be a 
leader either in good or bad deſigns, but who would be 
a conſiderable acceſſion to the power of another, who 
ſhould have the conduct of him. Mot of the nobility 
foreſeeing this danger, preſſed, Cicero to ſtand for the 
Conſulſhip; the people too ſupported his pretenſions 
with great zeal and chearfulneſs; ſo that Cazi/ine miſcar- 
ried, and Cicero and Caius Antonius were choſen Conſuls ; 
though amongſt all the competitors Cicero was the only 
man whoſe father was of Equeſtrian, and not of Senato- 
rial rank. „ GW | EL 
Though the deſigns of Catiline were not yet publickly 
known; yet immediately upon Cicero's entrance on the 
Conſulſhip, ſeveral important affairs happened which 
were the preludes to the conteſt that was to follow. 
For on the one fide, they who by the laws of Sy//a were 
incapable of any publick offices, being neither inconſi- 
derable in power nor number, ſolicited for them and 
made their court to the people; and it muſt be confeſ- 
kd that they alledged many things againſt the violence 
and tyranny of Sula, which were in reality very juſt 
and true, but they were then urged at an improper 
time, and tended only to embroil and diſtreſs the go- 
vernment. On the other ſide, the Tribunes of the peo- 
ple propoſed laws with the ſame view; for they were 
for conſtituting Decemviri with abſolute power, who, as 
e,, 


— 
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ſavereigns were to have the'right of ſelling the publick 
lands throughout all Hay and Sria, and whatſoever 


whom they pleaſed, ' of planting colonies, of taking 
money out of the treaſury, and of levying and paying 
what ſoldiers they ſhould think needtul. This exor- 
bitant power made ſeveral of the nobility, eſpecially | 
Antonius, Cicero's collegue, favour the law, in hopes of 
being of the number. It was alſo thought that he was 
no ſtranger to Catiline's deſigns, nor averſe to them, 
becauſe he was involved in debt; and this ſerved to 
augment the fears of all thoſe who were well-wiſhers 
to their country. | 8477 323552 
Cicero endeavouring in the firſt place to provide a 
remedy againſt this danger, got the province of Mace- | 
donia to be decreed to Antonius, and relinquiſhed Gaul, 
which had been allotted to himſelf. This favour had 
ſuch an effect upon Antonius, that Cicero found him as 
obſequious as an hired player, and always ready to act 
an under part to him and to ſecond him in his deſigns 
for the good of his country. When he had rendered 
him thus tractable and ſubmiſſive, he with greater 
courage attacked the innovators; and therefore making 
an oration in the ſenate againſt this new law, he ſo 
confounded thoſe who had propoſed it, that they had | 
nothing to reply (7). But the Tribunes ſtill perſiſted 
in their deſign, and ſummoned the Conſuls to appear 
before the people. Cicero far from being alarmed at 
this, ordered the ſenate to attend him; and preſenting 
himſelf to the people, he not only cauſed that law to 
be rejected, but put the Tribunes out of all hopes of 
ſucceeding in ſome other points they had in agitation; 
ſuch an aſcendant had he over them by the power of 
his eloquence. For of all the orators he moſt clearly 
demonſtrated to the Romans that what is juſt and honour- 
able is by eloquence rendered pleaſing too, and that 
truth when fully repreſented has an irreſiſtible force. He 
7) This was his firſt oration (8) His name was Lucius Roſciut 


. 


de lege Agraria againſt Rullus, and Otho. This law paſled ſour 2 
it was followed by two more. before, when Piſo and Glabrio 
2 | : 5 were 
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ſhowed them that it is the buſineſs of a wiſe and ſkilful, 


ſtateſman, in action always to prefer that which is 


honeſt before that which is popular, and in ſpeaking, 
to ſeparate that which is offenſive; from that which is 
ſalutary. We have a ſtrong inſtance. of the perſuaſive- 
neſs of his eloquence, in an accident which. happened 
in the theatre during his Conſulſhip. Before his time 


the Roman knights were placed promiſcuouſly in the 


theatre among the common people. Marcus Otbo in 


his 1 was the firſt who in honour to that or- 


der diſtinguiſhed them from the other citizens, and ap- 


pointed them a proper ſeat, which they ſtill enjoy (8). 
This the common people reſented as an indignity done 


to them; and therefore one day when Oibo appeared in 
the theatre, they in reproach hiſſed him; the knights 
on the contrary clapped their hands and received him 


with great applauſe; rg Ps then repeated and en- 
nig 


creaſed their hiſſing, the hts redoubled their ap- 
plauſe; upon this an open quarrel enſued, and they 


* 


began to reproach each other, ſo that the theatre was 


in great diſorder. Cicero being informed of it came 


thither in perſon; and ſummoning the people into the 
temple of Bellona, he reproved and admoniſhed them in 
ſuch ſtrong terms, that returning immediately into the 
theatre, they clapped their hands in honour of Otbo, 


and contended with the knights who ſhould give him 


the greateſt demonſtrations of reſpect. 


In the mean time Caziline's accomplices, who were at 
firſt alarmed and intimidated, began to take courage 


and aſſembling together, they exhorted one another 
_ vigorouſly to proſecute their deſign before Pompey's re- 
turn, who, as it was ſaid, was now on his march to- 


ward Rome with all his forces. But Catiline's chief con- 
fidence was in the veteran ſoldiers, who had ſerved un» 
der Hylla, and were now diſperſed throughout Tah; but 
the greateſt number of them,. and the moſt valiant and 
experienced, were ſcattered up and down in the cities 


were Conſuls; but he was. not Prætor, he was then Tribune of 


on 


the people. 


r 
of Etruria, dreaming of new plunder, and being al- 
ready in their imaginations a of all the riches of 
Tahy. Theſe having for their leader an officer named 
Manlius, who had ſignalized himſelf in the wars under 
Hlla, joined themſelves to Catiline, and came to Rome 
to aſſiſt him with their ſuffrages at the election. For 
che again ſued for the Conſulſhip, having reſolved to 
kill Cicero in the tumult of the aſſembly,  _ 
It ſeemed as if ſome God did by earthquakes, thun- 
ders, and ſpectres, forete] the deſign; and there were 
alſo intimations from men concerning it, true enough 
in themſelves, though not ſufficient for the conviction 
of a perſon ſo noble and powerful as Catiline. Where- 
fore Cicero deferring the day of election, ſummoned Ca- 
tiline into the ſenate, and there examined him concerning | 
the reports that he had heard. Catiline believing there 
were many in the ſenate deſirous of change, and being 
deſirous to give a proof of his reſolution to the conſpira- 
tors preſent, anſwered with a deſperate boldneſs, What 
harm do I do, if when there are two bodies, the one lean and 
confumptive with a head, the other large, and ſtrong without 
one, I put a head to that body which wants it? This being 
enigmatically ſpoken of the ſenate and people, ſtill more 
terrified Cicero. Wherefore, when the day of election 
came, he armed himſelf with a coat of mail, and was 
conducted from his own houſe into the Campus Martius 
by the moſt eminent of the citizens, and a great num- 
ber of the Roman youth. There he deſignedly threw 
aſide his upper garment, and expoſed his coat of mail 
to publick view, that all might be ſenſible of the dan- 
ger he was in. The ſight of it irritated the people to a 
nes and made them gather round about him 
for his defence. Atlaſt, when they came to give their 
votes, Catiline mer with a ſecond repulſe, and Silanus 
and Murena were choſen Conſulss. 
Not long after this, when Catiline's ſoldiers were got 
together in a body in Etriria, the day appointed tor 
the execution of their deſign being near at hand, three 
of the moſt eminent and powerful citizens of Rome, 
„ Marcus 
: (9) Salut and Cicero call one of them Caius Cornelius; _ | 
N does 
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went in the dead of the night to Ciceros houſe, where 


knocking at the gate, and calling up the porter, they 
commanded him to awake Cicero, and tell him they 
were there. The buſineſs was this. Craſſuss porter af- 


ter ſupper had delivered him ſeveral letters brought by 
an unknown perſon: ſome of them were directed to 
others, and one to Craſſus himſelf, but no name was 
ſubſcribed. This only Craſſus read; and it informed 
him, that there was a great ſlaughter intended by Cati- 


line, and adviſed him to leave the city: the others he 


did not open, but went with them immediately to Cicero, 
being affrighted at the danger, and willing to free him- 


ſelf from the ſuſpicion he lay under on account of his 
_ familiarity with Catiline. Cicero having conſulted with 


them what was proper to be done, aſſembled the ſenate 


at break of day, and then delivered the letters to thoſe 


to whom they were directed, commanding them to read 


them publickly. They were all to the ſame purpoſe, 
containing an account of the conſpiracy, When Oui 


tus Arrius, a man of prætorian dignity, had declared 


that forces were aſſembled in Etruria, and that he had 
received information that Manlius was hovering about 


the cities in thoſe parts with a conſiderable body of men, 
in expectation of an inſurrection in Rome, the ſenate 
paſſed a decree, by which all affairs were committed to 
the Conſuls, and they were veſted with full authority 
to act as they ſhould think beſt for the publick ſafety. 


This was a ſtep ſeldom taken by the ſenate, and only 
D, NT 


Alfter Cicero had received this power, he committed 
all affairs abroad to Quintus Metellus, but kept the go- 
vernment of the city in his own hands. Such a num- 
ber of attendants guarded him every day when he went 
abroad, that they filled a great part of the Forum. Ca- 


/iline, impatient of further delay, reſolved himſelf to fly 


to Manlius's camp, but commanded Marcius and Cethe- 
Sus ( 9 )t o go early j n the morning to Cicero's gates under 
pretence of a viſit, and then to fall upon him and æill 
12 | dim. 


does not mention the name of the other, but he is called by —_ 
„ | 4s 
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Marcus Craſſus, Marcus Marcellus, and Scipio Metellus, 
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him. A woman of quality, named Fulvia, went by 
night to Cicero, to inform him of the danger he was in, 
and adviſed him to beware of Cethegus and his accom- 
plice. Theſe aſſaſſins came to the gate early in the 
morning, and being. refuſed admittance, they were 
greatly enraged and made a loud clamour, which ren- 
dered them ſtill the more ſuſpected. 

Cicero, when he went out, aſſembled the ſenate 3 in i the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, which ſtands at the entrance of 
the Via ſacra in the way to the Palatine hill. Catiline made 
his appearance there among the reſt, in order to juſtify 
himſelf ; but none of the ſenators would fit by him; all 
of them left that bench where he had placed himſelf; 
and when he began to ſpeak they interrupted him, fo 
that he could not be heard. 

At length Cicero ſtanding up commanded him to leave | 
the city, ſaying, that ſince one made uſe of words only, and 
abe ather of arms, it was neceſſary there ſpould be a wall be- 
twixt them. Catiline therefore immediately left the city 
and went to Manlius, being attended with three hundred 
armed men, and aſſuming, as if he had been a magiſtrate, 
the rods, axes, and other enfigns of authority. Then 
having. got together a body of near twenty thouſand 
men, he marched to the ſeveral cities, endeavouring to 
perſuade them to revolt. The war being thus begun, 
Anuionius was lent againſt hn with an army. h A 

2 | Tho 


Lacius ne Cicero ſays to his charge before proper judges 
that they were both knights, but commiſſioned for that purpoſe; or 


Saluft ſays that 1006 was a 


ſenator. £ 


- (1): It may not be i Impediper to- 
ſhow. in this place by what means 
a ſenator, who had been expelled 


the houſe, might recover his ſeat. 
He could not be reinſtated but by 


one of theſe five ways following ; - 
Na by being retained by the eol- 
ue of the Cenſor, who had ex- 


2 


led him; or by being recalled 


65 


— himſelf of the crimes laid 


* 
' 1 


the ſucceeding eenſors; or by 


by being abſol ved by the fuffrages 
of the people; or, laſtly, by paſ- 
ſing through the inferior offices 


which he had formerly ſerved, 
and ſo riſing by degrees up to the 


curule dignities. But in this laſt 
method the following difference 
was obſerved. If the ſenator had 
enjoyed a curule office before his 
expulſion, he was not obliged to 
paſs through the inferior offices; 
it was ſufficient if he was reſtored 


to the office he had before exer- 


ciſed; and he was obl to 
e + bogs. 
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 Thaſe: of the conſpirators. who remained in the city, 
were aſſembled and encouraged: by Cornelius Leniulus ſur- 
named Sura, a man of a noble family, but of a diffolute 
life, and who for his debauchery had been formerly ex- 
pelled the ſenate. He was then the ſecond time Præ- 
tor, as the cuſtom was (1) when ejected perſons were 
putting themſelves in a way to be reſtored to the honour 
they had forfeited. It is ſaid that he got the ſurname 
of Sura upon the following occaſion. Whilſt he was 
Quæſtor in the time of Hlla, he ſquandered away a 
great quantity of the publick money; at which Sila be- 
ing incenſed, called upon him to give an account in the 
ſenate of the ſums that he had received. Lentulus in a 
very careleſs contemptuous manner told him, that he 
bad no account to give in, but that be preſented bim with 
the calf of bis leg, as it was cuſtomary among boys to do 
when they miſſed their ſtroke in playing at tennis. 
Upon this he was ſurnamed Sura, which in the Romax 
language ſignifies the calf of the leg. Being once under 
a proſecution, by corrupting ſome of the judges he 
eſcaped, though by two ſuffrages only, Upon this he 
complained hat what be had given to one of thoſe two judges 
was juſt ſo much money loft, becauſe one ſuffrage would have 
been ſufficient to have abſolved him. ES | : 
Such was the natural diſpoſition of this man. And 
he now was not only wrought upon by the inſtigations 


ſtand for it, and carry it in the 


common forms. This is con- 


firmed by two remarkable in- 
ſtances, that of Salluſt, and that 
of Lentulus, of which Plutareb 
ſpeaks in this place. Se/lz/t when 
he had been no more than Quz- 
ſtor, was expelled the ſenate by 
the cenſors Appius Claudius and 
Piſo, He' ſtood the ſecond time 
for the office of Quæſtor; after 
which he was reſtored, not in 
virtue of his office, (for the curule 
offices only could give him that 
prerogative) but by the credit of 
Char whereas Lentulus, who - 


«, 


was expelled the fenate after he 
had been Conſul, was not obliged 
to deſcend to the inferior offices 
he had formerly executed, (the 
Quæſtorſhip for inſtance) it was 
ſufficient for him if he pot up for, 
and obtained the Prztorſhip once- 
more, which gave him a full 
right to his ſeat in the ſenate.. 
This plainly appears from Dion, 
who in his twenty-ſeventh book 
tells us bat. Lentulus, one of Cata- 
line's . adherents, having ben Con- 


| ful, was at that time Pretor, in 


order to recover his dignity. 


5 
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of Catiline, 1 ſtill more corrupted by the vain hopes 
with which he had been inſpired by certain lying pro- 
phets and magicians, who continually repeated to him 
ſome fictitious verſes and Oracles, which they alledged 
to be taken from the Sibylline books and which fore- 
told that there were three of the name of Cornelius de/igned 
by fate to be monarchs of Rome. They ſaid that two of 
theſe, Cinna and Sylla, had already fulfilled the decree of 
fate, and that the Gods now offered the monarchy to the third 
Cornelius, who ought by all means to lay hold of it, and not 
loſe his opportunity by delay, as Catiline had done. 
Lentulus therefore deſigned no mean or trivial under- 
taking; for he had reſolved to kill the whole ſenate, 
and as many other citizens as he could, to burn thecity 
itſelf, and to ſpare no one but only Pompey s children, 
intending to ſeize and keep them as pledges of his recon- 
ciliation with their father: for even then it was ſtrongly 
reported, that Pompey was returning from his glorious 
expedition. The night appointed for executing the de- 
fign was the firſt of the Saturnalia. T hey had already 
privately lodged ſwords, tow and ſulphur in the houſe of 
Cetbegus; and providing one hundred men, and divid- 
ing the city into as many parts, they had allotted to 
every one ſingly his proper place, ſo that in a moment 
2 kindling the fire, the city might be in a flame all 

ther; others were appointed to guard the aque- 
as and to kill ſuch as ſhould come to fetch water 
from thence. _ 

Whilſt theſe things were preparing, it happened that 
there were two ambaſſadors from the Allobroges then re- 
fiding at Rome, a nation at that time in a diſtreſſed con- 
dition, and very uneaſy under the Roman government. 
Lentulus and his party thinking that theſe men might be 
very uſeful in producing an inſurrection in Gaul, admit- 


ted them into the conſpiracy, and gave them letters to 
their 


* T — 8 8 with 
whom Umbrenus had been tamper- 
ing, comparing the advantages 
they might 1 . themſelves 
from the con 


(©, 


pirators with thoſe 


. +27 


they might reaſonably expect 


from their fidelity to the ſtate, 
thought it ſafeſt to make a diſco- 


very of the whole plot to 2, 


Fabius Sanga, who was at that 
time 
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their own magiſtrates, containing a promiſe of liberty 
to their nation. At the ſame time they gave them other 
letters to Catilins, in which they exhorted him to ſer all 
the ſlaves at liberty, and to march with them to Rome 
with all expedition. Theſe letters were committed to! 
the care of Titus a Crotonian, who was ſent with the am- 
baſſadors· to Catiline. But theſe being the contrivances 
of raſh inconſiderate men, who never conſulted upon 
their affairs but in their cups, and in company with wo- 
men, were ſoon unravelled by the vigilance, induſtry, 
and conſummate prudence of Cicero. He had many 
emiſſaries, who watched all the motions of the conſpi- 
rators, traced them in every ſtep, and made a report to 
him of all their proceedings. He had likewiſe ſecret 
conferences in the night with ſeveral perſons on 'whoſe 
fidelity he could depend, and who pretended to join in 
the coafpiracy z"and by them he was informed ot all the 
diſcourſes that had been held witli the ambaſſadors. 
Upon this information he ordered ſome perſons to lie in 
ambuſn in the night-time; and ſecured tlie Crotonian with 
all his letters, the ambaſſadors webe re e affiſt- 
ing him to execute this deſign (2). 


wt BONE. Pn pn 1 " 


By break of day he ſummoned this ache, into this 


temple of Concord, where he read the letters and exa- 
mined the witneſſes. One of the ſenators, named Ju- 
nius Silanus, depoſed that ſome perſons had heard Cetbe- 
gus ſay, that three Conſuls and four Prætors were to be 
murdered: Piſo a man of Conſular dignity, mentioned 
ſome things of the like nature: and Caius Sulpicius, one 
of the prætors, being ſent to Cerhegus's houſe, found 
there a great quantity of javelins, ſwords, daggers, 


the ſenate promiſing indemnity to the Crotonian upon 
diſcovery of the plot, Lentulus was convicted, abdi- 
cated his 1 (for * was pg 04. and put 


aud patron of their nation. Ci * as they were: paſſing over the 
cero contrived that thoſe ambaſſa- Milvian bridge, by thoſe whom 
dors, who ated now in concert he had placed there 1 in W 
with him, ſhould depart at a con- for that purpoſe. | 

venient time, and had them ſtop- 


(3) Ceſar 


and other weapons all newly furbiſned. At length 


off 
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off his robe edged with purple in the ſenate, changing 
it for another / garment more agreeable to his preſent 
circumſtances. He thereupon, with the : reſt; 701 his 
cConfederates = eſent, was committed to -the Prætors 46 
be kept in ſafe cuſtody, but without being bound. 
As it grew late, and the people were all cronding 
Nn the gate, Cicero at laſt went out to them, and de- 
clared publickly all that had been tranſacting. After 
this the people, in honour to him, conducted him to the 
houſe of one of his friends, who lived in his neighbour- 
hood, his own being taken up by the women, who were 
then celebrating with ſecret rites the feſtival of that God- 
deſs, whom the Romans call Bona, or the Good,; and the 
Greets Gynecea. For a ſacrifice. was annually performed 
to her in the Conſul's houſe, either by his wife or mo- 
ther, in the preſence of the veſtal virgins. 
Cicero being got to his friends houſe, un a few 
only were preſent, began to deliberate with himſelf how 
he ought to deal with the priſoners. His natural mild- 
neſs and humanity made him unwilling to-inflict a capi- 
tal puniſhment, which indeed ſuch crimes deſerved; and 
he was afraid beſides leſt he might be thought to exer- 
ciſe his authority too inſolently, and to treat with too 
much ſeverity men of the nobleſt birth and who had 
many powerful friends in the city: and yet if he: ſhould 
uſe them more gently, he had a dreadful proſpect of 
danger from them; for there was no probability, if they 
ſuffered leſs than death, that they would be reconciled 
to him, but rather adding new rage to theiri-former 
wickedneſs, would become quite deſperate, whilſt he 


himſelf in conſequence of this lenity would be cenſured 


as a weak and timorous man by the people, who al- 
ready had not a very high opinion of his courage. 
Whilſt Cicero was in this perplexity, a prodigy happened 
amongſt the women as they were ſacrificing in his houſe 
for on the altar where the fire ſeemed wholly extin- 
guiſhed, a great and bright flame iſſued: forth from the 
aſhes of the burnt wood. At this the reſt were affright- 
ed; bur the veſtal virgins bid Terentia, Cicero's wife, 


haſten to her huſband, and command him to execute 
| | | what 
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what he had reſolved for the good of his country; be- 


cauſe the Goddeſs: by the ſplendor of this flame had 
aſſured him that he ſhould effect his deſigns, not only 


with ſafety, but with glory. Terentia therefore (who was 


not of a ſoft or timorous diſpoſition, but rather bold and 
ambitious, and who, as Cicero himſelf ſays, was more 
ready to interfere in his publick tranſactions, than to 
communicate her Jomeſtick affairs to him) told him 
theſe things, and incenſed him againſt the conſpirators, 
as did al > Quintus his brother, and Publius Nreidins, 
one of his companions in e 46h whom he often 
conſulted on the moſt important affairs of the common- 
Wahn 122 bene 
The next day, a debate aroſe in the ſenate about the 


puniſhment of theſe men. Silanus being the firſt whoſe 
opinion was aſked, ſaid, I was fit they ſhon'd be al] ſent 


opinion they all aſſented in their order till it came to the 


turn of Caius Cæſar to ſpeak, who was afterwards Dic- 


ning to lay the foundations of his future advancement; 


but he already entertained hopes of bringing about that 


change which he afterwards effected in the Roman ſtate, 
and all his publick tranſactions were directed to that 
end. Few perſons penetrated into his deſigns; but 
Cicero ſtrongly ſuſpected him. But he acted ſo cauti- 
oully, as never to give Cicero proof ſufficient to convict 


him; though many affirm he was on the point of being 


detected, and that he eſcaped very narrowly. Others 
were of opinion that Cicero voluntarily overlooked and 
neglected the evidence againſt him, through fear of his 
great intereſt and the number of his friends; for it 
was very evident to all, that they would be rather a 
means of Cæſar's eſcape, than Cz/ar's guilt an occaſion 
of their puniſhment. When therefore it came to.C2/ar's 
turn to. give his opinion, he ſtood up, and declared, that 
be was not for having the conſpirators put to death. His 
opinion was that their eſtates ſhould be confiſcated, aud that 
they ſhould be confined in ſuch of the cities of Italy as ſhould 
be appointed by the Conſul, till Catiline was wt — 
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Judging that he would be leſs expoſed to reſentment an 
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Laute (3). To this opinion,, which. in itſelf was very, 
moderate, and was delivered by a very eloquent ſpeaker, 


# 


Cicero himſelf gave no ſmall weight; for he, ſtood up 


and ſpoke partly in defence of &lanus' s opinion, anc 


partly in defence of Cz/ar's: and all the Conſul's friends 


calumny if the conſpirators, were. nat put to death, 


opinion, and ſaid, That by the utmoſt penalty, be did not 
mean death, but impriſonment, which was the higheſt pumſh- 


ment that could be inſlicted on @ ſenator. , Ceſar having 
given his opinion, Catulus Luctatius was the firft-who 


contradicted it. He was ſeconded by Cato, who in his 
ſpeech raiſed ſuch ſtrong ſuſpicions of Cæſar, and filled 
the ſenate with ſuch reſentment and reſolution, that a 
decree was paſſed for the execution of the conſpirators, 
But Cæſar oppoſed the confiſcation. of their goods, 


the mild part of bis ſentence, ſhould make. uſe of the ſe 
vereſt. When he perceived that he was oppoſed in this 


by the majority of the ſenate he appealed to the Tri 


bunes; but when they refuſed to interfere, Cicero him» 
ſelf acquieſced, and remitted that part of the ſentence. 
After this Cicero went at the head of the ſenate to the 
ſeveral places where the priſoners were detained ; for 


they were not all confined together, each being in the 


cuſtody of a different Prætor. He went firſt to Lentu: 
lus, who was confined in a houſe on the Palatize mount, 
and conducted him along the Via ſacra, and through 

the Forum. He was attended by the principal men in 
e 6624 ieee wonahivg ads D511 
(3) Cæſar therefore was for weral towns in Ital y. and there de. 
having them tried after the de- trained in perpetual impriſonment, 
feat of Catiline, but Plutarch is that no perſon ſbould be allowed to 
miſtaken in this part of the ac- bring their cauſe, before the ſenate, 
count, as has been obſerved by . or the people, and that if any one 
Rualdus. According to Salluſt, attempred it, the ſenate. ſhould de- 


Whole authority muſt be greater clare be afed contrary. to the intt- 


than that of Plutarch, fince he reſt of the ſtate, and the faſery of 
was preſent at the debate, Cz/ar the citizens. And that this was 
ave it as his opinion, Tha? they Cæſar's opinion is © ſufficiently | 
ought to be diſperſed through the ſe-. proved by Ciceros fourth oration 
; ö againſt 
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the city, who ſerved as his.guard, and by a croud of 


people who followed in profound filence, trembling 
with horror at what was executing. The young men 
eſpecially regarded this ceremony with fear and awe, as 
if they were to be initiated in ſome ſacred myſteries of 


government by the authority of the ſenate. — _- 


When he had croſſed the Forum, and was come to 
the priſon, he delivered Lentulus to the officer, and 
commanded him to execute him. He then conducted 
Cethegus thither in the ſame manner, and after him the 
reſt, cauſing them all to be executed in the priſon. In 
his return from thence he ſaw ſeveral of their accom- 
plices in the Forum ſtanding together in companies, igno- 
rant of what had been done, and expecting the night, as 
if the men were ſtill alive, and there were a poſſibility of 
their being reſcued. But he called out to them in a 
loud voice, and ſaid, They did live; an expreſſion which 
the Romans, to avoid inauſpicious words, make uſe of to 
ſignify they are dead. It was now evening when he re- 
turned from the Forum to his own houſe; and the citi- 
zens no longer attended him with filence, or in order, 


but received him as he paſſed, with acclamations and 
applauſes, and faluted him, as their deliverer and the ſe- 


cond founder of their flate, The ſtreets were illuminated 
by a great number of lamps and torches ſet up at the 


doors, and the women held out lights at the tops of 


their houſes (4), in honour to Cicero, and that they 


might behold him returning home with a ſplendid 


train of the principal citizens, moſt of whom had ſuc- 


ceſsfully managed great wars, obtained triumphs, and 


conſi- 


againſt Catiline, which he pro- 
nounced that very day. Plutarch 
relates only the concluſion of Cæ- 
ſar's opinion, which he delivered 
in a long diſcourſe, preſerved en- 
tire by Salluft. | 


(4) On any extraordinary occa- 
ſion, it was a cuſtom to have 


lighted flambeaus in all their 


Vor. V. 


ſtreets and to Alumiuate them; 


This was taken originally from 
the celebration of the myſteries, 
at which they uſed an infinite 


number of lights, becauſe they 


were celebrated in the night- 
time. For this reaſon theſe illu- 
minations were deemed very ho- 


nourable, they being conſidered 
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conſiderably enlarged the Roman empire, both at ſea and 
land. Theſe, as they paſſed along with him, acknow- 
ledged to one another, that though the Roman people 
| were indebted to ſeveral generals and commanders of 
that age, for riches, ſpoils, and power; yet they owed 
their ſafety and preſervation to Cicero alone, who had 
reſcued them from a moſt dreadful and imminent danger, 
For though it might ſeem no wonderful thing to pre- 
vent the deſign, and puniſh the criminals, yet to defeat 
the greateſt of all conſpiracies with ſo little damage, trou- 
ble and commotion, was truly admirable: for moſt of 
thoſe who had reſorted to Catiline, when they heard the 
fate of Lentulus and Cerbegas, immediately forſook him 
and he himſelf with his remaining forces joining battle 
with. Antonius, was deſtroyed with his whole army. | 
And yet there were ſome who were very ready to re- 
proach and inſult Cicero for his conduct in this affair; 
and they had for their leaders ſome of the magiſtrates 
for the enſuing year, Cz/ar one of the prætors, and Me- 
* tellus and Beſtia who were Tribunes (5). Theſe men en- 
_ tering upon their office ſome days before Ciceros Conſul- 
ſhip expired, would not permit him to make his ora- 
tion to the people; but throwing the forms before the 
Raſtra, prevented him from ſpeaking; they allowed 
him, if he pleaſed, to take the cuſtomary oath upon 
laying down his office, but told him that as ſoon as he 
had taken it he muſt deſcend. Upon this, Cicero came 
forward; and the whole aſſembly being ſilent, and in 
expectation of his taking the uſual oath, he inſtead of 
that took an oath which was new and ſingular (6), for 
he ſwore that he had ſaved his country, and preſerved the 
government ;, and in this oath all the people joined with 
him. | 1 
Cæſar and the Tribunes being the more exaſperated by 
| | e 
- (5) Cicero charges this anly (6) As the Conſuls. upon their 
upon Motellus; nor could Cz/ar entrance into their office, obliged 
or Beſtia be concerned in it; for themſelves. by oath in the pre- 
Cæſar had not entered upon his ſence of the Conſul who had 
office, and Beſfia's office expired named them, to obſerve the laws; 
ſome days before. 5 they ſwore likewiſe at the expi- 
ff | | ration 
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Hol ſenate, was the firſt who gave | 
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this, endeavoured to create him further trouble; and 
therefore a law was propoſed for calling Pompey home 
with his army to ſuppreſs the exceſſive power of Cicero. 
But it was very happy for Cicero, and for the whole 


commenwealth, that Cato was at that time one of the 


Tribunes ; for he being of equal power with the 
reſt, and of greater reputation, oppoſed and eaſily de- 
feated their deſigns. And in an oraticn to the people 
he ſo highly extolled Ciceros Conſulſhip, that the greateſt 


| honours were decreed to him that ever were given to 


any one, and he was publickly declared be Father of bis 
country. For he ſeems to have been the firſt who ob- 
rained this title, which was beſtowed on- -him by Cazo in 
his oration to the people (7). a 


At this time therefore his authority was very great in 


the city; but he incurred the envy and hatred of many, 
not by any ill action, but by continually praiſing and 
magnifying himſelf; for neither the ſenate, nor the 
aſſembly of the people, nor any court of judicature 
could meet, without hearing him boaſt of Catiline _ 
Lentulus ; beſides, he. ſo filled his books and writing 


with his own praiſes, that he rendered a ſtyle in itſe f 


moſt elegant and delightful, nauſeous and irkſome to 
his readers; this diſguſting quality always cleaving to 
him like a diſcaſe. Nevertheleſs, though he was thus 
intemperately fond of praiſe, he was very free from 
envy, and profuſely liberal in commending both the 
ancients and his contemporaries, as appears from his 
writings, and from many ſayings that are. recorded of 
him; thus he ſaid of Ariſtotle, that be was a river of 
flowing gold; of Plato's dialogues, that if Jupiter were 


t ſeek: he would diſcourſe as he did; Theopbraſtus he 


uſed to call bis peculiar delight; and being aſked which 
of Demoſthenes's orations he liked beſt, he anſwered the 

longeſt. 
ration of their office, that they him that title in the ſenate, where 


had governed — to the many others followed his ex- 
laws... ample; but Cato, as Tribune, 


gave it him in an wares of * | 


(7) Quintus . "INE of people, 


va 
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longeſt. And yet ſome who affect to be zealous admirers 
of Demoſthenes, have complained of a paſſage in one 
of Cicero's familiar epiſtles, wherein he ſays that De- 
moſthenes ſometimes nodded in his orations; but they for- 
get the many and ſingular encomiums he frequently 
gives him, and the honour he did him in naming the 
moſt elaborate of all his orations, thoſe againſt Antony, 
A 1 )%ͤ;ͤ;ů I 
And as for the eminent men of his own time, either 
for eloquence or philofophy, there was not one of them 
whom he did not, by writing or ſpeaking in honour of 
him, render more illuſtrious. He obtained of Cæſar 
when in power, the freedom of Rome for Cratippus the 
peripatetick, and procured a decree from the court of 
Areopagus requeſting him to continue at Athens, to in- 
ſtruct their youth, and be the ornament of their city. 
There are epiſtles extant from Cicero. to Herodes, and 
others to his ſon, in which he enjoins them to follow 
the philoſophy of Cratippus. We have another of his 
letters, wherein he blames Gorgias the rhetorician for 
ſeducing his ſon to debauchery and drinking, and there- 
fore forbids him his company ; which letter, with ano- 
ther to Pelops the Byzantine, are the only two of his 
Greek epiſtles, which ſeem to be written in anger. In 
the firſt he juſtly reflects on Gorgzias, if he was indeed ſo 
diſſolute and licentious as he was thought to be; but in 
the other, he meanly complains and expoſtulates with 
Pelops, for neglecting to procure him a decree of certain 
- honours from the Byzantines. 3 | 
Theſe were the effects of his vanity and ambition; 
and the conſciouſneſs of his ſuperiority in eloquence 
often made him neglect decorum. Munatius being once 
under proſecution was acquitted in conſequence of Ci- 
cero's defence. Afterwards he proſecuted Sabinus one of 
Cicero's friends; upon which he was ſo tranſported with 
anger, that he ſaid to him, Deſt thou think, Munatius, 
that thou waſt acquitted for thy own ſake, and not becauſe I 
threw a veil over thy manifeſt crimes, ſo that the court could 
a - „5 
48) The Cel words are "At; Kjdoov, which may alſo be 
tranſ- 
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wot perceive thy guilu. When from the Roſtra he had 
made an encomium upon Craſſus with great applauſe, 
and within a few days after had again as publickly re- 
proached him, Craſſus called to him and ſaid, Didſt not 
thou thyſelf in this place lately conmend me? Yes, ſaid Ci- 
cero, but I only did it to exerciſe my talent in declaiming upon 
a bad ſubjet, Another time Craſſus ſaid, that none of 


ide Craſſi lived above threeſcore years; but afterwards he 


contradicted this, and ſaid, What was in my head when I 


aſſerted ſuch a thing ? Cicero replied, Thou kneweſt the Ro- 


mans were glad to hear it, and therefore thou ſaidſt it to in- 
gratiate thyſelf with the people. When Craſſus ſaid, that 
be was pleaſed with the Stoicks, becaufe they aſſerted that the 


good man is always rich; Nay, rather, ſaid Cicero, becauſe 


they affirm that all things belong io the wiſe; for Craſſus's 
covetouſneſs was very notorious. One of Craſſus's ſons. 
was generally thought very like a certain perſon called 
Axius, ſo that his mother was ſtrongly ſuſpected on his 
account, This. youth one day made an oration with 
great applauſe in the ſenate; and Cicero being aſked what 
he thought of him, anſwered in Greek, He is worthy of 
Craſſus (8). Craſſus, when he was going to ſet out for 
Syria, being deſirous to leave Cicero rather his friend 
than his enemy, one day kindly ſaluted him, and told 
him be would come and ſup with him, which offer Cicero very 
courteouſly received. Within a few days after, ſome of 
Cicero's acquaintance, interceding for Vatinius, tAd him, 


he was impatient to be reconciled to him, and be reſtored to 


his friendſhip, for they had been at variance; What, ſaid 
he, has Vatinius /ikewiſe a mind to come and ſup with mes 
Thus he uſed Craſſus. Vatinius had a ſcrophulous hu- 
mour, which raiſed ſwellings in his neck; and there- 
fore one day as he was pleading, Cicero called him a tu- 
nid orator. Cicero was once told that Yatinius was dead, 
but being afterwards informed that he was ſtill alive, 


he ſaid, Vengeance ſeize the man who lied ſo ſhamefully. - 


When Cz/ar propoſed a law for the diviſion of the lands 
in Campania amongſt the ſoldiers, many of the ſenators 


oppoſed 
tranſlated, He is the Axius of Craſſus. 3 
„ E e 3 1 (9) Mr. 


oppoſed it, and amongſt the reſt Lucius Gellius, one of 
the oldeſt among them, who ſaid, I ſhould never paſs 
whilſt he lived: Let us defer it then, ſaid Cicero, for Gel- 
lius does not require a long day. There was at Rome a 
perſon called OZavius, who was reproached for being an 
African : one day as Cicero was pleading, this man ſaid 
that he could not hear him: That is ſtrange, ſaid Cicero, 
For thy ear is bored (g). When Metellus Nepos told him, 
that he had deſtroyed more as an accuſer, than he had ſaved 
as an advocate: I confeſs it, ſaid Cicero, for my veracity is 
greater than my eloquence. To a young man who had 
been accuſed of giving a poiſoned cake to his father, 
and who inſolently threatened that Cicero ſhould feel the 
weight of his reproaches, he replied, I had much rather 
habe thoſe than your cake. Publius Sgſtius having engaged 
Cicero amongſt others, as his advocate in a certain cauſe, 
was yet very eager to make his whole. defence himſelf, 
and would allow no body to ſpeak for him; when it 
plainly appeared that he would be acquitted, and the 
Judges were giving their votes, Cicero called to him, 
and ſaid, Seſtius, make the beſt uſe of thy time to-day, for 
to-morrow thou wilt be but a private perſon. There was 
one Publius Cotta, who affected to paſs for a great 
lawyer, though he was void both of genius and learn- 
ing: Cicero had occaſion to make uſe of his teſtimony 
in ſome cauſe. wherein he was concerned; and when 
Cotta deplared that he knew nothing of what they bad aſked 
Bim; Perhaps thou thinkeſt, ſaid Cicero, that we are queſ- 
tioning thee about a point of law. Metellus Nepos, in ſome 
diſpute between him and Cicero, often aſked him, }/ho 
7s thy father, Cicero? To which he replied, Thy mother 
has made it more difficult for thee to anſwer that queſtion 
than me : for the mother of Metellus was not a —_— 
— 5 


(9) Mr. Dacier ſuppoſes that 
Cicero intended to reproach Oa; 


vius for having been a ſlave, and 


that the cuſtom of boring the ears 
of flaves prevailed in ſeveral 


countries, being derived from the 


Jews, upon whom it is enjoined, 
Exod, Axi. 6. and Deut. xv. 17. 


* 


But nothing is ſaid of Ogaviut's 
having been a ſlave; the only re- 
proach he lay under was that of 
being an African. And indeed it 
was cuſtomary with the Africans 
to bore their ears; but this was 
not a mark of ſervitude, on ths 
contrary it was deſigned for orna - 


As offipring raiſed again} Apollo's will (2 


ment. Tilis a 

life of Marius, Qthers catching mnices. | 

eagerly at his pendants pulled the | So, ho LO 
aut them. (2) This is taken from a verſe 


— 


unſettled temper; for whilſt he was Tribune of the peo- 
ple he quitted the office very abruptly, and fled to Pom- 
pey in Hria; and as ſoon as he got thither he more 
abruptly returned back to Rome. When his preceptor 
Philagrus died, he cauſed him to be buried with great 


pomp, and placed a crow in [marble over his monu- 


ment: In this, ſaid Cicero, thou haſt done wiſely, for thy 
tutor has taught thee better how to fly than to ſpeak, When 
Marcus Appius was pleading in a certain cauſe, and ſaid 
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of good reputation. This Atellus was a man of a very 


in the introduction to his ſpeech, that hisgfriend bad de- 


fired him to employ great care, eloquence, and fidelity in that 


cauſe ; Cicero anſwered, And canſt thou be ſo hard-hearied 


as not to perform one of thoſe things that thy friend bas de- 


To uſe this bitter raillery againſt enemies, or antago- _ 
niſts in pleading, ſeems allowable. in an orator. But 


Cicero by inſulting all people indiſcriminately merely to 
raiſe laughter, incurred great hatred. -I will mention 


a a few inſtances of this kind. Marcus Aquilizs had two 


ſons-in-law, who were both in exile, upon, which Cicero 
called him (1) Adraſtus. Lucius Cotta, an intemperate 
lover of wine, was Cenſor when Czcera ſued for the Con- 
ſulſhip.; Cicero one day when he was going about to 
ſolicit the people, happened to be dry, and as his 
friends ſtood: round him whilſt. he was drinking, he 


ſaid, Lou do well to conceal me, for fear the Cenſor ſhould 


be angry that I drink water. Meeting Voconius one day 
with his three daughters who were very ugly, he cried 
Out, 29 Ih AEST F 6 


— 


— = 


When Marcus Gellius, who was reputed to be of ſerv ile | 


extrac- 


Plutarch ſays of Jugurtha in the gitive princes, deus : and Poly- 


ears from: what ried his wo. 9 to two fu- 
'y 


tips of his ears © | 
Vol. III. p. 119. in  Sephocler, and is ſpoken of 
3 Laius the father of Ocaipus. 
(1) Aaraſtus King of Argos mar- | ye F<) | 
: 204 . 


extraction, had read ſome letters in the ſenate, with a 
very clear and loud voice, Do not wonder at it, ſaid Cj- 


cero, for he deſcended from thoſe who have been publick criers, 
When Fauſtus Sylla, the fon of Sylla the Dictator, who 


had proſcribed many of the citizens, had run deeply in 
debt, and waſted a great part of his eſtate, ſo that he 
was forced by putting up bills in publick to offer it to 
Tale, Cicero told him, That be liked theſe bills much better 
tban his father's. Theſe things rendered him very odi- 
ous to many, and encouraged Clodius and his faction to 
form their ſghemes againſt him, which took their riſe 
from the following occaſion. „ OS rt 
 Clodius was of a noble family, in the flower of his 
youth, and of a bold and inſolent diſpoſition. Being 
deſperately in love with Pompeia, Cz/ar's wife, he gat 
privately into his houſe in the habit of a female muſi- 
cian, whilſt the women were offering that ſacrifice in 
Cæſar's houſe, which is kept ſecret from the fight and 
knowledge of men. But though no man was ſuffered to 
be preſent, Clodius, who was then very young and had 
no beard, hoped to get admittance to Pompeia among 


the women without being taken notice of. But enter- 


ing: that great houſe by night, he loſt his way; and one 
of the women belonging to Aurelia, Cæſar's mother, 
ſeeing him wandering up and down, enquired his name; 
thus being neceſſitated to ſpeak, he told her he was 


ſeeking for Aura, one of Pompeia's maids; ſhe perceiv- 


ing it not to be a woman's. voice ſhrieked out, and 


called all the women together, who preſently ſhutting 


up the gates, and ſearching every place, at length found 
Clodius in the chamber of that maid with whom he came 


This affair being every where talked of, Cæſar di- 
vorced his wife Pompeia, and Clodius was proſecuted for 
impiety. Cicero was at this time his friend; for Clodius 


during the conſpiracy of Catiline had ſhown himſelf very 


forward to aſſiſt Cicero, and uſed to attend him as one 


of his guards. Clodius put the ſtreſs of his defence upon 


ee Bet 074 this 
(3) See Vol. IV. p. 337. 
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this point, that be was not tben at Rome, but at a great 


diſtance in the country. But Cicero atteſted that he came 


to his houſe that very day, and diſcourſed with him 


upon ſome particular buſineſs. This indeed was true, 
although Cicero was thought to give this evidence, not 
ſo much for the ſake of truth, as to juſtify himſelf to 


his wife Terentia, who hated Clodius upon account of his 


ſiſter Clodia. She knew that Clodia wanted to marry 
Cicero, and managed the deſign by one Tullus, who was 
a very intimate friend of Cicero, and who going often to 


viſit Clodia, who lived in the neighbourhood, raiſed 
ſtrong ſuſpicions in Terentia. Beſides, Terentia was na- 
turally a woman of a harſh overbearing temper, and had 


an aſcendant over her huſband, ſo that ſhe inſtigated 
him to join in this attack upon Clodius, and to give evi- 


dence againſt him. A great number of perſons of the 


beſt credit and reputation in the city appeared likewiſe 


againſt him, charging him with perjury, fraud, bribery, 


and debauching of women. Lucullus proved, by two of 


his maid- ſervants, that Clodius had lain with his own 
youngeſt ſiſter, when ſhe was Lucullus s wiſe; and it was 


publickly reported, that he had alſo criminally converſed 
with his two other ſiſters. One of theſe was Tertia, 


the wife of Martius Rex, and the other Clodia, whom 


 Matellus Celer married. The laſt of theſe was called 


Quadrantaria, | becauſe one of her lovers had deceived 
her with a purſe of ſmall braſs money inſtead of ſilver, 


the ſmalleſtbraſs coin being called a Quadrant. Upon this 
ſiſter's account Clodius was principally reproached. Not- 


withſtanding all this, whenthe common people appeared 
in a tumultuous manner againſt the accuſers and proſecu- 


tors of Clodius, the judges were fo terrified, that a guard 
was placed about them for their defence, and moſt of 
them obſcured the letters upon the tablets by which they 


gave their votes (3). Clodius however ſeemed to be 


abſol ved by the majority, who lay under a ſuſpicion of 


bribery. For this reaſon Catulus meeting the judges as 


they were coming out of court, ſaid to them, You did 


avell in requiring @ guard for your ſafety, for fear your mo- 
ney ſhould have been taken from you: and when Clodius up- 
| Ee | braided 
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braided Cicero, that the judges did not believe his tęſtimony; 
Yes, ſaid he, five and twenty of ibem believed me, for fo 
many of them have condemned you; but the other thirty re- 
Fuſed to believe you, for they would not abſolve you till they 
had recerved your money. As for Czar, though he was 
cited to appear, yet he refuſed to give evidence againſt 


Clodius; neither did he charge his wife with adultery, 
but he ſaid, that he divorced her becau/e Cæſar's bed 
Should not be only free from guilt, but even from ſuſpicion. 


Clodius having eſcaped this danger, and got to be, 
choſen one of the Tribunes of the people, immediately 
attacked Cicero, making uſe-of every circumſtance, and 
inſtigating all perſons againſt bim. The common peo- 
ple he wheedled with popular laws; and to each of the 
Conſuls he decreed large provinces, to Piſo Macedonia, 


and to Gabinius Syria, He muſtered together a rabble 


of indigent perſons to ſerve his deſign, and had always 


à2 company: of armed ſlaves about him. Of the three 


men then in greateſt power, Craſſus was Cicero's 
enemy, Pompey indifferently careſſed both parties, and 
Ceſar was going with an army into Gaul. Cicero ap- 
plied himſelf to him; though Cæſar was not his friend, 


dut had been ſuſpected by him ever ſince the conſpiracy 


of Catiline. Notwithſtanding this he deſired that the 
would appoint him his lieutenant (4). Cæſar accepted 
the propoſal; and Clodius perceiving that by this means 
Cicero would be out of his reach during the year of his 
tribuneſhip, pretended to be inclined to a reconciliation, 


laying all the blame upon Terentia, as the ſole cauſe of 


their difference, and ſpeaking at the ſame time very 
honourably and kindly of Cicero himſelf, as if he had 
no enmity or reſentment againſt him; and whenever he 


complained of his conduct it was in mild and friendly 


terms. By this behaviour he entirely removed Cicers's 
fears; ſo that declining the office of lieutenant to Cæſar, 


he betook himſelf again to the affairs of the publick. 


Cæſar being exaſperated at this proceeding, animated 

9 Rd e 
(4) Plutareh is millaken here, tenant into Gaul. it was Cæſar, 
Cicero did not deſire Cz/ar to take who offered him that employ- 
him with him in quality of lieu- ment. This Cicero tells us him- 


ſelf 


* 
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Clodius 1 00 him, and alienated Pompey from him. 


He alſo declared in a publick aſſembly of the people, 
that Cicero had acted contrary to law and juſtice, in 
putting Lentulys and Cethegus to death without a trial., 
For this was the ſubject of the accuſation now brought 
againſt Cicero. Finding himſelf therefore reduced to 
the condition of a criminal, he changed his habit, and 
ſuffered his hair to grow, and in this ſordid garb went 
about and ſupplicated the people. But Cladius continu- 
ally met him in the ſtreets, having a troop of abuſive and 


daring fellows about him, who inſolently derided Cicero's 


mourning dreſs, and would often by throwing « dirt and 
ſtones at him interrupt his ſupplications to the people. 
Notwithſtanding this, almoſt. the whole equeſtrian or- 
der changed their habits with him, and no leſs than 
twenty thouſand young gentlemen followed him wich 


their hair untrimmed, and joined with him in ſuppli- 


cating the people. Afterwards the ſenate met to paſs a 


decree that the people ſhould change their habit — in 
time of publick mourning. But the Conſuls oppo 


poſing 
it, and Clodius with armed men beſetting the —— 


houſe, many of the ſenators ran out, rending their 
clothes, and with violent outcries, as in the utmoſt con- 
ſternation. 

But this | pectacle either excited compaſſion nor 
ſhame in Clodjus and his party; and it now appeared 
that Cicero muſt either be baniſhed or decide the diſpute 
with the ſword. In this extremity he implored the ſucy 
cour of Pompey; but he had withdrawn himſelf on pure 
poſe, and was retired to his Alban Villa. Cicero at firſt 
ſent his ſon-in-law Piſo thither to intercede for him 
and at laſt he went himſelf, Pompey being informed | of 
his arrival, had not reſolution enough to ſee him; for 
he had a great reverence, for that man, who had con- 
tended in ſo many quarrels for him, and who in many of 
his political tranſactions had had a view to his advantage; 
but being Coſar's ſon-in-law, he at his requeſt wes 

looked 


| ſelf i in.the eighteenth letter of kis gationem illams * ut n le- 


ſecond book to Atticus. A GE gatus. 
fare ualde Bur alit invitor in | 


(5) As 


— — —— f anos a — — 
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looked all Cicers's former ſervices, and flipping out * 


a back door avoided an interview. Thus being for- 


ſaken by Pompey, and left alone to himfelf, he had re- 
courſe to the Conſuls. Gabinius always behaved rudely 


to him; but Piſo treated him with civility, deſiring him 


to yield for a while to the power of Clodius, to ſubmit 
patiently to this change of affairs, and to be once more 
the ſaviour of his country, which was now thrown into 
great commotions and dangers on his account. ge 

Cicero having received this anſwer, conſulted with 


his friends. Lucullus thought it beſt for him to ſtay, 


fince he would certainly prevail at laſt; others adviſed 
him to fly, becauſe the people would ſoon wiſh for him 
again, when they were tired with the rage and madneſs 


of Clodius. Cicero approved of this laſt advice; and 


taking a ſtatue of Minerva, which had been long ſet up 
in his houſe, and for which he had a ſingular venera- 
tion, he carried it to the capitol, where he dedicated it 
with this inſcription, To Minerva the patroneſs of Rome; 
and about midnight he privately left the city, accom- 
panied by a number of his friends, and went by land 


through Lucania, intending from thence to paſs over 


A . ee e 
As ſoon as it was publickly known that he was fled, 
Clodius procured of the people a decree of exile, and 
interdicted him from fire and water, prohibiting any 
perſons within five hundred miles of 7aly to receive 
him into their houſes. Bur all mankind had conceived 
ſo high a reverence and eſteem for Cicero, that this de- 
cree was little regarded; for the _ wherever he 
came received him with all poſſible demonſtrations of 
friendſhip, and reſpectfully attended him on his way. 
Only at Hipponium a city of Lucania, now called Vibo, 
one Vibius a Sicilian by birth, who amongſt many other 
effects of Czcero's friendſhip, had been made ſurveyor 
of the works when he was Conſul, would not receive 
him into his houſe ; however he ſent him word that he 
would appoint a place in the country for his reception. 
And Caius Virgilius the Prætor of Sicily, though a very 
intimate friend of Cicero, wrote to him to forbid his 
| | coming 
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coming into Sicily. Cicero being very much dejected 
at this repulſe, went directly to Brunduſium, where he 
embarked for Dyrrachium. At firſt the wind was fa- 
vourable, but the next day it turned about, and drove 
him back to port. He embarked again as ſoon as the 
wind was fair. It is reported that when he arrived at 
Dyrrachium, and was juſt going to land, an earthquake 
was felt, and that the waters retired with an unuſal 
ebb toward the ſea, from whence the ſoothſayers con- 
jectured that his exile would not be long, becauſe thoſe 
things were prognoſticks of a change. Whilſt he con- 
tinued at Dyrracbium multitudes of people waited on 
him with great demonſtrations of eſteem and affection, 
and all the cities of Greece contended who ſhould honour 
him moſt. Notwithſtanding which he continued diſ- 
heartned and diſconſolate, like an unfortunate lover, 
often caſting a look back upon Tah; and indeed he 
was become more mortified and dejected by his miſ- 
fortunes, than could have been expected from a man 
ſo well verſed in letters and philoſophy. Nay he had 
often deſired his friends not to call him an orator, but 
a philoſopher, becauſe he. had made philoſophy his bu- 
ſineſs, and had only uſed rhetorick as a neceflary in- 
ſtrument in governing the commonwealth. But fancy 
and opinion have a great power in effacing the tinctures 
of philoſophy out of the ſoul, and of communicating 
the paſſions of the vulgar to the minds of ſtateſmen in 
conſequence of their frequent commerce and converſa- 
tion with the multitude; unleſs they are careful fo to 
engage in publick affairs, as to intereſt themſelves in 
them only, without being infected by the paſſions that 
are uſually produced by them. _ 4+ 4248 
Clodius having thus expelled CicFo, burned his villas, 
and afterwards his houſe in the city, and built in the 
place of it a temple to Liberty. At the ſame time he 
put up his goods to auction ; but though proclamation 
was made daily, no body came to buy them. By theſe 
things he became formidable to the nobility ; and be- 
ing ſupported by the populace who were arrived at the 
utmoſt pitch of inſolence and licentiouſneſs, he made 
| an 
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an attack upon Pompey, inveighing againſt ſeveral 
things done by him during his expedition. Pompey 
perceiving the ill effect this had upon the minds of the 
people, began to blame himſelf for having abandoned 
Cicero, ſo that uniting his friends intereſts with his own, 
he did all he could to get him tecalled. At the ſame 
time Clodius ſtrove to prevent it; but the ſenate decreed 
that no law ſhould be paſſed, nor any publick buſineſs 
tranſacted, till Cicero was reſtored. The year follow- 
ing when Lentulus was Conſul, the commotions became 
fo violent, that ſome of the Tribunes were wounded 
in the Forum; and Quintus, Cicero's brother, eſcaped 
only by ſeeming to be dead, and concealing himſelf 
among the bodies of the ſlain. The people too began 
now to change their opinion; and Annius Milo, one of 
their Tribunes, was the firſt who had the courage to 
impeach Clodius of a violation of the publick peace. 
Many of the common people and of the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring cities joining with Pompey, he went 
with them, and drove Clodius out of the Forum, and 
ſummoned the people to give their votes ; and it is 
faid that. they never were more unanimous upon any 
occaſion. The ſenate alſo ſtriving to outdo the people, 
decreed that thanks ſhould be given to thoſe cities 
1 which had received Cicero with reſpect in his exile, and 
Ip that his (g) houſe and villas which Clodius had deſtroyed 
ſhould be rebuilt at the publick charge. f 
Thus Cicero returned lixteen months after his exile 
and the cities were ſo rejoiced, and were fo eager to 

meet him, that what Cicero boaſted of afterwards, hat 
Italy had brought him on her ſhoulders home to Rome, was 
rather leſs than the truth : and Craſſus himſelf, who had 
| been his enemy before his exile, went then voluntarily 

to meet him, and was reconciled to him, to pleaſe his 

EOS 1, VE ou - 

(5) As the ground on which ſwered, that the conſecration was 
Cicero's houſe flood in Rome had irregular and illegal, and that 
been conſecrated, the prieſts were therefore they might very juttly 
conſnited to know it it might reitore it. | | | 


lawfully be reftored. They an- (6) This happened the year 
| | | | following. 
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fon Publins, as he ſaid, who was 2 great admirer of Ci- 
cero. 

Cicero had not been Jong at Rome, when caking the 
opportunity of Clodius's abſence, he went with a great 
company to the capitol, and there pulled down and de- 


faced the tribunitian tables, in which were recorded all 
the acts that paſſed in the time of Clodius (6). Clodius 


loudly complained of this; but Cicero anſwered, that 


be being of the Patrician order, had obtained the office of 
Tribune contrary to law, and therefore nothing was valid 
that was done by bim. This diſpleaſed Cato, who op- 
poſed the opinion of Cicero; not that he commended 
Clodius, on the contrary he diſapproved of his whole 
adminiſtration; yet he contended it was an irregular and 
violent method, for the ſenate to aboliſh ſo many decrees 
and acts, among which alſo was the commiſſion for his 
government at Byprus and Cyzantium. This occaſioned 
a difference between Cato and Cicero, which though it 
came not to open enmity, yet rendered them more re- 


ſerved in their behaviour to each other. 


After this Milo killed Clodius; and being arraigned: for 
the murder, he choſe Cicero for his advocate. The ſenate 


- fearing leſt the proſecution of a man of ſuch eminence _ 


and high ſpirit as Milo, might diſturb the peace of the 


city, committed the regulation of this with other trials to 


Pompey, ordering him to provide for the ſecurity of the 
city and of the courts of juſtice. Pompey therefore 
went in the night, and encompaſſed the Forum with ſol- 
diers. Mio tearing leſt Cicero being terrified by ſuch 


an unuſual ſight ſhould manage his cauſe ill, perſuaded 
him to come in a litter into the Forum, ind: there to 


repoſe himſelf till the judges were aſſembled and the 
court filled. For Cicero was not only timorous in arms, 
but began his pleadings alſo with fear, and ſcarce left 
trembling i in ſome cauſes even in the height and vehe- 

mence 


following. But Plutarch ont was then Prztor, came and forced 
one circumſtance. Cicero went them from him. Then Cicero 


into the capitol, and removed the 
tables whilſt Ciodius was at Rome. 
but he and his brother Caius, who 


watching when he was abſent. 
took them again, and carried 
them to his own houſe. 

| (7) Murena 
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mence of his oration. Being to defend Licinius Mus 


rena againſt the proſecution of Cato, (7) and endeavour- 
ing to outdo Hortenſius, who had ſpoke with great ap- 


plauſe, he ſat up all the preceding night, and was ſo diſor. 


dered with much thought and want of ſleep, that he fell 
ſhort of his rival. On the day therefore on which he was 


to plead for Milo, when he came out of his litter, and be- 


held Pompey placed above as in a camp, and arms ſhin- 


ing round about the Forum, he was ſo confounded, 


that he could hardly begin his ſpeech for the trembling 


of his body, and heſitation of his tongue. But Milo. 


appeared at the trial chearful and bold, diſdaining ei- 


ther to let his hair grow, or to put on a mourning 
habit, as was cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions ; and it is 


thought that this confidence of his was the principal 
cauſe of his condemnation. And yet this great anxi- 
ety of Cicero was thought to proceed not ſo much from 
fear as from concern for his friends. Sc 

He was afterwards made one of thoſe prieſts whom 
the Romans call Augurs, in the room of Craſſus the 
younger, who died in Paribia. He alſo obtained by 


lot the province of Cilicia, and failed thither with 
twelve thouſand foot, and two thouſand ſix hundred 
horfe. He had orders to reduce Cappadocia to ſubmiſ- 


ſion to king Ariobarzanes; which he effected without 


arms, and to the ſatisfaction of all. Perceiving that 


the Ciliciaus, by the great loſs the Romans had ſuffered 
in Parthia, and the commotions in Syria, were grown 
inſolent, he reduced them into order by a gentle go- 
vernment. He received no preſents, though ſent him 


by kings. He remitted to the province the charge of 


publick ſuppers, and he entertained daily at his own 
houſe ingenious and learned men, not ſumptuouſly, 
bur liberally, His houſe had no porter, nor was he 


ſeen in bed by any man; but early in the morning. 


ſtanding or walking before his door, he courteouſly 
received thoſe who viſited him. He never commanded 
| e 55 any 
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in too flight a manner; for Ci- 


advocates, Hortenſius, M. Craſſus, 
| cero did more than clear the coun- 


and Cicero. 
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any to be beaten with rods, nor to have their garments 
rent: he never gave contumelious language in his 
anger, nor added reproach to puniſhment... When he 
recovered any of the publick money that had been em- 
bezzled, he enriched the cities with it; and on thoſe 
who voluntarily made reſtitution, he inflicted no fur- 
ther puniſhment, but preſerved their reputation. He 
made a little effort in war, and drove out the thieves 
which infeſted mount Amanus, for which he was ſaluted 
by his army Imperator (8). To Cælius the orator, who 
deſired him to ſend him ſome panthers from Cilicia, to 
be uſed in a ſhow that he was to exhibit at Rome, Ci- 
cero, magnifying his own actions, wrote in anſwer, that 
there were no panthers in Cilicia, for they were all fled to 
Caria, being angry that when all others enjoyed peace, war 
ſhould - be: waged only againſt them, _— 

In his return from his province, he touched firſt at 
Rhodes, and aferwards at Athens, where he was glad to 
make ſome ſtay, remembring with pleaſure his former 
ſtudies and converſations there. After he had ſpent a 
little time in converſing with, and viſiting his friends and 
acquaintance and thoſe who were moſt celebrated for 
their learning, and had received the ſtrongeſt tokens 
of friendſhip and eſteem that Greece could give him, he 
returned to Rome, which he found in a high inflamma- 
tion, every thing ſeeming to tend towards a civil war, 
When the ſenate would have decreed him a triumph, 
he told them, be bad rather, if differences could be ac- 
commodated, follow the triumpbal chariot of Cæſar. In 


private he endeavoured to bring about an accommo- 


dation, often writing to Cæſar, and making many en- 
treaties to Pompey, in order to pacify and reconcile 
them. But when the evil became incurable, when C- 
ſar was approaching, and Pompey fled from Rome with 
many of the beſt citizens, Cicero declined accompanying 
him in his flight, and ſeemed to adhere to Cæſar. It 
is very evident that he was much perplexed in his 
try of the thieves who infeſted it; ordained at Rome for his ſucceſs, 
and he was not only ſaluted [zpera= and the Romans were upon the 
tor, hut publick thankſgivings were * of decreeing him a triumph. 

Vor. V. 8 Ex > (9) Homg 


N 
thoughts, and wavered between both; for thus he writes 
in his epiſtles: To which fide ſhould 1 turn? Pompey's 
cauſe is more juſt and honourable, but Cæſar has m 
Bis affairs better, and is more able to ſecure himſelf and 
bis friends; ſo that I know from whom I ſhould fly, but not 
whom I ſhould fly to. But when Trebatius, one of Cæ. 
ſar's friends, by letter - ſignified to him, that. Cæſar 
thought it was his intereſt to engage on his ſide, and 
to be partaker of his hopes; bur that if his age would 
not permit it, he might retire into Greece, and there 
live in tranquillity, remote from either party; Cicero 
wondering that Cæſar did not write to him himſelf, 
anſwered in anger, that be would do nothing now unwar- 
thy of his former condutt in the government, This is what 
v EN Eun 

But as ſoon as Cæſar was gone into Spain, he imme» 
diately embarked and went to Pompey. His arrival was 
very acceptable to all but Cato, who reproved him in 
private for joining with Pompey. For myſelf, ſaid he, it 
would have been diſhonourable to have forſaken that pariy 
which I eſpouſed from the beginning; but you might have 
been more uſeful to your friends and country, if remaining 
neuter, you had watched and governed the event, and not 

without reaſon or neceſſity have made yourſelf an enemy to 


Cæſar, and expoſed yourſelf to ſo great @ danger by com- 


ff 


ing hither. 


This diſcouſe cauſed Cicero to change his ſentiments, 
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Why did not you keep bim then. for a tutor to your children? 


When ſome perſons: commended Theophanes the Leſbian, 


who was maſter of the workmen in the camp, becauſe 
he had greatly. comforted the Rhodians after the loſs of 
their fleet; Mbat a happineſs is it, ſaid he, 7o have an 
officer a Grecian.! When Cæſar had been ſucceſsful in 
ſeveral -inſtances, and in a manner beſieged Pompey, 


Lentulus ſaid, it was reported that Cæſar's friends were 


melancholy ;: Do you mean, replied Cicero, that they are 
out. humour with Cæſar? To one Marcius, who was 


newly come from taly, and told them, that there was 


a ſtrong report at Rome, that Pompey was blocked up, 


he ſaid, and therefore you ſailed hither that you might ſee 


it with your own eyes. When Nopius, after Pompey's de- 
teat, told them that they ought not to deſpond, becauſe 


there were ſeven "eagles {till left in the camp; This 


would be very good encouragement, ſaid Cicero, if we were 
to fight with jackdaws, When Labienus was demon- 
ſtrating from divination that Pompey was to be con- 
queror; Zes, ſaid Cicero, and by truſting to this ſtrata- 
gem, we have already loſt our camp. 

After the battle of Pharſalia (at which he was not 
preſent, for want of health) when Pompey was fled, 
Cato, who had conſiderable forces, and a great fleet at 
Dyrrachium, deſired Cicero to take the command, which 
by law, belonged to him on account of his conſular 
dignity. But Cicero refuſing it, and wholly declining to 
join with them in the war, was very near being ſlain ; 
for young Pompey and his friends calling him traitor, 
drew their {words upon him; but Cato interpoſed, and 
with much difficulty reſcued. him and brought him out 
of the camp. lO EO GEARS TE p94 TE 

_ Afterwards arriving at Brundufium, he ſtaid there 
ſome time, in expectation of Cæſar. who was detained 
by his affairs in Afa and Agypt; and when it was told 
him, that Cæſar was arrived at Tarentum, and was com- 


ing thence by land to Brunduſium, he haſtened towards 
him, not altogether without hope, nor yet without ſome 
ſhame and reluctance at the thought of making an ex- 


f 2 periment 
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chat he was a modeſt and prudent perſon, he replied, 
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periment in publick of the temper of an enemy and a 
conqueror. However there was no neceſſity for him, 
either to ſay or do any thing unworthy of himſelf; for 
Cæſar, as ſoon as he ſaw him coming a good way be- 
fore the reſt of the company to meet him, alighted, ran 
up to him, and ſaluted him, and then walked on diſ- 
courſing with him alone for many furlongs. From 
that time he continued to treat him with great kind - 
neſs and reſpect: ſo that when Cicero wrote an oration 
in praiſe of Cato, Cæſar in his anſwer to it, took oc- 
caſion to commend not only the eloquence but the life 
of Cicero, as molt exactly reſembling that of Pericles 
and Theramenes. Cicero's oration was called Cato, Cæ- 
ſar's, Anticato. ee ee e | 
It is reported, that when Qziutus. Ligarius was proſe- 
cuted for having been in arms againſt Cæſar, and Ci. 
cero had undertaken his defence, Ceſar ſaid to his 
friends, What ſhould hinder us from hearing Cicero, it be- 
ing ſo long ſince we heard bim laſt? But as for bis 
client, I am already convinced that be is a bad man and 
an enemy to me. But Cicero, when he began to ſpeak, 
wonderfully moved him ; and his oration as it pro- 
ceeded was ſo variouſly pathetick, and fo. inimitably 


. elegant, that the colour of Czſer's countenance often 


changed; and it was very evident that his mind was 
_ violently agitated by many different paſſions. At length 
when the orator touched upon the battle of Pbarſalia, 
he was ſo tranſported, that his body trembled, and 
| ſome of the papers that he held dropped out of his 
hands. Thus being over-powered by the force of Ci- 
cero's eloquence he acquitted Ligarius, though he had 
before reſolved to condemn him. 
After this, the commonwealth being changed into 

a monarchy, Cicero withdrew from publick affairs, and 
employed his leiſure in inſtructing ſome young men 
who were addicted to the ſtudy of philoſophy; and by 
their converſation and acquaintance, they being of the 
nobleſt families in the city, he afterwards raiſed himſelf 


10) Hem, Ot b. xxiv. pO _ 
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again to great power and authority. But his chief bu- 
ſineſs was to compoſe and tranſlate philoſophical dia- 
logues,. and to expreſs logical and phyſical terms in 
the Roman language. For he, it is ſaid, was the firſt, 
or at leaſt the principal perſon, who gave Latin names 
to theſe Greek words Phantafia (Imagination) Syncata- 
theſis (Aſſent) Epoche (Doubt) Catalegſis (Comprehen- 
ſion) Atomos (Atom) Ameres (Indiviſible) Cenon (Void) 
and many ſuch other Greet terms of art, contriving by 


metaphors, and other ſuitable expreſſions, to render 


them intelligible and familiar to the Romans. For his 
recreation, he alſo exerciſed his talent for poetry; and 
it is ſaid that when he was eager upon it, would make 
five. hundred verſes in one night. He ſpent the greateſt 

art of his time at his country houſe near Tuſculum. 

e wrote to his friends, that be led the life of Laertes, 
(9) either jeſtingly, as his cuſtom was, or rather from 
an ambitious deſire of publick employment, and diſcon- 
tent at his preſent ſituation. Whatever it was, he rarely 
went to the city, and then only to pay his court to Cæ- 
far. He was commonly the firſt amongſt thoſe who 
voted him honours, and always forward in ſpeaking 
ſomething new in praiſe of him and his actions. Thus 
when the ſtatues of Pompey, which had been defaced 
and thrown down, were again ſet up by Cæſar's order, 
Cicero ſaid, That Cæſar, by this ad of humanity, had in- 


| deed ſet up Pompey's ſtatues, but fixed and eſtabliſhed bis 


He had a deſign; as it is reported, of writing the 
hiſtory of his country, and of intermingling with it an 
account of the affairs of the Grecians, and to give a full 


repreſentation both of their true and fabulous hiſtory. 


But he was diverted by many publick and private af- 
fairs, and ſome diſagreeable accidents, moſt of which 
ſeem to have befallen him by his own fault. For firſt 
of all, he divorced his wife Terentia, becauſe . he had 


been neglected by her in the time of the war, and ſent 


away deſtitute of neceſſaries for his journey; nor did 
ſhe ſhow any affection for him, when he returned into 


Laß; for ſhe neither went to him herſelf at Brundu/ium, 
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where he ſtaid a long time, nor wind 3 allow his 


daughter Tullia, who came to him and who was then 


very young, a decent attendance, or ſuitable proviſion 
for ſo long a journey; beſides, he found his houſe naked 


and empty, and ſne had involved him in many and 


great debts. Theſe were alledged for the moſt 12 
pretences of the divorce. But Terentia denied 
charges; and Cicero himſelf made à full apology for 
her, by marrying a young virgin not long after, for the 
ſake of her beauty, as Terentia upbraided him, or as 
Hyo his freedman writes, for her riches, that he might 
diſcharge his debts; for the young woman was very 
rich, and Cicero had the cuſtody of her eſtate, being 
left guardian in truſt; and as he was deeply in debt, 
he was perſuaded by his friends and relations to marry 
this young woman, notwithſtanding the inequality of 
age, that with her money he might vet rg wk wm is 
creditors.” 

Antony, mentioning this marriage in ible 1 
che Philippicks, reproaches him for putting away a wife 
after he bad grown old in her ſociety'; by which he at the 
ſame time genteelly upbraids him for having always 
led an inactive domeſtick life, without ever ſerving his 
country as a ſoldier. Not long after this marriage, his 
daughter died in childbed at Lentulus's* houſe; for ſhe 
was married to him after the death of Piſo, her former 
huſband. The philoſophers from all parts came to 
comfort Cicero; for he was ſo deeply affected by this 
accident, that he put away his new- married wife for 


ſeeming to rejoice at the death of Tullia. And thus - 


ſtood Cicero's domeſtick affairs at this time. 
He had no concern in the conſpiracy againſt: Ceſar, 
though he was particularly intimate with Brutus, and 
was very uneaſy under the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
and ſeemed to wiſh for a change more ardently than 


any one. But the conſpirators feared his natural timi- 


dity, and his old age, which impairs the courage even 
of the moſt reſolute. As ſoon as the fact was com- 
mitted by Brutus and Caſſius, and the friends of Cæſar 
had joined together the conſpirators, ſo _ 

there 
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there was reaſon to fear that the city would again be in- 
volved in a civil war, Antony being Conſul, convened 
the ſenate, and made a ſhort diſcourſe tending to an ac- 
commodation. But Cicero enlarging upon many things 
ſuitable to the occaſion, perſuaded the ſenate to imitate 
the Athenians, and paſs an act of oblivion for what had 
been tranſacted againſt Cæſar, and to decree provinces 
to Brutus and Caſſius. But neither of theſe things pro- 
duced their effect. For as ſoon as the common people, 
of themſelves inclined to pity, ſaw the dead body of 
Cæſar born through the Forum, and: Antony expoſing his 
garments all bloody, and pierced through on every ſide 
with ſwords, they were tranſported with fury, and im- 
mediately began to ſearch for the murderers, and with 
firebrands in "their. hands ran to their houſes, to burn 
them. But they being fore warned avoided this dan- 
zer; and as they ee fill more; and Srenter, they 
left the city. 
Upon this Antony was on a ſudden greatly clated; 
and aiming at nothing leſs; than abſolute power, he be 


came formidable to all, but moſt formidable to Cieero, i 


For perceiving that his intereſt and authority began 
again to be conſiderable in the commonwealth, and 


knowing him to be the intimate friend of. Brutus, his pre- 


ſence was very uneaſy to him. Beſides, there had been 
ſome former jealouſy betwixt them, occaſioned by the diſ- 
ſimilitude of their manners and way of life. Cicero fearing 
the event, was inclined to go as lieutenant. with:Dolabella 
into Syria. But Hirtius and Panſa who were good men and 
friends to Cicero, being nominated Conſuls after Antony; 
entreated him not to leave them; undertaking to ſuppreſs 


Antony, if he would remain at Rome, and aſſiſt them 


with his preſence. Cicero, without crediting too much 


or too little, ſuffered Dolabella to go without him; and 


having aſſured Hirtius that after ſpending the ſum- 
mer at Athens, he would return to Rome as ſoon as they 


entered upon their office, he embarked alone for Greece. 


But his voyage being accidentally retarded, and he be- 
ing informed by the letters which he every day accord- 
ing to cuſtom received from Rome, that there appeared 
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a wonderful ne in Antony, who now acted entirely 
by the advice and conſent of the ſenate, and that ng | 

thing was wanting bur his preſence to ſettle the common 
wealth in the beſt manner, he blamed himfelf for his 
great caution and timidity, and returned again to Rome. 
He was not deceived in his hopes at the beginning; 
for ſuch multitudes- menen out to meet him, that 


moft the whole mg ef 345; 


The next day * aſſembled the PORN 280 m- 


| moned Cicero to attend. He did not come, but kept 


his bed, pretending to be indiſpoſed by his journey; 
the true reaſon however ſcemed to be the fear of a de- 
ſign againſt. him, of which he had received ſome inti- 
mation'on his way to Rome. Antony highly reſenting 
this ſuſpicion, ſent a party of ſoldiers, commanding 


them to bring him, or in caſe he refuſed, -to burn his 


houſe. But many perſons interceding for Cicero, he re- 
voked that order, and big dene only bring a pledge 
from his houſe (1). 
Ever after this, when they met they paſſed one ano- 
ther in filence, and lived in mutual ſuſpicion. ' But 
when OZavius coming from Apollonia, entered upon the 
inheritance of Julius Cz/ar, and had a controverſy with 


Antony (2) for two thouſand five hundred myriads, 


which he detained of that eſtate, Philip, who married 


the mother, and Marcellus who married the ſiſter 'of 
 Oaavins, went with him to Cicero; and it was agreed 


between them that Cicero ſhould aſſiſt Cæſar with his 
eloquence and intereſt both in the ſenate and with the 
people, on that Ceſar, on che other hand ſhould ſupply 
Cicero 
(1) Aeviedia to the cuſtom him with four thouſand talents, 
with reſpe to thoſe, who being (775000 ) and that is the money 
3 refuſed to attend in the demanded by Cæſar. But four 
ſenate, as has been already men- thouſand talents fall ſhort of two 
tioned in the life of Cato the thouſand five hundred myriads 
younger. Vol. V. p 75. of Drachme (807291 f.) the ſum 
mentioned in this place. And 
(2) Plutarch tells us in the life, Ryaldus has ſhown that Plutarch is 
of A that Calhurnia nr miſtaken in both theſe paſſages. 
For 
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Cicero with money, and defend him with his arms; for 
he had even then at his command a great number of 
veteran ſoldiers, who had ſerved under Julius Cæſar. 

But there was ſtill a ſtronger reaſon, which inclined 


Cicero to embrace the friendſhip of Odlavius. For while 


Pompey and Cæſar were yet alive, Cicero dreamed that 
he ſummoned the ſons of the ſenators into the capitol, 


Jupiter having deſigned to declare one of them the ſove- 


reign of Rome. The citizens running thither with great 


curioſity ſurrounded the temple, and the youths ſitting 


in their purple robes kept ſilence. On à ſudden the 
doors opened, and the youths ariſing one by one in or- 
der paſſed round the God, who reviewed them all, and 
diſmiſſed them, at which they ſeemed much diſpleaſed. 
But when young Cæſar advanced, Jupiter ſtretching 
forth his hand ſaid, This youth, O Romans, when be fhall 
become Sovereign of Rome, ſhall put an end to all your civil 
wars. It is ſaid that Cicero by this viſioſ had formed a 
perfect idea of the youth, and preſerved it in his mind, 
though he did not then know him. The next day going 
down into the Campus Martius, he met the boys return- 
ing from their exerciſe; and the firſt that he ſaw was 


this young Ceſar, juſt as he appeared to him in his 


dream. Being aſtoniſhed at it, he aſked him who were 


his parents. He was the ſon: of OZavius, a perſon not 


of great eminence, and of Aitia the niece of-Czſar, who 
having no children of his own, adopted him, and by 
his will declared him the heir to all his eſtate. From 
that time it is ſaid that Cicero conſtantly ſaluted the youth 
whenever he met him, and he ſeemed much pleaſed with 


the civility. - To all this we may add that OZavius hap- 
pened to be born when Cicero was Conſul. Theſe were 


the 


For the ſum lodged by Calpurnia fifth Pbilippict. Als were dr/fipatio 


in the hands of Antony was ſeven pecuniæ publice ferenda nullo mods 


times as much, it was /epties mil- oft, per quam H. S. fepties . 


lies H. S. or 56510371. as we are fal/is perſcriptionibus. donationibiſ- 
aſſured by Patercalus, H. S. ſepties que awertit ( Antonius) ut portenti 
millies depofitum a Caio Cælare ad ſimile videatur tartam pecuniam po- 
ædem Opis occupatum ab Antonio. puli Romani tam breyi tempore pe- 
This is confirmed by ſtill a ſtronger rire potuiſſe. | 
authority, by Cicero himſelf in his | : 1 
Es (3) For 
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the cauſes commonly alledged for Ciceros attachment to 
OZgvins. But the true cauſes of it were, in the. firſt 
place, his hatred to Antony, and in the next, his exceſ- 
five deſire of honour, and his expectation of making 
O#avins's power ſubſervient to his own deſigns in the 
ſtate; for he had ſo inſinuated himſelf into the young 
man's affections, that he gave Cicero the title of father. 
Brutus was ſo highly diſpleaſed at this conduct, that in 
his epiſtles to Alticus, he reflected on Cicero, ſaying, that 
it was manifeſt, by bis courting Cæſar for fear of Antony, 
that he did not intend to obtain liberty for his country, but a 
gentle maſter for himſelf; Notwithſtanding this, Brutus 
took Ciceros fon, then ſtudying philoſophy at Athens, 
gave him a command, and employed him on ſeveral 
occaſions with eee is ; #4: 25004 noi ob 
At this time Czcero's power was at the greateſt height 
in the city, and he did whatever he pleaſed; for he had 
ſuppreſſed: and driven out Antony, and ſent the two 
Conſuls; Hirtius and Panſa, after him with an army; and 
he perſuaded the ſenate to decree to Cæſar the lictors and 
prætorian enſigns, as to a perſon fighting in defence of 
his country. But when Autom was defeated, and both 
the Conſuls ſlain, the forces which came from the battle 
joined themſelves with Cæſar. Upon this, the ſenate 
fearing the young man, and his extraordinary fortune, 
endeavoured by honours and gifts to draw off the ſol- 
diers from him, and to leſſen his power; pretending 
there was no further need of arms, now Antony was put 
to flight. Cæſar being alarmed at this, privately ſent 
ſome friends to entreat and perſuade Cicero to procure 
the Conſulſhip for them both, aſſuring him that he 
ſhould manage affairs as he pleaſed, have the ſupreme 
power, and govern him who was a young man, and was 
only deſirous of the title and honour of that office. And 
Ceſar himſelf confeſſes, that being in fear of ruin, and in 
danger of being deſerted, he ſeaſonably made uſe of 
Cicero's ambition, and perſuaded him to ſtand for the Con- 
_ 8 ſulſhip 

(3) For inſtead of taking him of Quintus Pedius; and aſterwards 
for his collegue he made choice upon his quitting Rome and lay- 
ing 
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ſulſhip with him, and to depend upon his intereſt and 
— And Cicero, old as he was, ſuffered himſelf to 
be duped by ſo young a man, and brought over the ſenate 
to his 5 His friends ſoon blamed him for it; 
and within a little time after, he 'himſelf perceived that 
he was ruined by it, and had betrayed the liberty of the 
people. For Ceſar," as ſoon as he had eſtabliſhed his 
power by the addition mts the conſular authority, bid 
Cicero farewel (3), and reconciling himſelf to Autom and 
Lepidus, united his power with theirs, and divided the 
government with them, as if it had been à private 
eſtate. When they were thus united, they drew up 4 
liſt of above two indeed perſons, whom they: deſigned 
to put to death. But the proſcription of Cicero occa- 
fioned the greateſt contention among them. For An. 
125 would come to no agreement, till he was firſt killed. 
us conſented, but Cæſar oppoſed them both. Their 
conferences were held with the utmoſt privacy near the 
city of Bononia, and laſted three days. The'place where 
they met was over. againſt the camps, and was ſur⸗ 
rounded by a river. Cæſar, as it is ſaid, very earneſtly 
contended for Cicero the two firſt days; but on: the third 
day che gave him up. The conceſſions which they made 
to each other were theſe; Cæſar agreed to deſert Cicero; 
Lepidus, his brother Paulas; and Antony, Lucius Cæſar, 
his uncle by the mother's ſide. So entirely did rage 

and reſentment ſtifle in them all ſentiments of humanity, 
or rather ſo plainly did they make it appear that no 
beaſt is more ſavage than man, when n with 
ower anſwerable to his paſſion. | 
Wbilſt theſe things were in agitation, Cirend was 2 
his brother at his country-houſe near Ty/culum; where, 
hearing of the -proſcriptions, they determined to go to 
Aftyra, a villa of Cicero's near the fea, and to take ſhip- 
ping from thence, and join Brutus in Macedonia; tor 
there was a report, that he was very powerful in thoſe 
ws They travelled 1 in their irſeparace litters, oppreſſed 
| with 


ing down his office, he cablituted Caius Albius Carrinas in his 
| | (4) Cicero 


place. 
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with ſorrow z and often joining their litters on the road, 


they affectionately condoled with eachother. But Quin. 
tus was the moſt diſheartened, reflecting on his want of 
neceſſaries for his journey; for, as he ſaid, he had 
brought nothing with him from home: and even Cicero 
himſelf had but a ſlender proviſion. It was judged 
therefore moſt ex pedient, that Cicero ſnould make what 
haſte he could to fly, and Quintus return home to pro- 
vide neceſſaries. This being determined, they em- 
braced each other with many tears and lamentations, 
and then parted. {5 pig 10906 90 
Quintus within a few days after being betrayed by his 
ſervants to thoſe who came to ſearch for him, was ſlain, 
together with his ſon. But Cicero was carried to Aftyra ; 
where, finding a veſſel ready, he immediately went on 
board, and ſailed as far as Circeium with a proſperous 
gale. But when the pilots were preparing to ſail imme- 
diately from thence, he, either being afraid of the ſea, 
or not wholly diſtruſting the faith of Cæſar, went on 
More, and paſſed by land a hundred furlongs, as if he 
were going to Rome. But his reſolution failing, he 
changed his mind, and again returned to the ſea, where 
he ſpent the night in the utmoſt diſtreſs and perplexity. 
Sometimes he reſolved to go into Cæſar's houſe pri- 
vately, and there kill himſelf upon the altar of his houſ- 
hold Gods, to bring divine vengeance upon his family 
but the fear of torture deterred him from this. Other 
thoughts and reſolutions then ſucceeded, equally fluc- 
tuating and diſtreſsful. In this perplexity he art laſt 
ſuffered his ſervants to convey him by fea to Caieta, 
where he had a country-houſe, which was a delightful 
retreat in the ſummer when the North-winds blow 
freſh. There was in that place a temple of Apollo not 
far from the ſea- ſide, from which a flight of crows 
ariſing with great noiſe, made towards Czcero's ſhip as it 
was approaching the land, and lighting on both ſides of 
the ſail-yard, ſome croaked, and others pecked the ends 


of the ropes. This was looked upon by all as an ill 
. 


(4) Cicero calls him Philogonu. Ep. ad Q. F. I. 3. 
1 | 5 (5) That 


omen; notwithſtanding which Cicero went on ſhore, 
and entering his houſe lay down upon his bed, to com- 
poſe himſelf to reſt. In the mean time many of the 
crows came and ſettled upon the chamber - window, 
filling the air with their horrible croakings. One of 
them flying into the chamber. made to the bed where 
Cicero lay, and with its bill by little and little pecked off 
the cloaths with which he had covered his face. Upon 
the ſight of this his ſervants began to reproach them- 
ſelves for remaining idle ſpectators of their maſter's 
murder, whilſt the brute creatures aſſiſted and took care 
of him in his undeſerved affliction. Wherefore partly 


by entreaty, partly by force, they took him up, and 


carried him in his litter towards the ſea- ſide. In the 
mean time, the aſſaſſins came, who were commanded 
by Herennias a centurion, and Popilius a Tribune, the 
ſame Popilius whom Cicero had formerly defended when 
he was under a proſecution for the murder of his own fa- 
ther. Theſe officers finding the doors ſhut forced them 
open; when Cicero not appearing, and thoſe within ſay- 
ing, they knew not where he was, it is reported, that 
a youth who had been inſtructed by Cicero in the liberal 
arts and ſciences, a freedman of his brother Quintus, 
Tbilolog us (4) by name, diſcovered to the Tribune, that 
they were carrying the litter through the cloſe and ſhady 
walks to the ſea- ſide. The Tribune, taking a few with 
him, ran to the place where he was to come out. As 
ſoon as Cicero perceived Herennius running through the 
walks, he commanded his ſervants to ſet down the lit- 
ter; and putting his left hand to his chin, as it was a 
cuſtom with him to do, he looked ſtedfaſtly upon his mur- 
derers. His ſqualid appearance, and his face overgrown 
with hair, and waſted with anxiety, ſo affected the attend- 
ants of Herennius, that moſt of them covered their faces, 
whilſt he murdered him as he was ſtretching forth his 
neck out of the litter. Thus fell Cicero in the ſixty- 
fourth year of his age. Herennius cut off his head by 
Antony's command, and his hands alſo, with which his 
Philippicks were written; for ſo Cicero ſtyled thoſe ora- 
Ae 5 1 tions 
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tions he wrote againſt hit, and Ae name n ill. Ke 
tain. 

When theſe members of Cicero were © drought. * 
Rome, Antony was holding an aſſembly for the choice, 
of magiſtrates; and upon ſight of thin, he ſaid, Now, 
let there be an end of our proſeriptions. He com manded 
his head and hands to be faſtened: up over the Roftra z 
a horrid fight to the Roman people, who thought 
they ſaw there not the face of Cicero, but the image of 
Antony's ſoul. And yet on this occaſion he did juſtice 
in one thing, by delivering up Philologus to Pomponia, 


the wife of Quintus; who having got his body into her 


power, beſide other cruel puniſhments, made him cut 
off his own fleſh by piece-meal, and boil and eat it; 
for ſo ſome writers have reported: but Tiro, | Cicero's 
freedman, has not ſo much as mentioned the e 
of Ph:lologus. 101 D , . 

Long after, as I . e 0 a one of 
his daughter's ſons, found him with a book of Cicers's 
in his hand; the boy for fear endeavoured to hide it un- 
der his gown; which Cæſar perceiving, took it from 
him, and turning over a great part of the book ſtand- 
ing, gave it him again, and ſaid, My child, this was a 
learned man, and a lover of his country. 

As ſoon as he had vanquiſhed Antony, being ham) Gees 
ſal, he made Cicero's ſon his collegue in that office; 
and in his Conſulſhip the ſenate took down the ſtatues 
of Antony, and defaced all the other monuments: of his 
honour, and decreed that none of thatfamily ſhould ever 
after bear the name of Marcus. Thus did divine juſtice 
reſerve to the houſe of Cicero the com pletion 'of the ven- 
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The Compariſm of DEMOSTHE 
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TVHESE are the moſt memorable of thoſe thing 

1 delivered in hiſtory of Demoſthenes and Cicero, 
which have come to my knowledge. I ſhall not attempt 
an exact compariſon of their talents in ſpeaking; but thus 


much ſeems fit to be ſaid: that Demoſthenes, applied all his 


natural abilities and acquired knowledge wholly to his 
improvement in oratory : that he far ſurpaſſed in force 
and energy the moſt famous pleaders among his contem- 
poraries; in grandeur and magnificence of ſtyle, all that 
were eminent for pomp of declamation; and in accuracy 
and art, all the moſt ſkilful profeſſors of rhetorick. 
Cicero's learning was more various and diffuſive; for he 
applied himſelf to divers kinds of ſtudies, and has left 
behind him a great number of philoſophical tracts, 
which were compoſed by him according to the prin- 


ciples of the academy. It appears however in his ora- 


tions to the people, and his pleadings before the judges, 
that even on thoſe occaſions he affected to make a ſhow 
of his profound erudition. The difference of their 
tempers appears in their different ſtyles; for Demoſt- 
henes's oratory was void of all appearance of embelliſhy 
ment, and without the leaſt tincture of pleaſantry (5), 
being always ſerious and ſolid; not ſmelling of the 
lamp, as Pytb1as ſcoffingly ſaid, but of the temperance, 
_ thoughtfulneſs, auſterity, and melancholy of his diſpo- 
ſition. But Cicero, by indulging his inclination to ral- 
lery often ſunk into ſcurrility ; and by diſguiſing ſerious 
arguments at the bar with mirth and pleaſantry for the 
rr a ES 85 advan- 
(5) That is, becauſe he was Longinus, c. 34. Wien he labour: 


indiſpoſed to it by nature. In 7o be witty, he does not ſo much 
ſpite of which however he aimed make others merry as himſelf ridicu- 


ſometimes at being witty, but eus; and he is then leaſt pleaſant - 


without ſucceſs, as is confeſſed by <uhen be moſt endeavours to be ſo. 
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advantage of his client, he ſometimes offended againſt 
decency; as in his oration for Cælius, where he ſays, 
That Cœlius had done nothing ſirange or abſurd, if in the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch an affluent fortune, be freely indulged bim- 
ſelf in pleaſure; it being a kind of . madneſs, not to enjoy 
thoſe things we poſſeſs, eſpecially fince very eminent philoſo- 
| phers have aſſerted pleaſure to be the chief good (6). We 
are told that when Cato brought an acculation-againſt 
Murena, Cicero, who was then Conſul, undertook his 
defence, and in his ſpeech ridiculed with great freedom 
the extravagant paradoxes of the Stoicks, becauſe Cato 
was a follower of that ſect. This raiſed a loud laugh 
in the whole aſſembly, and even among the judges 
themſelves; upon which Cato ſaid to thoſe who ſat near 
him, M bat a Fri Conſul we have! And indeed Cicero 
was naturally diſpoſed to laughter and rallery, as ap-- 
eared from his countenance, which was always gay 
and ſmiling; whereas Demoſthenes had a conſtant care 
and thoughtfulneſs in his look, which he ſeldom or 
never laid aſide; and therefore he was accounted by his 
enemies as he himſelf confeſſes, moroſe and ill-natured, 
It is very evident from their writings, that Demoſt- 
benes in commending himſelf was delicate and inoffen- 
ſive, and that he never touched upon his own praiſe 
but when ſome important occaſion required it; at all 
other times he was very modeſt and reſerved: but Cicero 
by boaſting of himſelf with ſuch exceſſive oſtentation in 
his orations, ' ſhowed an intemperate thirſt of fame; as 
, 
Let arms reſign their honour to the gown, 
.. The tongue prevail above the laurel crown. 


But at laſt he did not only extol his own actions, but 
his orations alſo, both thoſe that were only ſpoken, and 
thoſe that were publiſhed; as if with a juvenile ambi- 
tion he was vying with the rhetoricians Jocrates and 
„%) EO 

(6) Plutarch quotes this paſſage not expreſs his approbation of 
inaccurately, Cicero indeed in them. The words to which Plu- 
Sis oration for Cælias apologizes tarch refers are theſe. Multa 


for the exceſſes of youth, but does enim nobis blandimenta natura ipſa 
| 2 ä genuit: 
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Hnavimenes ;, not as if, he wers intrudting and unn, 
the Kewas people 


Fierce, lurch, fern, tnd ini ts rind 5 


It is neceſſary indeed for a ſtateſman to be an uh 
; folks but it il an ignoble thing for him to be greedy 
of the praiſe of eloquence... And in this. Dengſibenes 
| ſhowed great dignity. and elevation of mind; for he 
ſaid, his facully in ſpeaking was but a-mean acquiſition; and 
needed great candour in the audience; eſteeming the pride 
ariſing from ſuch attainments to be, as indeed 1 it is, the 
mark of a low and illiberal diſpoſition. 
1 Be er of perſuading and governing * che 
3 longed- to both of them; ſo that they who 
had armies and camps at command, ſtood in need of 
their aſſiſtance; thus Chares, Diopithes, and Leoft benes 
ſtood in need of Demoſtbenes, Pompey and young Ceſar, 
of Cicero, as Ce/ar himſelf in his commentaries acknow- 
ledges to Agrippa and Mecenas. 

It is commonly and juſtly ſaid, that nothing fo clearly 
ſhows and fo fully Tries the tempers of men, as autho- 
rity and power, Which are apt to awaken and excite all 
the paſſions, and [expoſe whatever weakneſs and defect 
is lurking in the mind; Theſe Demoſthenes never poſ- 
ſeſſed. : He never had an occaſion. of giving ſuch proof 
of himſelf, having never obtained any eminent office, 
nor. led any of thoſe armies into the field. againſt Philip, 

which he had raiſed by his eloquence. But Cicero went 
Quæſtor into Sicily, and Proconſul into Cilicia and Cappa- 
docia, at a time when avarice was at the height, when 
the commanders and governors who were employed 
abroad, thinking it beneath them to ſteal, uſed to 
plunder by open force, when injuſtice and oppreſſion 
were not eſteemed heinous crimes, and he that practiſed. 
them ſparingly was thought worthy of praiſe. Yet then 
Cicero 1 in the whore _— of his adminiſtration, gave the 
ſtrongeſt 


genuit uy" quem, vie inveneris Ali wolapratis ad emnia niente 
qui aſpernetur,—buic bomini ego facere dixerunt. 
Fortaſſe & pauci, Deos en mee, ; (7) 1 This is a verſe of Aſenplu. 
plerigne autem, iratos „ 

Vol. Vo "0 g W @ Mains 
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ſtrongeſt demonſtration of his contempt of flehes, 4 
well as of his mildneſs and humanity . And at Roni 
alſo, when he was nominally created Conſul, but indeed 
Vas intruſted with a ſovereign and dictatorial autho- 
tity againſt Ca#iline and his accomplices, he accomplithed 
the prediction of Plato, That iben ſtates and cities would be 
delivered from all their calamities, when by ſome hapry turn 


of events, ſupreme power ſhould be jtined with wiſdom and 


juſtice in the ſame perſon. — V 
Wo is ſaid to the reproach of Demoſthenes, that his elo- 
uence was mercenary; that he privately made orations 
or Phormio and Apollodorus, though adverſaries in the 
ſame cauſe ; that he was charged with receiving money 
from the King of Perſia, and condemned for taking 
bribesfrom Harpalus. And ſhould we grantthat all thoſt 
that have written theſe things againſt him (who are not a 
few) have falſified; yet it cannot be denied, that De- 
moſtbenes wanted reſolution to reſiſt thoſe preſents which 
were ſent him from kings as marks of reſpect and grati- 
tude ;z nor could fuch a refuſal be expected from a per- 
ſon addicted as he was to maritime uſury (8). But that 
Cicero refuſed from the Sicilians, when he was Quæſtor, 
from the King of Cappadocia, when he was Proconſul, 
and from his friends at Rome, when he was in exile, 
many preſents, though urged to receive them, has been 
faid already. | 5 
 Demoſthenes's baniſnment was infamous, becauſe he 
was convicted of bribery ; Cicero's was very honourable, 
for his only offence was that he had delivered his coun- 
try from men who were meditating its deſtruction. Ac- 
cordingly when Demoſibenes was baniſhed no ſtreſs was 
laid upon it; but upon Cicero's exile the ſenate changed 
their habit, and put on mourning, and would not be 
perſuaded to paſs any act till Cicero's return was decreed 

by the people. | ol | 
It muſt be confeſſed, Cicero ſpent the time of his exile 
In eaſe and indolence in Macedonia; whereas Demoſthenes 
during his exile performed a great part of thoſe gy 
| for 
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4456) Maritime uſury, or bottomry, was eſteemed a ſcandalous 
Fay of traffick in Greece. . 
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for which his country was indebted to him. For he 
travelled , through all the cities of Greece, ſupporting 


their joint intereſts, and defeating the deſigns of the 


Macedonian ambaſſadors; in this approving himſelf a 
much better citizen than Themiſtocles and Alcibiades, 
who did not manifeſt the like virtue in the like circum- 
ſtances of fortune. And after his return, he again 
purſued the ſame plan of politicks, and continued to 
oppoſe Antipater and the Macedonians. Whereas Lælius 

roached Cicero in the ſenate, for ſitting ſilent, whilſt 


Oktavius, a beardleſs ſtrippling, demanded leave to ſtand 


for the Conſulſhip, for which he was not qualified by 
law. And Brutus, in his epiſtles, charges him with 
cheriſhing a greater, and more heavy tyranny than that which 
they had removed. | 8 
To conclude; as to their ends, how miſerable an ob- 
ject was an old man, through timidity and irreſolution 


ſuffering himſelf to be carried from place to place, 
merely to avoid death, which of itſelf was naturally 
haſtening towards him, yet after all overtaken and mur- 


dered by his enemies? But Demoſthenes, though he 
ſhowed ſome fear by flying to a place of refuge, yet is 
greatly to be admired for his having long before pro- 
vided himſelf with a poiſon, which he carefully kept by 
him, and at laſt reſolutely ſwallowed. Finding the 
temple of Neptune to be an ineffectual ſanctuary, he 


had recourſe to one more inviolable, and by a voluntary 
death reſcued himſelf from the midſt of armed guards, 


and mocked the cruelty of Antipater. 
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